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THOMAS CARLYLE AS A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


Mr. CARLYLE says, in his last essay, 
of the intellect of a man who believes 
in a political method in which he does 
not himself believe, that “it is to him 
a finished-off and shut-up intellect, with 
which he will not argue.” This, we 
take it, is precisely the condition of his 
own intellect ; he, as a thinker, is “ fin- 
ished off and shut up,” incapable, hence- 
forth, of self-criticism or self-modifica- 
tion, of recognizing any facts adverse to 
his theories, even of common intellec- 
tual self-restraint, There is nothing 
more to come from him in the way of 
philosophy, but repetition or exaggera- 
tion of what we have had before. The 
time, therefore, has arrived for believers 
in him, whose number is probably not 
great, and for those who have been in- 
fluenced by him, and whose number is 
very great, to consider what he is really 
worth as an ethical, social, and political 
guide. . 

In our estimate of. Mr. Carlyle’s liter- 
ary genius, we will venture to say that 
we do not yield to the most devoted of 
his disciples. As a historical painter, we 
hold him to be for vividness without a 
peer; we should not even except Tacitus. 
Literature, we conceive, can show no 
series of historical pictures comparable 
for sustained excellence and interest, to 
his “History of the French Revolution,” 


decidedly the greatest of his works; 
though some. of the minor pieces, his- 
torical and biographical, such as the 
“Diamond Necklace,” and some of the 
narrative passages in the “ Cromwell,” 
are its rivals in merit on a smaller scale. 
Alone, or nearly alone among historians, 
he brings. out the comic as well as the 
. tragic element of the historic drama; 
and thus completes the ethical truth 
which is. left incomplete in other wri- 
ters. His historical sympathies are 
large, and from partisanship he is gene- 
rally clear. The main faults of his his- 
tories are the consequences of his false 
theory of hero-worship, which, in his 
“ French Revolution,” prevents him from 
forming a critical estimate of Mirabeau 
and Danton, or of anybody with whom, 
or any thing with which, they were con- 
cerned; and turns his “Frederic the 
Great,” in spite of some excellent de- 
scriptions both of events and men, into 
a wild extravaganza, which those who 
know the sober truth can hardly read 
with patience. A philosophic historian 
he can scarcely be called, because no 
true or even intelligible philosophy of 
history or of life underlies the mystical 
language which in him supplies the 
place of historical reflection, and which 
conveys to the minds of shallow read- | 
ers an impression of extraordinary depth 
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and insight. The philosophy of his 
“French Revolution,” if it has any, is 
fatalistic. French institutions, religious 
and political, had, in course of time, 
decayed, and therefore they fell in; 
that is at bottom his only account of 
the matter. To the one question su- 
premely interesting to Historical Phi- 
losophy, “ Why did this great attempt 
to bring about a Brotherhood of Man 
fail and end in Bonapartism?” he 
neither gives nor attempts to give any 
answer. A French statesman, who is 
at the same time one of the first literary 
men in France, and who is, moreover, 
perfectly at home in the English lan- 
guage, was asked whether he had read 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” “TI 
tried to read it,” was the reply—“ to 
read it was impossible. He is a bad 
Michelet, a compound of petty accura- 
cies with great inaccuracies.” We are 
far from agreeing with the criticism, but 
we can understand it. The critic was 


probably satiated with pictures of the 
Revolution : he hoped to find in Carlyie 


philosophy, and he found none. 
As a biographer, Mr. Carlyle has pro- 


duced two classes of works, the ration-* 


al and the hero-worshiping. In the 
rational biographies, those of Diderot 
and Voltaire, for example, he is admira- 
ble; he stands on a calm elevation 
above every disturbing passion, and 
gives us the true lineaments of his sub- 
ject in language the impression of 
which can never be effaced. In the 
hero-worshiping biographies you get 
the results of an industrious research 
into the facts; you get living pictures; 
you get language full of force and point; 
you get a strong statement of the case 
in favor of the hero; but no reader 
who retains any control over his own 
imagination, or any power of judgment, 
can believe for a moment that he gets 
the truth, That Cromwell was a great 
man, is a fact which Mr. Carlyle’s life 
of him has done a good deal to estab- 
lish, That he was the divinity which 
Mr. Carlyle makes him out to have 
been; that his immoral acts, such as 
the Irish massacres and the execution 
of Charles I., were really instances of a 


Potxam’s Macazine. 
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morality of the “lightnings” above 
that of ordinary men; that the dark- 
ness of his incoherent and probably 
very ill-reported speeches is really an 
excess of light, scarcely Mr. Carlyle 
himself, when he is off the tripod of 
inspiration and the Pythian frenzy is 
out of him, can believe. We have spo- 
ken of the “Frederic the Great” asa 
history ; perhaps we should rather rank 
it among the hero-worshipping biogra- 
phies. And regarded as a hero-wor- 
shiping biography, it consummates as 
well as concludes the series. It shows to 
what lengths of extravagance a man of 
genius may be carried, if he once loses 
his intellectual self-control. Its moral 
judgments are about as worthy of at- 
tention as the moral judgments of a 
young lady in the case of her accepted 
lover; and the language is about as 
much within the bounds of reason in 
the one case as in the other. Say at 
once that Frederic is “ My Angel ;” that 
every one who presumes to come in his 
way or to say any thing against him, 
ought to have his eyes scratched out ; 
and we are spared a good deal of rather 
monotonous and wearisome rhodomon- 
tade ; a good deal of very pettifogging 
sophistry (as in the question of Silesia), 
as well as a good deal of downright de- 
fiance of justice and the laws of honor. 
Perhaps the wildest part of all is the 
attempt to canonize the father of Fred- 
eric, of whose character his contempo- 
raries framed, upon abundant evidence, 
a perfectly correct estimate, and who 
may be said to have combined the 
qualities of a Quilp with those of a 
Caliban. “ What could equal the ava- 
rice, malice and rabid snappishness of 
old Frederic William the father?” So 
said Mr. Carlyle in his essay on Vol- 
taire, before he had taken in hand Fred- 
eric William’s son as a hero. So said 
the world in Frederic William’s day, 
and so says the world now of a king 
who behaved to his family like a drunk- 
en cobbler, and who, in a mingled fit of 
brutal fury and cruel pedantry, not only 
put his son’s bosom friend to death for 
what nobody but a madman could have 
deemed a capital offence, but forced his 
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son to witness the execution. “To 
judge of an original man,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, “you must reverse the world’s 
judgment about him.” A very grand 
principle, if only you were yourself not 
one of the world. To do Mr. Carlyle 
justice, however, he never, so far as we 
are aware, even in his finest frenzy, mis- 
states or suppresses facts, however ad- 
verse to the character of his hero; he 
only bludgeons them and you with his 
Eternal Verities, and “ Moralities of the 
Gods.” In this he is superior to his 
parodists, and notably to Mr. Froude, 
whose moral eccentricities are visible to 
all his readers, but the depths of whose 
dealings with facts are known to few. 

As a humorist and sentimentalist Mr. 
Carlyle has obviously borrowed a good 
deal from the Germans; but we believe 
it will be generally admitted that he 
has paid his debt. Both “Sartor Re- 
sartus” and “ Past and Present” have 
in them a great deal of mere transcen- 
dental verbiage, such as inflates without 
feeding; but they also contain both 
satire and pathos, each excellent in its 
kind. We need not be hard upon the 
strange non sequitur of “ Past and Pres- 
ent,” in which the implied reasoning is 
that as Abbot Samson and other heroes 
of the Middle Ages struggled hard with 
roguery and mendacity all their lives, 
there must have been comparatively 
little roguery and mendacity in those 
days ; a satirist, pointing his attacks up- 
on the present by a contrast drawn from 
the past, is not to be supposed literally 
to prefer the time of King John to ours. 

Mr. Carlyle’s style is artificial, and 
adopted originally for the sake of effect, 
as a comparison of his earliest with his 
later writings will show ; and whatever 
is artificial and adopted for the sake of 
effect, is to that extent weak. But it 
has become a second nature to him, and 
in him we can tolerate it; it is the imi- 
tation of it by the Carlylunculi that is 
so intolerable. In his case, besides im- 
pressing and amusing us, it incidentally 
serves the ends of truth; since it warns 
the reader continually that the writer is 
a cynic and a humorist, who is not to 
be taken too much at his word. 
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It is, however, not with Mr. Carlyle’s 
historical painting, nor with his satire, 
but with his practical philosophy alone 
that we deal here; and this in a very 
limited way. To do him justice, we 
must go back to the period at which 
he first came out asa prophet. It was 
the period of that incipient democratic 
movement in England, which followed 
the long suspension of all progress by 
the great French war, and which brought 
about the Reform Bill of 1832, the over- 
throw of fiscal protection, the abolition 
of slavery, and the mitigation of the 
Criminal Code. No doubt in those 
days men’s hopes of political regenera- 
tion through legislation were too high ; 
they did expect too much from the 
suffrage and the ballot box, and rely 
too much on the general enlightenment 
and virtue of the uneducated and bri- 
bable masses of the people. No doubt 
political economy did take too much 
upon itself, and assume that it was 
capable of doing a good deal more 
than any science which deals merely 
with the subject of wealth can possibly 
do for the elevation of mankind. Ben- 
thamism and the Gospel of enlightened 
self-interest did ride a good deal too 
high ; the paramount importance of the 
moral element in human affairs, and the 
part necessarily played in history by 
strong and noble characters was too 
much left out of sight by political theo- 
rists. On the other hand, Philanthropy, 
in its natural reaction against the bru- 
talities of West Indian slavery and the 
old criminal law, did run into extremes ; 
it did ignore the evil which is in man 
and the stern repression which its pres- 
ence sometimes demands; it was some- 
times tainted with cant and hypocrisy ; 
it not unfrequently played the fool. 
Correctives of these tendencies, there- 
fore, philosophical or satirical, grave or 
gay, were in season, A man of really 
philosophic mind and of genuine in- 
sight would have applied them and 
stopped there. He would have rebuked 
the extravagant pretensions and tem- 
pered the overweening hopes of Democ- 
racy, without plunging headlong into 
the advocacy of despotism; he would 
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have shown political economy its limits, 
without railing at Adam Smith and 
Turgot as professors of the Dismal Sci- 
ence. He would have laughed at any 
maudlin sentiment which there might 
be about the negro without defending 
slavery, and combatted ultra-philan- 
thropy in the Prison System without 
sneering at the memory of Howard. 
But Mr. Carlyle, with all his literary 
gifts, is not a man of really philosophic 
mind nor of genuine insight. He is a 
man of vivid impressions and keen 
emotions, but he is not, properly speak- 
ing, a thinker at all. His eye is for the 
outward, whether the tragic or the gro- 
tesque. He knows not what it is to test 
and reconsider his own theories, to as- 
certain their practicability, to fix their 
limits ; in a word, thoroughly and de- 
liberately to seek the truth. Where a 
stronger man would have rationally 
criticised the prevailing tendencies and 
founded every thing he had to say, in 
whatever form, upon the result of that 
criticism, Mr. Carlyle abandoned him- 


self to his antipathy, and of that an- 
tipathy he has made a philosophy of 


history and life. His philosophy is 
hero-worship. Hero-worship he calls 
it; but it will be seen at once that the 
character of his heroic ruler is very 
limited and one-sided; that it is, in 
fact, the mere embodiment of the tran- 
sient antagonisms and aversions of the 
theorist. It is always anti-democratic, 
anti-economical, and anti-philanthropic ; 
its notes are force displayed in war or 
arbitrary government—a contempt for 
political economy and every thing akin 
to it—a readiness to shed blood. Peri- 
cles, Marcus Aurelius, Alfred, St. Louis, 
are not Mr. Carlyle’s kings; his kings 
are Cromwell, Napoleon, Dr. Francia, 
Frederic the Great. If he could find a 
ruler who had established slavery, that 
ruler would probably become, in his 
eyes, the foremost man in history. He 
attempts, it is true, to connect other 
kinds of greatness—the greatness of the 
poet, the religious reformer and the 
moralist, with that of dominant force ; 
but he does this in effect by assuming 
that all the other kinds of greatness— 


Pornam’s Macazine. 
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that of Shakespeare, Burns, Rousseau 
(and why not that of Raphaei and 
Beethoven ?)—are convertible into force ; 
and that Rousseau, for example, on 
a throne would have been a Napoleon 
or a Francia. He “has no notion of 
a truly great man who could not be 
all sorts of men.” The ethical part of 
Carlylism corresponds with its political 
and social part. Force is the ethical 
ideal of all the disciples of the school ; 
violence, bluster, disregard of mercy 
and justice—the faults into which they 
almost invariably run. 

We do not purpose here to dwell at any 
length on hero-worship asa theory. To 
state the doctrine in plain terms is at once 
to expose its unsoundness. It is not true 
that any man, however richly endowed, 
is “a natural luminary, shining by the 
gift of Heaven ;” the light of all men, 
though varying in degree, is the same 
in kind and comes from the same source. 
It is not true that blind trust in any 
man’s words would be the highest wis- 
dom and the salvation of his fellows: 
it would be their folly and their bane. 
History is not a mere aggregate of the 
biographies of great men; it is the re- 
sult of the general effort of Humanity, 
of which great men are only the high- 
est and most conspicuous organs. The 
great man draws most of his greatness, 
not from himself, but from his kind. 
Shakespeare, says Mr. Carlyle, had to 
write for the Globe Play House, other- 
wise he would have been infinitely 
greater than he was. The Globe Play 
House was, on the contrary, the source 
of a great part of Shakespeare’s inspira- 
tion. King does not mean, as Mr. Car- 
lyle is always saying, canning or able man ; 
it probably means child of the people: 
Mr. Carlyle’s error in etymology is typi- 
cal of his error in philosophy. Never 
having studied history comprehensively, 
he fails to see that the importance of in- 
dividual leaders and rulers is greatest in 
primitive times, and decreases as civili- 
zation advances, as the general level of 
humanity rises, as intelligence becomes 
more diffused, as general ideas, princi- 
ples, and science gain ascendency over 
the dictates of individual will. A Char- 
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lemagne or an Alfred stands so much 
above the masses in a dark and degrad- 
ed age, as almost to appear to belong to 
a superior order of beings. In the an- 
archy, too, of primeval society, arbitrary 
tule is, or at least may be, a principle 
of civilization and order; it is a prin- 
ciple of barbarism and disorder in times 
like ours. The only principle of order 
in our time is law, which rests, not upon 
blind obedience, but upon intelligent 
allegiance, and the formation and im- 
provement of which are due to the in- 
tellect and virtue of the whole com- 
munity, not to a personal revelation. 
Reverence for great men is good and 
ennobling, both to him who reveres and 
to him who is revered; worship would 
degrade both. If heroes were immor- 
tals, worship would suit their nature; 
as they are mortals it would be their 
degradation and their moral death; we 
should destroy the deity by the incense 
which we offered to it. Cromwell was 
not worshiped; he had to make his 
way in a very unworshiping world, and 


to undergo to the end of his days the 


stern discipline of opposition. Other- 
wise he would not have been a Crom- 
well; but a Sultan or a Llama. 

Then we have to ask, and we shall ask 
in vain, how Mr. Carlyle expects his the- 
ory to be practically applied. If we are 
all fools, and such fools that to reverse 
our judgment on any great man is the 
way to arrive at a true estimate of him, 
how can we discern the hero when he 
appears? Is society to throw itself into 
convulsions, like those which produced 
Cromwell or Napoleon, in order that the 
latent force of the hero may be made 
manifest? Or are there any signs by 
which, as Buddhists recognize their 
Llama, we are to recognize the captain 
of our political salvation? Once more 
the theory is false, and out of falschood 
no truth or practical good can come. 

In the experimental sciences, people 
now see that a hypothesis contradicted 
by facts is worthless. In moral and po- 
litical questions they in general have 
not yet arrived at a consciousness of this 
truth ; they think it rational to admire 
and even to follow teachers, the sound- 
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ness of whose teaching they are not pre- 
pared to maintain. In course of time 
this state of things will be changed; 
truth will be exacted as rigorously in 
morals and politics as it is in physical 
science; the reign of the moral and po- 
litical prophet will then come to an 
end, and that of the rational investiga- 
tor will begin, without, as we conceive, 
the slightest detriment to the functions 
of the poet, the humorist, the senti- 
mentalist, or the picturesque historian. 

Our special object at present is sim- 
ply to point out that Carlylism, as a 
theory of politics and ethics, has been 
of late practically applied by its au- 
thor himself to contemporary events 
and characters in three notable cases, 

(1.) The first case is one pretty fresh 
in the memory of Americans, and on 
which many words need not be expend- 
ed. In the midst of the civil war, at a 
time when the fortunes of the Federal 
cause were in a state of great depres- 
sion, and when almost all foreigners who 
were not very strongly sustained by moral 
faith in the triumph of right despaired 
of the restoration of the Union, Mr. 
Carlyle published in Macmillan’s Maga- 
gine, under the title of “ The American 
Iliad in a Nutshell,” his judgment on 
the great conflict. The form of his ut- 
terance was in the highest degree Del- 
phic and prophetic; indeed, if it had 
been the utterance of any one but a 
prophet, its arrogance would have verg- 
ed upon insanity. The whole amount 
of the matter, according to the Seer, 
was a crazy determination on the part 
of the North to force the South to hire 
servants by the week instead of hiring 
them for life; the end he evidently ex- 
pected would be the utter confusion of 
the North. So far and no further this 
inspired man saw into the sources and 
the probable issue of the great events 
which were passing under his eyes. 
Such was the light which his philoso- 
phy afforded to the world in a critical 
hour, 

It is not only to negro slavery that he 
has committed himself, but to slavery 
generally. Slavery, as opposed to what 
he calls the “ Nomadic” service of free 
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contract, is his panacea for the evils of 
the industrial world. In his “ Latter 
Day Pamphlets” he propounded it 
expressly for a White Ireland as well 
as a Black Jamaica. “Paddy” and 
“‘ Quashee” were alike to be organized 
into labor regiments, placed under task- 
masters of heroic temperament, and 
hanged and shot if they did not work. 
This was propounded by him to states- 
men dealing with the Irish difficulty, 
as seriously as any thing can be pro- 
pounded by a cynic; if he did not mean 
it as practical advice, there is nothing 
practical in his writings. And the man 
to whom he looked for its execution 
was Sir Robert Peel; a singular instance 
of his insight into character: for Sir 
Robert Peel, besides being of all men 
the most scrupulously just and humane, 
was, of all great statesmen, the one 
most bound by constitutional forms, 
the most averse to any thing bordering 
upon violence, and the most inclined 
to the “rosewater” method of dealing 
with such questions. His remedies for 
Ireland were the establishment of re- 


ligious liberty and the improvement 


of popular education. Mr. Carlyle will 
soon, on this question, be alone sane in 
a world of madmen. Not only has 
free labor proved itself superior in the 
American struggle to slavery by that 
test of force which, according to Mr. 
Carlyle, is the ultimate test of goodness, 
but it has gained a complete moral vic- 
tory; for though Americans may still 
be divided by other questions connect- 
ed with or issuing out of the civil war, 
their acquiescence in the abolition of 
slavery is general and fast becoming 
universal, Russia, Mr. Carlyle’s own 
Russia, in the meantime, has emanci- 
pated her serfs, and the emancipation 
of the slaves has been decreed in Cuba, 
Not only the moral sense of the whole 
world, but all the facts will soon be on 
the same side. That the relations be- 
tween employer and employed will, by 
gradual effort in a direction quite op- 
posite to slavery, be made less antago- 
nistic and perhaps less nomadic than 
they are, is, we hope, within the range 
of possibility. Slavery, vanquished on 


Porwam’s Macazine. 
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the most terrible and decisive of battle- 
fields, seems to be repudiated by the 
heart and experience of man forever. 
In Shooting Niagara, the Seer, evi- 
dently displeased at the mistakes made 
by Destiny, and the unavoidable post- 
ponement of his own implied prophecy, 
gives us some moody paragraphs about 
the probable extinction of the negro 
race in America, the dreadful carnage 
of the civil war, and the decay of the 
fortifications of Dominica under the rule 
of a free negro government, with liberty 
of self-taxation. The probable extinc- 
tion of the negro race is a question about 
which he speaks, we will venture to say, 
pretty much at hap-hazard, and into 
which we are not concerned to follow 
him. Carnage is very dreadful, and war 
is “a deluge from the Pit of Hell,” in 
his eyes, as in those of other moralists 
of the despotic or aristocratic school, 
when the object of the war is the pres- 
ervation of freedom and of republican 
institutions ; but not a word of pity is 
wasted on the “half million of men or 
more” who were slit into deaths quite 
as horrible or more so (the humanities 
of war being far less observed, and the 
wounded treated with incomparably less 
care), to decide whether this or the 
other crowned filibuster—Frederic the 
Great, or his Austrian competitor — 
should be called sovereign of Silesia 
and receive the taxes of that province. 
As to the dilapidated fortifications of 
Dominica, we must candidly confess 
that our attention has not been turned 
to them, and that we are not prepared 
to maintain that the “nigger” assembly 
of the island has exercised a judicious 
economy in allowing, as Mr. Carlyle 
complains that it has, an old battery 
to go out of repair; we can only say 
that if the niggers were in no immi- 
nent danger of war, the decay of a 
school or a hospital would seem to us 
a more palpable instance of misgovern- 
ment. Mr. Carlyle proposes to set right 
all that is wrong in Dominica, by hand- 
ing it over as a Barataria to “some 
younger son of a duke or of an earl, or 
of the Queen herself, doomed now to 
go mainly to the devil for want of a 
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career ;” but who, in his Barataria, with 
unlimited power and unlimited com- 
mand of all its agreeable products and 
luxurious appliances would no doubt at 
once show forth his hereditary wisdom 
and virtue, and become an heroic ruler 
of men; such being the usual course 
of things when young noblemen are 
called as members of the House of 
Lords to the work of hereditary gov- 
ernment at home. Of course, slavery 
would at once be established, with all 
the flogging and shooting in which a 
certain kind of weakness, affecting the 
appearance of strength, delights so much 
in its paper reveries to indulge. We 
have only to remind the proposer of 
this plan for regenerating Dominica, 
that slavery not very long ago existed 
in the West India Islands; that a full 
inquiry was made into its working, not 
only by “nigger philanthropists,” but 
by the not very philanthropic statesmen 
of a rather ultra-commercial nation ; 
and that the result of the inquiry was 
a deliberate and pretty unanimous con- 
viction of the British people that if 
they did not speedily forsake slavery, 
God would forsake them. 

(2.) In the case of the disturbances 
in Jamaica, or, as some called it, the 
Jamaica Massacre, Mr, Carlyle fairly 
came out of literary into political life, 
end from his action and that of his 
leading disciples, Mr. Kingsley and Mr. 
Ruskin, in that matter, we know that 
the Hero, whose essence it is so difficult 
to define, is incarnate in at least one 
living man, that man being Ex-Goy- 
ernor Eyre. The Apis of Carlylism is 
found. 

The facts of this case are very well 
ascertained, and they may fortunately 
be taken by themselves without diverg- 
ing into the everlasting question as to 
the political capabilities of the negro. 
Governor Eyre, at all events, went out 
commissioned and bound by his general 
duty as a ruler to do justice to all the 
subjects of the English Crown in Ja- 
maica, and specially commissioned and 
bound to protect the weaker race. 

Upon his installation as Governor, he 
made a tour of inspection through the 
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islands, and reported the people not 
only loyal but affectionately attached 
to the Government. Here, therefore, it 
would seem, there was no Herculean 
task of governing. But his successor, 
Sir J. P. Grant, states that at the time 
of his own arrival on the island, the 
judiciary was in such hands that there 
was practically no justice for the poor, 
and that there was nothing worthy of 
the name of a police, There was, more- 
over, a total neglect of popular educa- 
tion, though a large. sum was raised 
annually for the clergy of a State 
church, which was a mere appanage of 
the dominant race, and the bishop of 
which was permanently a resident of 
England, and leaving his duties to a 
coadjutor, though he could come for- 
ward to express his Christian approval 
of the massacre of his neglected flock. 
Such is an heroic reign of justice! A 
sanguinary collision, having its source 
in the state of the judiciary as describ- 
ed by Sir J. P. Grant, took place be- 
tween the magistrates and the people 
at the Court House in the parish of St. 
Thomas. About twenty persons were 
killed on each side; those who fell on 
the side of the magistrates being, as it 
happened, mostly colored velunteers. 

hirty-four of those who were in the 
Court House when it was stormed by 
the peasantry escaped with their lives. 
A wave of riot then spread over St. 
Thomas, and one other parish. One 
more white man, and one only, was 
killed. No white woman was hurt or 
outraged in any way whatever; all the 
statements of that kind were proved to 
be false, as was Governor Eyre’s re- 
port, that the mob had horribly muti- 
lated the bodies of those slain at the 
Court House. The riot was merely local 
and accidental; nor did any disturb- 
ance, however slight, take place, except 
in the corner of the island where it oc- 
curred. The figment of a general con- 
spiracy of the blacks throughout the 
island to slaughter the white men and 
violate the white women, which Gov- 
ernor Eyre afterwards got up to justify 
his own atrocities, was never substan- 
tiated by a particle of evidence, and 
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was pronounced by the Royal Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry to be unfounded. 
The Governor himself, when he first 
heard of the outbreak, instead of act- 
ing like one who knew that he was “on 
the edge of a volcano,” quietly went off 
to his country home to receive a party 
at dinner. To suppress the riot he had 
at hand, or within call, thirteen ships 
of war, with crews amounting in the 
aggregate to one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-six men, and twelve hundred 
regular infantry, besides militia, volun- 
teers, pensioners, marines, mounted po- 
lice, royal artillery, and maroons, We 
have it under the Governor’s own hand, 
that no stand was anywhere made by 
the rioters; that a party of thirty-five 
men marched unresisted through the 
heart of the disturbed district, and that 
not a single casualty befell any one of 
the soldiers or sailors engaged. It was, 
in fact, a mere hunt. The outbreak oc- 
curred on the 17th of October, and on 
the 20th the Governor was able official- 
ly to report that “the rebellion was 
crushed,” and that all the principal per- 
sons concerned had been killed or cap- 
tured. Here again, therefore, the task 
was not Herculean; there was nothing 
to upset the moral equilibrium of a 
Hero. 

Nevertheless fortwenty-five days more, 
whether in wretched panic or from sheer 
cruelty, matters little for the present pur- 
pose, Governor Eyre allowed the fury 
of the dominant race to revel in butch- 
ery and havoc. On the very day (Oc- 
tober 20) when, according to his own 
account, tranquility was completely re- 
stored, fifty-one men and a woman were 
put to death. Altogether, four hundred 
and thirty-nine men and women were 
slaughtered, three hundred and twenty- 
six of them after the disturbance. The 
number of both sexes flogged (for wom- 
en were flogged as well as men) was not 
less than six hundred. The floggings 
were administered in some cases with 
whips twined with wire. Official per- 
sons reported joyously that they were 
“hanging like fun;” and one colonel 
boasted in his report that he had out- 
done his compeers by making his pris- 
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oners hang each other. A peasant was 
put up at four hundred yards as a tar- 
get for riflemen, Upwards of a thou- 
sand houses were burnt down; and this. 
wanton havoc marks perhaps even more 
distinctly than the wholesale executions, 
the complete ascendency of vindictive 
passion over justice. 

Governor Eyre was fully cognizant of, 
and responsible for all these surround- 
ings. He received constant reports of 
what was going on. He was present 
when twenty-seven persons were hanged 
at once. He may be said almost to have 
hanged with his own hand. “ His Ex- 
cellency and suite returned on board, 
after hanging a rebel to a tree near the 
pier.” His Excellency was a careless 
hangman, for the poor wretch got his 
feet upon the ground, and after having 
been twice shot by Lieutenant Brand, 
one of the ‘court martial’ judges, was 
at length put out of his agony by a 
marine. 

The Hon. George William Gordon was 
the leading opponent of Mr. Eyre’s gov- 
ernment in the legislature of the Island. 


To use the graphic expression of a sub- 
ordinate official, he had been “a thorn 
in the side of the Government for many 
years.” He had brought charges against 
Mr. Eyre not only of mal-administration, 


but of corruption. The two men were 
not only political antagonists, but dead- 
ly personal enemies; and Eyre speaks 
of Gordon even when dead in terms of 
the most rancorous personal hatred, At 
the time of the disturbance, Gordon was 
not in the district where martial law 
had been proclaimed, but at Kingston, 
under the protection of the common 
law. Here Eyre arrested him, to all in- 
tents and purposes, with his own hand; 
carried him, in spite of the remonstrance 
of a member of the Council, who di- 
vined the Governor’s murderous intent, 
on board his own ship; conveyed him 
into the proclaimed district, and there 
put him into the hands of a court mar- 
tial consisting of Lieutenant Brand and 
two other men of the same stamp, who 
he well knew would take his life. Gor- 
don was deprived of counsel; a letter 
of advice sent him by a legal friend 
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was withheld ; the time required to call 
a decisive witness in his defence, who 
was close at hand, was not allowed him. 
He was convicted of treason after a 
trial which the Chief Justice of England 
has declared to have been conducted in 
manner utterly inconsistent not only 
with the technical rules of judicial pro- 
cedure, but with common fair play, and 
upon evidence which the same author- 
ity pronounces not only “ legally inad- 
missible,” but “morally worthless.” In 
fact, nothing could be more unlikely 
than that he, whose character was the 
very reverse of military, would have 
been a party to an appeal to force, hope- 
less in itself, and which could end only 
in his own political ruin. The local com- 
mander, Colonel Nelson, though steeped 
im innocent blood, shrank from the con- 
summation of this crime, and found a 
pretext for shifting the responsibility 
trom himself by specially referring the 
report of the court martial to Governor 
Eyre. Fyre, in words full of eagerness, 
flirected the execution of the sentence ; 
and Gcerdon was hanged accordingly, 
the comfort of a clergyman being de- 
aied him in his dying hour. His house 
was sacked by the soldiery, his over- 
seer was put to death, his widow was 
ieft destitute. 

It is alleged that Eyre was not actu- 
ated by personal enmity, but that he 
was the organ of the general hatred 
and suspicion felt against Gordon by 
the dominant race. That would not 
much mend the matter when we are 
talking of heroic rulers. But the fact 
of the personal enmity must have been 
present to his mind. Had there been 
a particle of chivalry or nobleness in 
his soul, it would have acted as a check, 
constraining him scrupulously to observe 
every form of justice in the case of his 
enemy. 

On his return to England, Mr. Eyre 
went down to Shropshire, where he was 
under the jurisdiction of a county magis- 
tracy of tory squires, who, of course, re- 
fused to commit him for trial. He had 
not killed an aristocrat or a partridge, 
but only four or five hundred peasants, 
A professional magistrate, in whose ju- 
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risdiction he was afterwards found, com- 
mitted him for trial; but the Grand 
Jury of London, an organ of pluto- 
cratic, as the Shropshire bench was of 
aristocratic sentiment, threw out the 
bill. Thus no judicial inquiry could 
ever be had. The aristocratic and plu- 
tocratic House of Commons found itself 
compelled to pass a resolution to the 
effect that rather too many innocent men 
and women had unluckily been hanged 
and tortured. But Mr. Gordon’s peti- 
tion for justice was tabled; and when 
Mr. Mill: attempted to move in the in- 
terest of humanity, Mr. Disraeli, as the 
head of the Government in the House 
of Commons, insulted him amidst gene- 
ral applause. From English courts, 
from English assemblies, no justice ever 
has, or, as it seems, will be obtained for 
this great wrong. 

That the English aristocracy and 
plutocracy should uphold and applaud 
arbitrary cruelty, and that their State 
Clergy should follow them, or rather, 
perhaps, outrun them in so doing, was 
all in the course of nature ; because the 
aristocracy and plutocracy of England 
are powers, and their State clergy is a 
priesthood, of injustice. The only thing 
to be said is, that, like other powers 
and priesthoods of injustice before them, 
they have their appointed term. But 
that a philosophy and a philosopher 
teaching us that our only hope lies in dis- 
cerning nobleness of character, and pro- 
fessing to aid us in discerning it, should, 
among all the characters in an age, per- 
plexed, perhaps, and in some respects 
evil, but not unfruitful of generous ef- 
fort or of illustrious men, have pitched 
upon Governor Eyre as the object of 
worship, and find themselves adoring 
him in company with State church bish- 
ops, hereditary peers, game preservers, 
court chaplains, tory millionaires, pinch- 
beck baronets, and the whole generation 
of flunkeys, is surely the most remark- 
able end to which a philosophy and a 
philosopher ever came in this world. 
This Hero did not even display com- 
mon courage: not for a moment did he 
expose himself personally to any dan- 
ger; he sat in perfect security directing 
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the slaughter and torture of unresist- 
ing peasants, or the judicial murder of 
his political opponent. If this is hu- 
man nobleness, where is the opposite to 
human nobleness to be found ? 

Mr. Carlyle and his chief imitators did 
not fail to exhibit their personal “ force” 
on the occasion. Mr. Carlyle called the 
Jamaica Committee, the leading names 
on which were those of John Bright, 
John Stuart Mill, and Thomas Hughes, 
“a group or knot of nigger philanthro- 
pists, barking furiously in the gutter; 
and he assailed the Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn for deciding against the le- 
gality of judicial assassination with a 
torrent of what, if it were not couched 
in a peculiar jargon, would be recog- 
nized as very coarse and vulgar vitupe- 
ration. Mr. Ruskin, who here displayed 
again the manly vigor which he had 
exhibited in applauding the butcheries 
which followed the Indian mutiny, pub- 
lished his “more than contempt” for 
men whom his contempt alone would 
scarcely crush. Mr. Kingsley, the repre- 
sentative of muscular Christianity, fig- 
ured at the banquet given to Governor 
Eyre, and there, champagne glass in 
hand, not only applauded the conduct 
of that Hero, but offered incense to 
aristocracy in language which surpris- 
ed everybody on this side of the water, 
but nobody on his own. He is always 
squaring up in the most robust fashion 
at the devil; but the sly fiend, instead 
of encountering his physical prowess, 
has got him made Chaplain to the 
Queen. 

(3.) Once more. Mr. Carlyle’s phi- 
losophy has been brought to a practi- 
cal test by his conduct in the political 
movement which has just taken place 
in his own country. No living English 
writer of mark has either expressed 
more revolutionary sentiments or done 
more to propagate them among men 
of ardent and enthusiastic character 
than he has. He has filled volumes 
with caustic and telling satire on the 
obsolete monarchy, with its tin-cased 
Champion just able to get on horse- 
back without assistance; on the mock 
aristocracy of game preservers and du- 
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cal costermongers; on the selfishness of 
Corn Law landlords; or the extinct 
Church, with its “ pale, clammy Pusey- 
isms,” with its questions about “ pre- 
venient grace and supervenient moon- 
shine,” and the clergy advising you, 
when you are troubled about your 
faith, “to drink beer and dance with 
the girls.” Partial change would not 
content him. “There must be a new 
world,” he said, “if there is to be any 
world at all. That human things in 
our Europe can ever return to the old, 
sorry routine, and proceed with any 
steadiness and continuance there—this 
small hope is not now a tenable one. 
These days of universal death must be 
days of universal new birth, if the ruin 
is not to be total and final.” How did 
he expect his new world to appear, or 
begin to appear? By the miraculous 
interposition of Heaven, or by the ef- 
fort of the people to get rid of obsolete 
privilege, and to put justice, capacity, 
and the aristocracy of nature in its 
place ? 

The English people make such an 
effort, not in a very alarming form; at 
least, we should think that moderately 
strong nerves might endure the aspect 
of the new British Parliament. And 
what does this elicit from Mr. Carlyle ? 
A due measure of sympathy, accom- 
panied, as a true philosopher might 
effectively accompany it, with wise cau- 
tions against the shallower or more vul- 
gar tendencies of a democratic move- 
ment, against revolutionary fanaticism 
and chimerical hopes? No, but a burst 
of mingled spleen and panic—the spleen 
as senseless, the panic, in spite of the 
political transcendentalism in which it 
is dressed up, as miserable as that of 
any old tory dowager or Austrian Met- 
ternich. The practical part of ‘ Shoot- 
ing Niagara” is an appeal to the landed 
aristocracy to use their wealth and local 
influence in preparing the means of ar- 
resting political progress by force of 
arms, and crushing the people down 
again into a state of serfdom under an 
oligarchy of landowners. A domination 
of the House of Lords is the thing for 
which, Mr. Carlyle tells us plainly, that 
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he would vote, if the decision were in 
his power. He has come to think that 
there is no class intrinsically so valuable 
and recommendable. Nowhere does he 
see such noble men, and such beautiful, 
polite women. He has persuaded him- 
self that they are heroic souls, shut out by 
an adverse fate from the grander sphere 
of action for which they are fitted and 
for which they pine, and condemned to 
waste their nobleness, to a large extent, 
on racing, betting, fox-hunting, yacht- 
ing, and battues. The one hope of the 
nation is, that these men, being kings 
on their own estates (a splendid testi- 
mony the state of the peasantry bears to 
their kingship !), should there “ rhyth- 
mically ” drill volunteers, use their wealth 
in buying dependants, and, when all is 
ready, restore ‘“ God-appointed order” 
with the bayonet. 

Is this the man who, a few years ago, 
wrote in relation to the Corn Laws— 
“Of all human trades ever heard of, 
the trade of owning land in England 
ought not to bully us for drink just 
now ”-—who also, a few years ago, de- 
scribed the English aristocracy thus: 
“Till the time of James L, I find that 
real heroic merit, more or less, was ac- 
tually the origin of peerages: never till 
towards the end of that bad reign was 
peerage bargained for or bestowed on 
men palpably of no worth, except their 
money or connection. But the evil 
practice once begun, spread rapidly; 
and now the peerage-book is what we 
see—a thing miraculous in the other ex- 
treme. A kind of Proteous flock, very 
curicus to meet upon the high moun- 
tains, so many of them being natives of 
the deep.” 

In his parting address to the students 
of Glasgow, Mr. Carlyle gives them his 
usual advice, to “consult the Divine 
Oracles.” But if the Divine Oracles 
turn their backs, as Castlereagh said, 
upon themselves, what guidance is left 
to man ? 

Let there be no mistake; it is no 
transcendental aristocracy of a Utopian 
imagination, to whose feet Mr. Carlyle 
would lead his nation: it is the actual 
aristocracy, with its money-bags and its 
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plush-clad flunkeys, as it stands before 
him. Lord Derby, he is told, will soon 
be worth not far from two thirds of a 
million sterling annually. This, he 
thinks, ought to be worth something in 
a “vulgar” society. Wealth, then— 
wealth not won by industry and capac- 
ity, but to which a man is born, and 
which grows by the labor of others 
while he sleeps—is to be the criterion 
of worthiness to rule; and this is the 
final result of all those declamations, 
passionate or sarcastic, against Plutoc- 
racy and Mammon-worship, which so 
stirred young hearts and kindled in 
them the desire to emancipate society 
from the dominion of the money-bag. 
So Hudson shall have a statue; Hudson 
surely above all men, since he not only 
made his money by self-exertion, in- 
stead of coming into it by the accident 
of birth, but while his fortune lasted, 
and he was the dispenser of railroad 
wealth, saw the aristocracy, with all its 
“bravery” and “high stoicism” and 
“nobleness”” crowding his vulgar salons 
and literally cringing at his feet. 

Who passed the Reform Bill, against 
which Mr. Carlyle is shrieking? Who 
but this very king of men, Lord Derby, 
with the aristocracy behind him, and 
at his side a personage whom Mr. Car- 
lyle, in the same page, accuses of using 
the nation as his milk cow, and to 
whom, in a former essay, he alluded 
with the chartered freedom of a satir- 
ist’s speech, as “the lineal representa- 
tive of the impenitent thief.” And if 
the motive of the concession was not 
conviction that the measure was just, 
but mere weakness, panic at the de- 
struction of the Hyde Park railings, 
greed of office and its perquisites, or a 
Jesuitical hope of debauching the re- 
siduum of the new constituencies with 
money and beer, this will not much 
mend the matter. Perhaps there has 
not been in history such a breakdown 
before the whole world, of the charac- 
ter of any governing class, as there has 
been of the character of the governing 
aristocracy and plutocracy of England 
in these late years. One day they are 
obstinately and insolently resisting the 
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slightest measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form, the next day they are plunging 
blindly—their very leader and Mr. Car- 
lyle’s chosen chief calling it, in plain 
terms, “a leap in the dark” — into 
household suffrage. One day they are 
crowding down from their dinner-tables 
to the House of Commons, flown with 
insolence and wine, to make the house 
ring again and again with cheers for the 
Alabama. The next day, the Republi- 
can bubble not having burst, they are 
suing for a settlement of the Alabama 
question, caressing Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, and claiming credit in their elec- 
tion addresses for their conciliatory 
policy towards the American Republic. 
Are these the rulers in whose hands a 
Minister of Truth can deliberately ad- 
vise a nation to place itself and its hopes 
of political salvation ? 

Of course, through the whole pamph- 
let, there streams a blast of that cyni- 
cism which, being utterly indiscrimi- 
nate, is senseless and unimproving as 
the east wind. No man wil: be led to 


mend himself or try to mend the com- 
munity by being told never so many 
times or with never so much exaggerated 
fury of language, that there is nothing 
to be seen anywhere but rottenness, 
roguery, lying, hypocrisy, and all kinds 


of vileness, This is not truth, but false- 
hood, and out of falsehood, once more, 
no truth or good can come. Those very 
artisans whom, with their leaders, Mr. 
Carlyle, in very exact imitation of the 
“beautiful politeness” of his aristo- 
cratic associates, calls “ Beales and his 
ragamuffins,” did they not, in this busi- 
ness, show, along with plenty of weak 
points, some force and worth, something 
which would render decency of lan- 
guage in speaking of them, wise and 
appropriate, as well as consonant to 
good breeding and philosophic self-con- 
trol? “It is better, sir, that I should 
be a ragamuffin than that you should 
want manners,” is the answer which 
probably many an artisan would make 
to such language from the lips of an 
educated man, The pushing down of 
the Hyde Park railings, on which Mr. 
Carlyle dolefully descants, if it was in- 
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tentional, was due mainly to the con- 
duct of the Tory government,* which, 
by its waning and vacillating opposi- 
tion to the mecting, created a general 
impression that there would be a row, 
and thus drew together a crowd of idlers 
with the usual proportion of roughs, 
But it was very doubtful whether it was 
any thing more than a mere accident, 
caused by the rottenness of the old rail- 
ings and the pressure of a great crowd 
in a narrow road. With this single ex- 
ception, not one breach of law or order, 
not a violation of decency equal to those 
which the young rowdies of the aris- 
tocracy frequently, in their after-dinner 
fits of “ beautiful politeness,” commit in 
the House of Commons, marked these 
great demonstrations, in which tens of 
thousands, and even hundreds of thou- 
sands of artisans were assembled, smart- 
ing under insult, and bent on extorting 
what they deemed to be their rights. 
In the elections, the artisan vote was 
given on the whole, and in comparison 
with the votes of other classes, inde- 
pendently, purely, and to the measure 
of the voters’ capacity, uprightly and 
well, The candidates of the artisans 
were immensely superior to the candi- 
dates of the landed aristocracy in pub- 
lic spirit, ability, and legislative capac- 
ity. Had they, as a general rule, been 
elected, England would have had, prob- 
ably, a better Parliament than she has 
had since the days of Hampden, and 
one which would have made quick work 
with the Irish establishment, and have 
tried, at all events, to grapple with the 
real perils of the nation. But the arti- 
san vote was everywhere overborne by 
the “ two thirds of a million annually ;” 
with what result in the country gene- 
rally, and Lord Derby’s own county in 
particular, let Mr. Carlyle step down to 
the House of Commons some evening 
and consider. 


* Mr. Carlyle is very bitter on the subject of Mr. 
Walpole’s tears. But Mr. Walpole was the nomi- 
nee of Lord Derby with the two thirds of a million 
annually. Mr. Carlyle would treat with scorn the 
remark that by “ordering Mr. Beales to be kicked 
down stairs,’ Mr. Walpole would have shown 
greater weakness than he did in weeping. 
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Bricks are not well made nowadays, 
and do not last as long as they used to 
do—so Mr. Carlyle has, with more or 
less accuracy (and we take it to be a 
toss-up between the more’and the less), 
been informed. Very bad, and indica- 
tive, no doubt, of the prevailing want 
of honesty in trade, engendered by the 
grasping desire to grow suddenly rich, 
which is itself the unhappy consequence 
of the vast expansion of commerce dur- 
ing the last half century. But this, 
which is after all the fault more of the 
master brickmaker than of the work- 
man, is hardly a sufficient reason for re- 
ducing all the laborers to slavery; at 
least, unless it can be shown that the 
days of slavery were days free from 
commercial fraud, which a glance at the 
medieval statute-book of England will 
convince Mr. Carlyle, if his mind is open 
to any evidence, that they were not. A 
reference to the history of Railway 
Legislation will also recall to his recol- 
lection certain proofs of the fact that 
landed-aristocrats, be they never so no- 
ble and polite, when the chance of il- 
licit gain is presented to them, were not 
much more to be relied upon than the 
makers of bricks. Has he, after all, any 
very good reason, personally, to com- 
plain of the workmen who produce the 
material conveniences and comforts of 
the age? Have not his books been very 
tolerably printed, and brought him in a 
fair price? Has he not been pretty well 
housed and fed? Has he not been car- 
ried about pretty safely and swiftly on 
railroads? Have not the telegraph and 
the penny-post served him well? Has 
he not lived in a warm house, had nour- 
ishing food to eat, and been kept secure 
from the violence of any one who might 
have taken it into his head to make the 
philosopher a slave, and whip or hang 
him for not producing sounder theories ? 
And those two thirds of a miilion annu- 
ally, with which Lord Derby is to carry 
on his drilling operations, whence are 
they to come? Does not Mr. Carlyle 
assume that they will be punctually pro- 
duced by the free labor of these “ eman- 
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cipated horses,” and preserved from spo- 
liation by their respect for property 
and law? These are matters worth 
his consideration before he breathes 
thoughts of sanguinary violence, from 
which he would himself shrink if they 
were put into plain words, into hearts 
often as cruel, though under the mark 
of great outward refinement, as that of 
any ruffian who massacred in Jamaica, 
and now full of panic anger at the peril 
which they feel is threatening the privi- 
leges of their order. Instead of the 
“God-appointed order” which he de- 
sires, he will make his country and the 
world the scene of a worse than anarchic 
conflict between two factions alternate- 
ly victorious and ever increasing in un- 
scrupulousness and thirst of blood. It 
would be a “deluge from the Pit of 
Hell” indeed. 

“Men,” we are told in “ Shooting 
Niagara,” “are not permitted to encour- 
age, patronize, or in any form counte- 
nance the working, wearing, or acting 
of hypocrisies in this world, On the 
contrary, they are to hate all such with 
a perfect hatred—to do their best in ex- 
tinguishing them as the poison of man- 
kind. This is the temper for purchasers 
of work; how much more that for 
doers and producers of it! Work, 
every one of you, like the Demiurgus 
or Eternal world-builder; work, none 
of you, like the Diabolus or Denier and 
Destroyer—under penalites!” There 
is no more practical force or virtue in 
this language, or in volumes of such 
language, than in the commonest and 
simplest exhortation to honesty and 
truth. It is wind, and, by sucking it, a 
good many of Mr. Carlyle’s disciples 
have become most portentous wind-bags. 
But such truth as there is in it is ap- 
plicable, we suppose, to the producers 
of philosophies as well as to the produ- 
cers of bricks. If the brickmakers are 
bound, under awful penalties, to give 
us bricks that will stand the weather, 
the philosophers are bound to give us 
theories which accord with facts and 
will bear the test of common sense. 
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Tue lizard and the water-snake, 

All things that haunt in tarn and brake, 
Breed where, through fretting reeds and flags 
The sluggish Pymaturing lags. 

The winds, grown heavy as with death, 

(So do they feel the poisonous breath 

Of snaky vines, green spume of sedge 

And fern, that fringe the river’s edge,) 

Swoon where the waters darkly pass, 

Stained with the stain of bruised grass, 
Roots of dead things, and leaves that years 
Have scorched with fires and steeped with tears. 


Broad flats there are to left and right : 
A wilderness whose mystic shades 

Nor light of sun or moon invades, 
Where fear the startled foot makes light 
As steps among lone graves at night. 
From tangled undergrowth uprise 
Thick-fruited beeches, hickories, 

Elms pendulous, and walnuts hoar, 

The ghostly-armored sycamore, 

And rugged oaks, from whose green cowls, 
Hoot the long night the hooded owls. 


Il. 


Drawn strangely to this solitude, 

One came whom no man understood. 
Painter and sculptor, he had wrought 

In outward forms his inward thought, 
Whereof the meaning dimly guessed 

The rude who stared and round him pressed. 
They knew what flocks were best afield, 
What lands would fattest harvests yield ; 
Seasons they knew and times, but not 

The painter’s dream, the sculptor’s thought, 
And whispered, when they passed him by, 
“ Hist ! he hath madness in his eye.” 


Careless of good report or ill, 

He wrought with hand of patient skill 
In form, and line, and shade, to tell 

A tale of tales most wonderful : 

How, touched with sorrow for our state, 
Heaven opened wide its pearly gate, 
And One, to wound our sinful pride, 
Descended, prayed for us, and died, 
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Onc face upon his canvas shone, 

One face he carved in wood and stone, 
Wherein great pity was, and love, 

And suffering the heart to move ; 

Yet so divine its gracious air 

_ That women came and worshiped there, 
And men, who thought to scoff and jeer, 
Turned to wipe off th’ unbidden tear. 


But he, the artist, was as one 

Who, in a language not his own, 
Strives to make clear the laboring sense ; 
Or one who hears in holy hours 
Voices that seem from native land— 
The angels singing to the flowers— 
Know them, yet cannot understand, 
And though unskilled on instruments, 
Yet seeks to utter through their keys 
The burden of these melodies ; 

So, trying oft, as oft in vain, 

To shape the image of his brain, 
With troubled countenance he cried, 
“ Unsatisfied | unsatisfied ! ” 

And in great grief none understood, 
Withdrew him to the solitude. 
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“ Tord Christ!” he prayed, hand smiting hand 
In the drear shadow of the land, 

“ As thou didst show thyself to her 
Who waited at the sepulchre, 

Reveal thyself once more to sight, 

And out of darkness bring the light. 
Make clear my inward sense of Thee— 
Love softening heavenly majesty, 

Grace shining through a cloud of pain, 
Patience to bear and not complain, 
Forgiveness conquering sense of wrong, 
And pity for a scoffing throng. 

So shall these hands obedient trace 

The features of no mortal face, 

And men shail say, Behold, how fair ! 
The presence of a God is there.” 


And still he prayed: “ Lord! thou art here 
Embracing as the atmosphere. 

Thy love the woodbirds’ notes confess ; 
Thy ark is in the wilderness. 

So will I carve my thought of Thee, 

And fashion from the living tree. 

In Thine own temple shall it stand 
O’erlooking all the lonely land, 

And men shall say, approaching near, 
Behold, our Father dwelleth here.” 
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So said. From out fair ranks of trees 
He chose (for sweetness stung by bees) 
One whose green top the morning sun 
Was first of trees to look upon. 

The fragrant boughs he lopped : it stood 
Bare as when winters scourge the wood, 
Or lightnings rive, or tongues of fire 
Outrun the winds in keen desire. 

There wrought in holy solitude — 

This man whom no man understood, 
And through the silence of the air 

At evening rose the solemn prayer, 

“In thine own temple, Lord, appear!” 


Vv. 


When frosts make silvery every sound, 
‘And scarlet trumpets fire the ground, 

Two hunters, wandering through the wood, 
Saw with awed eyes, and understood. 
Prone at the carved tree’s gnarled base 
One dead they saw ; and shining there, 


Clear in the crystal of the air, 
A face that seemed no mortal face— 
The presence of a God was there! 


A STRANDED SHIP. 


PART THIRD. 


THE WRECK OF THE OSPREY. 


It may have been that the boys of 
the Sophomore class in the old Coilege 
began it, or it may have been some- 
thing in the grave, quiet dignity and 
power of the man—a something more 
befitting maturity than youth—or it 
may have been one of society’s little re- 
venges ; but however it came about, or 
however it began, Professor Albert 
Daunton was, wherever he was known, 
spoken of as “ old.” 

It is quite true that he was a silent, 
reticent man—but almost all scholars 
are that ; it is true that there were deep 
lines of care in the broad, white fore- 
head—but so are there in all thoughtful 
men’s brows; it is true that he had lit- 
tle of the charm and careless grace 
which come and go with early man- 


hood, that his clothes of sober brown 
were somewhat baggy, and mostly sat 
awry upon his lean, nervous body—but 
then, what has a grave professor to do 
with youth’s vanities or graces? Life 
was solemn and earnest to the staid 
professor, and man’s chief aim, he said 
and believed, was self-development. 

But he was not an old man; he-was 
rather a quiet, bookish one, reticent, 
fastidious ; a little stiff and awkward, 
undoubtedly, but those who knew him 
best said, that if the right fingers touch- 
ed the keys, his discourse was like ex- 
cellent music, and they hinted at great 
depths of feeling lying serenely beneath 
the undemonstrative surface. He had 
been a thoughtful, retiring boy, and the 
ripened fruit was only of the kind the 
blossom promised. 
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He was not very fond of society, and 
possibly Society called him “Old Daun- 
ton,” to revenge itself for the slight. 
The college was his first thought, and 
held a good deal of his life and love; 
to his books at home he gave another 
generous slice of his affections, and to 
home itself another; so, naturally, he 
had littie left for the idle crowd out- 
side. 

He was only a Freshman himself so 
few years ago, that it seemed very ab- 
surd to call this man “ Old Daunton.” 
It was while he was still a Freshman 
that his mother brought home her little 
baby niece one night after the funeral 
of its father, and became at on’« so 
tender and motherly to the girl that she 
grew up, unconscious of any loss out of 
her life. That was only ten years ago, 
and though Daunton had been made 
professor a long time, the little girl was 
only twenty now. So, of course, Daun- 
ton could not be so very old. But he 
was odd and queer and priggish ; there 
was no denying that, for everybody 
said it was true, and he certainly did 
cling with a most stupid tenacity to the 
old fogy college, and the old home and 
its inmates. “To his old home and his 
mother,’ he would have maintained; 
but Society said, with its wickedest 
smile, “to the little girl, turned twenty.” 

Some stupid person one day repeafed 
Society’s remark, so that it came to his 
ears; may be it was intended that it 
should. 

“No,” he said to himself, “I am not 
more fond of my adopted sister than a 
brother should be. I have, though, 
that much fondness for her, I hope.” 

Just then the girl chanced to pass, 
and the man looked down into her 
sweet, fair face, about which the gold- 
en-red hair of Berenice hung in wavy 
clouds. And then as he looked down 
into the depths of the tender eyes, and 
saw how fair she was and good and 
pure ; and remembering her sunny tem- 
per and grave simplicity, he felt that it 
was pleasant to have this beautiful 
woman near him; that her grace and 
youth and wisdom made all stories of 
knight-errantry possible and true; that 
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her purity and simple truth helped his 
faith in mankind, and threw about all 
women he knew a certain glamour of 
saintliness and a profounder loveliness. 
But he did not love her as lovers do 
their mistresses; and, as for marrying 
any one, he had not thought of that yet. 
That would come in its own good time, 
as Providence or Fate appointed. His 
loves, he thought, were only to be found 
among the old Hellenic heroines. 

And with this conclusion reached so 
easily, he shook the gossip off, and was 
glad that he had so readily settled 
every thing between himself and the 
girl whom he called his sister. 

As for Margaret Daunton, she looked 
up to the quiet professor with feelings 
of awful reverence and admiration, 
which the least lover-like attentions on 
his part would have quickly developed 
into love. But while the awkward old 
fellow of thirty was courtly as a Span- 
iard, he was equally as cold. He was 
the only hero that she had ever met 
face to face—not exactly a Bayard ora 
Sir Philip Sidney, but a Bacon. He 
was the highest type of man she had 
ever known, and may be the highest she 
would ever know; but he was not gal- 
lant and debonair, as other heroes short- 
ly coming into her life would be. It 
was a pity. If he had only been a little 
less like my lord of Verulam, a little 
more like Sir Philip. 


The long vacation had come to the 
old College at Cambridge, as it comes 
everywhere, with the tropical heats of 
the summer; and coming to the pro- 
fessor as to other men, he took his 
mother and Margaret Daunton down 
to the Jersey coast, selecting for their 
holiday retreat an old farm-house in 
Ocean County, lying back half a mile 
from the sea, on the south bank of the 
Squan river, shut out from all the world 
by surrounding oaks, and long, melan- 
choly ranges of cedars. For more than 
thirty years, people from far and near 
have been going to that same old farm- 
house by the sea, in parties of twos and 
threes, until sometimes the guests have 
numbered thirty or forty, and then the 
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bluff, honest old wrecking-master, Cap- 
tain Brown, to whom it has descended, 
has counted it a prosperous season in- 
deed. 

The Squan river, lying directly back 
of the house, is, for nearly twelve miles 
above the inlet, simply an arm of the 
ocean, having its tidal flow and ebb, 
and formerly, in stormy weather, the 
less venturesome craft that sailed the 
sea, ran into it for shelter. But they 
must be very wise pilots, indeed, who 
do this now, for the inlet has nearly 
closed up and is but a few feet wide; 
though once inside the howling waters 
of the bar, there is a harbor for a 
hundred ships. 

The season was backward ; the rains, 
heavy and cold, continued on this bit 
of coast until late in the summer, keep- 
ing visitors away from it for a time. 
The Dauntons having arrived early, 
were for weeks the only occupants of 
the farm, and the only passengers in the 
beach wagon, going down for their bath 
in the sea. The professor, who donned 


the old wrecking-master’s pea-jacket 
and his own heavy boots, rather enjoy- 
ed the continually recurring rains and 
storms, and the loneliness of the place. 
It was a rule of life with him to hate 
strangers, and he dreaded the sunshine 
and clear skies that would crowd the 


old farm-house with them. He and 
Margaret, in the roughest weather, he 
muffled up in Captain Brown’s pea-jack- 
et and she in her water-proof, took long 
walks through the woods, across fields, 
and along the river and ocean shores. 
It was not so pleasant to Mrs. Daunton, 
whom feeble health and rough weather 
obliged to keep in-doors; but it was all 
delightful enough to these two people, 
whose hardier strength gave to their 
life on the sandy cliffs, or under the 
sombre cedars, a new zest and meaning. 

It was curious, but here the professor 
did not greatly miss his old books, or 
his college associations, and, indeed, 
they became at length only dim and far- 
off memories of toil. There is a weight 
of languor and laziness in the air of 
Squan Beach, that makes mental or 
physical labor altogether impossible in 
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sunny weather. The dweller on that 
sleep-enchanted shore is content, on 
golden summer days, to lie in the sun, 
to watch the flying clouds, to taste the 
saltiness of the air, to note the flight 
of the sea-gull and osprey, to bathe in 
the swelling surf, to rest soul and body 
in the shade of the oaks and cedars, to 
be content to live drowsy, uneventful 
days, to forget the busy, fretting world 
beyond, and to give time to living and 
loving. 

Early in July the rainy season closed ; 
and at stage-time every day, Captain 
Brown stood on the corner of the porch, 
welcoming new guests. Directly the 
house was full, and the over-crowded 
beach wagon was now obliged to make 
a second trip to accommodate the nu- 
merous bathers. They were all gather- 
ed about the low wooden houses one 
day, after the bath, watching the mists 
driving in over the still, unruffled 
waters; they seemed to be swept in 
before a great wind, the rapid flight of 
which they heralded and fled from. To 
the northeast a speck of black cloud 
was set in the sky, and as the people 
stood there, it suddenly grew wider, 
denser, until in a little while it seemed 
to cover the ocean from shore to shore. 
Out of that cloud the northeast wind 
came, driving the mists before it, caus- 
ing consternation among a hundred 
ships, which at the first gathering of 
the mists, clewed down their sails, tack- 
ed about while yet there was time, and 
made for the broad, open sea, where 
they hoped to outride the galc in safety. 

The guests of the old farm stood 
there quiet and awed; they heard the 
howling of the coming wind, saw the 
sea boil up under it as it whistled in- 
land, saw a hundred sail or more furl- 
ing every inch of unnecessary canvas, 
running affrighted from the grim and 
dangerous beach, which, change as it 
may with every tempest, lies forever 
dotted here and there with wrecks of 
noble ships; and which, farther back, in 
the little cemetery on the cliffs, shows 
the hundred graves of unknown mari- 
ners who died among its hungry foam, 
and sent home no tidings. 
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If the hundred ships and more could 
find safety in the open sea, they had 
already found it, for they had outsailed 
the dangers of the coast—all but one. 
Not a mile from shore a schooner-rigged 
yacht, rolling heavily and lying deep in 
the water, washed momentarily by gi- 
gantic seas, floundered and struggled in 
the waves of the coming storm. The 
rush of the wind had reached the land; 
and, as if in an insane defiance of it, 
the men on the yacht threw out their 
sails on either side, wing-and-wing, ran 
up their fiying-jib and set the sky-sail, 
when the vessel bowed deeply forward, 
rose again as free and graceful as a gull, 
seeming only to touch the crest of the 
waves for an instant, then to plunge be- 
neath them, but staggering, plunging 
onward with awful speed, she drove 
ahead into the seething whirl of the 
breakers. 

The yacht was making for the inlet, 
and was close enough to the shore now 
to enable those who breathlessly watch- 
ed her course, to distinguish the man at 
the helm, a young fellow of gigantic 
figure, whom they had seen make fast 
the main-sheet to the deck with his 
own hands; and although his vessel 
plunged deep into every sea, threaten- 
ing to go down headforemost each mo- 
ment, the young sailor held her on her 
course, and fixing his eyes upon one 
point in the rapidly nearing shore, he 
let his vessel drive on to its apparent 
destruction as if it was pursued by the 
fabled Furies of the wind. 

Now staggering beneath and mount- 
ing triumphantly again to the surface of 
the waves, rearing and plunging like a 
horse unused to goading and feeling 
whip and spur for the first time, the 
yacht sailed on; when, from the wreck- 
ing-station below, about which wreck- 
ers and fishermen had gathered in haste 
to watch the adventurous craft, a signal 
was run up. “Make half a point 
south,” it said. Instantly the yacht 
was squared away as indicated, when, 
coming full before the wind, her jib- 
sheets were torn away one by one, the 
sky-sail shivered for a moment in the 
gale and then was ripped out, and flut- 
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tered away like a cloud; yet, all un- 
mindful of the wreck above and below, 
the man at the helm kept her bow that 
half a point south, for there lay the 
narrow inlet, dangerous and uncertain 
in fairest weather, as its breakers roared 
and broke, but now a desperate, almost 
a hopeless chance. 

Margaret Daunton held the Profess- 
or’s arm with a fierce grip. “ Will the 
man make the inlet?” she asked. ‘Is 
he sure to do it?” 

“T do not know; it is a poor chance,” 
the Professor said. “ But why more anx- 
iety for that handsome, daring devil at 
the helm than for the two or three other 
men there, Margaret ?” 

“Can you look at the different men, 
and ask that? He stands erect, head 
and shoulders above them all. From 
here you can see the coward-look in 
their shrinking figures, but there is 
none in his. He is not careless of his 
life; he is bending every nerve and 
muscle to save himself and them, and 
yet, when he will be within a single 
moment of his death, he will not more 
certainly look it in the face than he is 
doing now. Why should I not give 
my sympathy to the brave man instead 
of the cowards there ?” 

“Because, Margaret, the cowards 
there, may have wives and children at 
home; and that fellow has none, or he 
would give this lee-shore a wide berth.” 

Then a cloud of suspicion or doubt 
fell between these two that had never 
been there before, and they walked on 
down the beach to the inlet in silence 
which neither cared to disturb. The 
Professor was annoyed and vexed by 
the girl’s interest in this stranger, who 
guided his boat among the breakers 
with such free and skilful daring; and 
she, too, was annoyed that the Professor, 
always before just and generous, should 
withhold any credit from the brave 
fellow out there, struggling so grandly 
for life. 

Yet what could it matter to the old 
Professor for whom she interested her- 
self? Were not his loves and romances 
away back there among the dead Hel- 
lenic fables? He had said so, and yet 
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the man’s heart beat uneasily when he 
saw this girl whom he had grown to 
consider his very own by every tie of 
gratitude and affection, bestowing her 
sympathy and showing deep feeling for 
another, and that other a stranger; 
dimly seen as yet far out at sea. 

He had forgotten, in his annoyance at 
Margaret, to watch the course of the 
yacht, when a sharp cry from her sud- 
denly drew his attention to the strug- 
gling boat. An ugly squall had struck 
her at an imminent moment, tearing out 
the deck fastenings, which held the 
main-sail square away, and in an instant 
it was flung aloft, caught by the gale, 
and wound about and around the pliant 
mast which bent like steel. Sky-sail 
and jibs and main-sail were gone, and 
nothing left but the foresail now, which, 
in the flawy gale, threatened momen- 
tarily to jibe, in which case all previous 
efforts would be rendered futile. But 


the blue-coated sailor at the helm held 
the little vessel on her course as un- 
daunted, as if he knew every drop of 


water under him. The roar and thun- 
der of the surf were too deep for those 
on shore to hear his vioce, but from his 
gestures they knew that he was giving 
orders which were not obeyed by the 
demoralized crew. 

The yacht was of twelve feet beam, 
while the entrance to: the inlet was 
barely twenty feet in all. So that even 
in case the sailor’s quick eye detected 
the very centre of the channel, he would 
have scarcely four feet of water on either 
gunwale. 

Captain Brown stood among his men, 
who, resting on the sides of the life- 
boats, keenly watched the daring sailor. 

“She never ken make it, Cap’en 
Brown; ef he luffs, she'll gibe, an’ ef 
he don’t luff, that bit of canvas ’ill go 
by the wind,” said a smoky-skinned, 
wheezy-voiced old fellow at the Cap- 
tain’s side. 

“* Well now, I don’t know about that, 
William. It’s oncertain. You see, that 
young fellow’s pert, he is, and he’s got 
true grit, an’ he’s plucky, an’ he’s got a 
clear eye an’ a steady, cool hand, an’ he 
wouldn’t surprise me if he won, after 
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all,” the Captain drawled out, senten- 
tiously. 

The yacht had approached the mouth 
of the seething hell of the breakers that 
already sprang at her bows and leaped 
upon her deck, when she lurched to 
leeward, and her fore-sail which hither- 
to had stood the fury of the gale un- 
scathed, parted from boom to gaff, and 
directly was only a flaunting mass of 
ribbons in the wind. 

The life-boats were hurriedly run 
down to the shore, as quickly manned, 
and a dozen brawny fishermen stood by, 
ready to launch them when the little 
craft struck the bar. But she did not 
strike at all. She was suddenly put 
hard to windward, the gale caught the 
few yards of the main-sail still unfurled 
about the peak, she obeyed the hand at 
the helm, and while the eager crowd 
looked on and held their breath, while 
a hundred seconds might be told off, 
the yacht lifted up her bow again, 
struck the crest of the last defeated 
breaker, plunged and rose and plunged 
and rose, and the next instant sailed 
quietly into the unrufiled surface of the 
river. 

Without any seeming haste or excite- 
ent she was battened down; after some 
trunks and baggage were brought up 
from below, her shattered sails were 
furled, her rigging cut away, her decks 
cleared, her yawl was launched, the 
luggage stowed into it, and then the 
crew and the blue-coated young fellow 
landed. 

He was met by the wrecking-master, 
who extended his brawny hand in token 
of welcome and fellowship, for the old 
fellow had been a sailor before the other 
was born. 

“ Thanks for your timely signal, Cap- 
tain. The little Argo would scarcely 
have brought us safely to shore without 
it; and in that case the golden fleece 
would have been altogether lost to me, 
T am afraid.” 

“T dunno about that fleece, Cap’en, 
but I do know you’ve just saved your 
bacon, and although I say it to your 
face, which I shouldn’t, you’re a brave 
fellow, and I'd like to shake hands agen 
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if you don’t mind it; also, while you’re 
here, I'd like it mightily if you’"ld make 
my house you’re own, just to stay at or 
come and go to, as you like; a bed’s 
better nor a hammock any time, and 
similarly, dry land better nor water; 
but,” said the Captain, “ why in thun- 
der did you, a pert enough sailor, as 
T’ve seen to-day, run onto a lee-shore in 
a nor’-easter ?” 

“The last thing first then, Captain. 
The yacht has settled six inches since 
she crossed that last breaker; that 
strained and hammered her to death; 
but she was sinking before the gale 
came on, and I ran on a lee-shore, 
thinking only of beaching her as a des- 
perate chance for life; just then I saw 
your inlet here, made for it, got my 
course by your signal, and here I am, 
and there’s my hand, and I will take 
your bed, and again a thousand thanks 
to you for my safety.” 

“You ought to thank God for it, 
young man; for when the sea rose up 
to swallow you alive, it was His hand, 


not mine, ihat parted the waters and 
delivered you.” 
“T do thank God,” the sailor said, 
“with all my heart, my friend, and——” 
Something just then blanched the 
brave young fellow’s face whiter than 
the threatened death out there had 


done. What was it? What had stop- 
ped the ready current of his talk, cut- 
ting short his speech? What was it 
that made his hand tremble up to his 
mouth in that weak, uncertain way ? 
Not any thing in the old Captain’s 
manner; not the soft, brown eyes of 
the girl, timidly bent upon him; not 
the quiet, controlled eyes of the man 
on whose arm she leaned. Yet, for a 
hurried moment, he was cowed, as no 
mere physical danger could have done ; 
he seemed to the girl to have suddenly 
lost his height of stature and bravery 
of bearing; to shrink and tremble be- 
fore the man at her side. She looked 
alternately into their faces for an an- 
swer to his curious behavior; but when 
she turned to the Professor, the usual 
grave, reticent smile was on his lips, 
and if the two men had ever met be- 
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fore, there was no sign of it in the Pro- 
fessor’s eyes, which looked dully into 
the eyes of the sailor, absent of mean- 
ing or recognition. 

Wher, still perplexed at the unsolved 
riddle, she turned again to the other 
man, he was shaking hands gayly 
enough with the old wrecking-master ; 
then he gave some directions quietly 
and coolly to his crew about his lug- 
gage and the sinking yacht. His face 
was turned fully toward her, and she 
noticed that the pallor and fright were 
gone from it, that his manner was easy 
and possessed, that, as he looked to- 
ward her, there was a bright, boyish 
smile in his eyes; and when Captain 
Brown presented Mr. Luke Connor to 
her and the Professor, the two men 
gravely saluted each other after the 
fashion of gentlemen, and she noticed 
the bits of talk succeeding had nothing 
different in them from other bits of talk 
likely to chance between two intelligent 
persons when introduced to each other. 

“We must congratulate you on your 
escape,” the Professor said. “ Your 
vessel is sinking, I think you told the 
Captain.” 

“Yes, she leaked badly before, but 
that last thumping she got in the inlet 
was too much for her. She will be 
gone in an hour, if she is not already 
aground.” 

“Then,” said Margaret, her rare, 
sweet smile mocking the gravely spoken 
words, “Iam afraid the modern Jason 
will have all the dangers of the voyage 
and pursuit, without finding the golden 
fleece.” 

Luke Connor looked far out to sea as 
the girl stopped speaking, as if he 
weighed the dangers he had passed, be- 
fore he answered her. 

“T am not so sure of that,” he said 
presently. “The gods of to-day, I 
fancy, are as vigilant and strong as 
those older ones; indeed, I am not sure 
they are not the same, and who knows 
that they did not send the new Argo 
there, to this shore, knowing that here 
the modern Jason might find the gold- 
en fleece. Adventurers are sailing to- 
day over every sea in search of it; one 
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is hunting it in the mines of California 
or Australia, another in India or Japan, 
but everybody is hunting it somewhere. 
I think the golden fleece of to-day is 
only another name for happines;, and I 
am as likely to find it here as else- 
where.” 

The man’s voice had grown low and 
solemn and prophetic, and the girl, 
noticing his changed manner, looked at 
him curiously. If then he had given 
one bold glance into the pure brown 
eyes before him, or had dared to cast a 
single admiring look at her, or at the 
bright masses of the golden hair, wav- 
ing so luxuriantly about her neck and 
face, she would have caught the hidden 
sense of his meaning, and if she had, 
she would have avoided him forever 
after. But his eyes did not once meet 


hers, they being still bent far out at 
sea; and the girl, too simple and true 
to be suspicious or to take alarm, only 
simply wondered where, among the 
melancholy groves of that grim shore, 
the golden fleece might hang. 


But the Professor, quicker of thought 
than she, and more suspicious, too, 
knew that Margaret had curiously at- 
tracted Luke Connor, and that the gold- 
en hair floating about her form, typified 
to the reckless sailor Jason’s fabled 
fleece. 

The Argo had settled at flood tide, 
but her deck still showed above the 
surface of the shallow river. ‘“ She lies 
safe enough there,” Luke said. “If you 
think her traps worth the trouble, she 
is yours to dismantle, Captain Brown, 
but her hull is sprained and thumped 
to pieces.” 

He looked back regretfully at the 
sunken wreck. They had been good 
friends together, the man and his boat. 
If, as he said, the golden fleece was only 
another name for happiness, he had 
sought that in many places in his yacht. 
They had shared a good many dangers, 
lived true, brave lives together, strug- 
gling and wrestling with tempest and 
sea, and now the old Argo laid there in 
that hole of a river, sunk and worth- 
less, It had been a better life than any 
he knew on shore. That was a fever 
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of dissipation, a round of pleasure that 
was unwholesome and vile. The only 
love he knew there, was the love that 
he had bought. The lips that kissed 
the pure brow of Psyche, had kissed no 
pure lips since; the hand made bloody 
on that long-ago commencement night, 
had never been clean again, he morbid- 
ly fancied. Yet in every hour of this 
man’s plunges into vice and wretched- 
ness, his true, nobler self, cried out for 
something better—for the sweet, manly 
life he had once known—for friendship 
and love. But he knew that men look- 
ed coldly on him, that fathers of pure 
girls never asked him to their houses, 
that, mixed with the sincerest interest 
men ever showed him, there was more 
than one half morbid curiosity. He 
knew, when he met his former friends 
face to face, that if they noticed him at 
all, which few did, they were quietly 
wondering, as they passed on their 
opposite way, how a murderer must 
feel, what must be the daily life of a 
man who has escaped hanging, or what 
distempered fancies of the murdered 
victim tortured him by night. 

If he could have answered them at 
all, he would have said that no thought 
of being hanged, that no ghost of the 
dead man who had wronged his sister, 
ever came to him by day or night. But 
while no ghost ever haunted him, sleep- 
ing or waking, the awful crime of which 
his soul stood guilty, was like a second 
self, clinging close as his skin, urging 
him forever into the Lethe of riot and 
dissipation. He only lived to forget, to 
get rid for awhile of his self; and the 
pity of it all was, that under the crust 
of vice that was on it, there was a true, 
manly, noble self, full of generous im- 
pulses, capable of heroic achievements, 
worthy of good men’s honor and affec- 
tionate regard ; but indeed it was true, 
he had buried it all very deep, so that 
men went on remembering his crime, 
after they should have forgiven and for- 
gotten it. 

While the men whom he had known 
in that old, happier time, placed a gulf, 
impossible to bridge over, between him 
and them, it was curious that women 
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and little children, with their pure, un- 
erring instincts, came close to and loved 
the man. It might have been partly his 
genuine, hearty manner, or his superb 
beauty, alive and magnetic with health 
and strength, or his free thought and 
free speech that beguiled them and won 
their hearts; but whatever it was, wom- 
en and children had been very tender 
of his faults and loving of Luke Connor. 

As he walked beside Margaret Daun- 
ton from the beach to the farmhouse, 
his instincts telling him how pure and 
gentle a woman she was, his senses 
showing him how beautiful and intelli- 
gent she was, he felt as he had never 
done before ; his crime weighed heavily 
upon him, and he knew with deadly 
certainty that the once sweet waters of 
life that he had muddied, he must 
drink to the end; that a pure womar, 
saintly in thought and deed, was not 
for him to gather to his breast. Other 


men, with clean hands and unsullied 
name might strive to win, and some 
one marry her; but he alone was shut 


out under the ban. 

In that same hour, if the old Argo, 
lying a sunken, worthless wreck in the 
river there, could have been made sea- 
worthy again, he would have plunged 
once more into the breakers with her, 
no matter how the bar threatened, or 
what storms prevailed or winds blew. 
Better the sudden death out yonder, 
than to live to bear this girl’s reproach. 

It was not that she had already be- 
come essential to him, but it was natu- 
ral that a man cut off from white bread 
for many long years, should loathe the 
black loaf forever held to his lips, and 
hunger for the other; or that a bare- 
footed beggar, passing the boundaries 
of a fair domain, should pause for 
awhile to behold how fair it was, and 
then to wish that the title to it should 
be made clear to him and his heirs for- 
ever; especially natural would it seem 
if the beggar’s tastes fitted him to en- 
joy such an estate. He, Luke Connor, 
was the man who had eaten only of the 
black bread of bought, vicious pleas- 
ures, whose nature cried out hungry for 
better food; he was the bare-footed 
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beggar, gazing over the walls of a beau- 
tiful domain, whose fruitful acres stretch- 
ed away to the sea and sky-line—a wall 
which he might never cross, lest the cry 
of the keeper be raised against him, and 
he be hunted down. 

He felt that he was not a man while 
he could not say to this girl’s mother, 
“Give me your child, for I love her.” 
Other men might go to her, telling the 
reverential love they felt, but he never 
might. 

He could never do that; his hands 
were bloody; and if it were right for 
the State, or Justice, to take life at all, 
he had no right to his lifeeven. It had 
been saved, and the State, or Justice, 
cheated out of it by a quibble, a law- 
yer’s shrewd eloquence, or the whim of 
a soft-hearted jury; so he felt that he 
bore his life even under a false pretence, 
and that it had been forfeit long ago. 
Yet no man lowed life better than he 
loved his, It was sweet and good to 
him from the rising to the setting of 
the sun; and no man would have fought 
more desperately to preserve it, if a 
struggle came. 

But it could never be a man’s full life, 
he thought, unless he might love and 
marry as other men could, He knew 
the danger before him when it was only 
an hour old, but he did not flee from it. 
Let the surly keeper come, he said ; but 
he would first see the beautiful fields, 
the long, dim paths, the friendly shad- 
ows of the trees, smell the fragrance of 
the flowers and hear the songs of birds 
and plash of fountains. Let the keeper 
come; the beggar would have climbed 
the wall and seen with his own eyes 
how broad and fair the landscape was, 
and as he was turned out again to wan- 
der over the rough highways, eating 
his black bread, what he had seen and 
heard would bea pleasant and happy 
memory to him forever. So, Luke Con- 
nor resolved to linger for a day or two, 
with the beautiful woman, under the 
old wrecking-master’s roof, and then he 
would go back to the love that could 
be bought and pleasures that bury self 
and bring forgetfulness. But he never 
would forget, that he had seen Margaret 
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Daunton, and that, for a day or two, he 
had stood up before her, accounted 
worthy of her regard and honor, 

But he did not go after a day or two, 
nor yet after many days. He too, after 
long, rough years,. sat down by the 
sweet waters and ate of the blissful 
lotus, which brought dreamful ease and 
forgetfulness of crime and trouble. 

He sent to town to have his horses 
brought down, he discarded his sailor’s 
suit, and robed himself bravely, as a 
man does who wishes to appear at his 
best in the eyes of the woman he loves, 

The story of that old farm-house was 
repeating itself at every watering-place, 
large and small, along the whole Atlan- 
tic coast and at every summer retreat in 
mountain or valley. The old, old story, 
forever beautiful and new, of two peo- 
ple of opposite sex, coming directly to 
believe that “ all for love, and the world 
well lost” is the onlg true religion. 
Margaret Daunton and Luke Connor 
had learned that faith on the sands, 
that day by the sea, I think; but then 
they only saw, as in a glass, darkly ; 
and now, after these many days of rides 
and walks and sunset wanderings they 
would have died at the stake for it, 
bravely as any bigot of the olden time 
for his higher creed. 

This was all very bad for the grave, 
old Professor of thirty. He had made 
a terrible mistake of it. If he had 
only, in those old days at home, been 
less blind, less devoted to his stupid 
books, less interested in his Greek poet- 
ry and College duties; if he had only 
loved his Hellenic heroines less, and 
cared more for the beautiful, loving 
girl, whom his stupid affection called 
sister | 

But he had been so secure in his 
possession of the yellow-haired little 
girl that he had been in no hurry to 
fall in love with and marry her. There, 
at home, his dear old mother played 
house-dog, keeping watch and ward at 
the gate, driving all poachers away; 
but here, in this summer holiday, came 
this bare-footed beggar, Luke Connor, 
claiming the fair domain, and making 
out a good title to it, too. 
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He knew that he had only to utter 
one word into the girl’s ear to make 
her send the beggar all to sea again ; to 
make her great, brown eyes dilate with 
horror, to make her shrink appalled 
from his touch. But would he say it, 
that was the question! What was his 
duty? Was it the devil of selfishness 
that tempted him to go to the girl with 
Luke Connor’s story, or was it solely a 
real desire for her completest happiness 
that prompted him to tell her the man 
was a murderer, a debauchee? He 
knew the coarse delights, the vices and 
sloughs of vileness the man had groy- 
elled in for a good many years past. 
Was he fit to marry with such a woman 
as Margaret, a woman sweet and saintly 
as few women were? He might let the 
old crime go, and be silent about it. 
God knew, there was sufficient provo- 
cation for that, the Professor thought. 
He could scarcely blame the man for 
that; besides, the man was mad when 
he did it. But, outside of that, was 
Luke Connor fit to be Margaret’s hus- 
band ?—and even if he could forget and 
forgive it, would others do so? If they 
ever married, would not the scorn and 
jibe follow Margaret, as surely as it 
had followed him? And how could he 
save her at all, if he kept that old, foul 
tale of murder back ? 

He thought it over for a long time, 
weighing the matter coolly in his mind. 
If he told her—well? Then the beg- 
gar, Luke Connor, with his altogether 
wrecked, miserable life, would hurry 
back to his old existence of bought sin, 
and Margaret would be glad that he 
had saved her from the ignominy of 
being a murderer’s wife, of being the 
mother of a murderer’s children. And 
for himself? Had he a right to think 
of himself at all, just then? He had, 
for he, too, loved Margaret ; and if she 
married with Luke Connor, where 
would he carry his wreck of life? 
Would his books, his College, his Hel- 
lenic heroines supply her place in his 
vacant home in all his future years ? 

Yet look at it as he would, the high- 
toned genteman and scholar shrank 
from the task of telling her. He could 
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not help thinking that this young fel- 
low’s lines had fallen in rough places ; 
that if he had dropped out of good 
men’s graces, he had been sorely tempt- 
ed to his fall; and now, just as Con- 
nor’s feet had touched solid ground, 
and his soul tasted happiness, he was 
about to knock it all from under his 
feet and send him back into the slough 
again. The more the Professor looked 
at it, the more he did not like it. It 
was a dirty bit of business for any man 
to do, he said, He began to doubt if 
happiness would be worth the purchase 
at that price—but, then, her happiness, 
he asked himself. Might that not be 
worth paying much more for, to secure ? 
He was not certain of that; women 
were curious in their likes and dislikes, 
After all, what had this man done to 
commend himself to Margaret’s favor ? 
He had simply stood up like a man in 
an ugly swash of sea, and successfully 
run his yacht into smooth water. Suc- 
cess counts so much with women, 
thought the Professor. 

But what was it Margaret had said 
under her breath that day, while the 
tears wet her cheeks, as she saw Luke 
Connor guiding his sinking, battered 
boat through the breakers? Only this: 
“Tt would be so easy, if the time had 
come, to die by the side of a brave man 
like that.” Ah! Professor, we old fel- 
lows, who have wives and daughters, 
and who have lost the fight, as our 
shabby coats and hair turned pre- 
maturely gray bear witness, know that 
success counts but little in a woman’s 
love—that her sublimest hero is the 
husband, lover or son, who has dared 
the battle, and when it was over, has 
left the field, not victorious, but scarred 
and defeated. 

The Professor's mother was not a 
quick, old lady, and never hurried to 
conclusions by too rapid a course; yet 
even she, who from the hour she took 
Margaret Daunton home, after her fath- 
er’s funeral, promised to be a mother to 
the girl, and sealed her promise to her, 
as she crossed the threshold of the va- 
cant house, with a solemn, silent prayer 
to God, saying, “As I deal with her, 
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Almighty Father, so deal You with me, 
now and forever”—even she, blind and 
old and simple as she was, saw that 
Margaret and the sailor of the Argo 
were a good deal together, and that 
Margaret showed she liked to be with 
him more than she had ever liked to be 
with the Professor. But she was not 
alarmed by it, at all. “She knew that 
her son would marry Margaret, all in 
his own good time—he was the sultan 
to command, and Margaret the hand- 
maiden to pick up the glove, whenever 
he chose to cast it to her; and strangers 
might come and go, but Margaret 
would be still her son’s. Of that there 
could be no doubt—she had settled that 
in her own mind, to her own intense 
satisfaction, long ago. Yet she was 
rather vexed that they had come to this 
public place at all; undoubtedly it was 
pleasant enough; she liked the green 
fields, the woods, the ciiffs, the roar of 
the sea, the dash of the waves, and to 
watch the sun fade away into the crim- 
son tide; and certainly the people were 
agreeable people; but it was the girl’s 
first look at the world, and young girls 
grew romantic by the sea, and, alto- 
gether, it might distract her fancy for 
awhile. Indeed, the old lady thought 
so long about it, as she dozed in her 
chair on the porch that sunny after- 
noon, that she resolved she would talk 
to Albert about the matter. 

The Professor had been out all the 
afternoon for a long, quiet walk on the 
beach. He had wanted to be alone, 
where he could think this matter of his 
duty to Margaret over undisturbed, and 
settle it. When he came back to the 
house, it was all settled—the Professor 
had decided. But his decision was a 
different one from that which he had 
adopted on the beach. In the long, 
dim path of the woods, near the farm- 
house, he had come upon Margaret and 
Luke Connor walking slowly toward 
him, wrapt in themselves, and unmind- 
ful of any thing outside of their own 
belongings; the sod beneath his feet 
was soft and yielding, his step was 
noiseless ; and they, unconscious of his 
presence, had come so near, that, with- 
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out hearing their words at all, he had 
heard the low, sweet murmur of Mar- 
garet’s voice, and in her face he saw a 
light and glow of quiet happiness, that 
he had never seen there before. Then 
the grave old Professor, sorely wound- 
ed, betook himself and the wreck of his 
life into the deeper shadows of the 
sombre pines, and, stealing silently 
away, he began again to think it over, 
growing suddenly conscious of some- 
thing having been lost out of his life, 
which could never come again. He 
sat there a long while, until the sun 
had gone down behind the cliffs, leay- 
ing sea and sky filled with its crimson 
splendor; then he settled it all differ- 
ently again, and, finally, went slowly 
along to his mother’s chamber, where 
he sat down beside her, with an awful 
shadow on his honest old face, which 
she, dull and slow as she was, quickly 
noted. But she began a long way off, 
after the fashion of mothers, whose 
tender fingers are forever prying down 
into the hurt, locked hearts of children. 

“You are tired, Albert,” she said. 
“Did you walk all the way to the 
wreck of the Osprey ?” 

“All the way, mother—and back,” 
he replied, slowly and wearily; for he 
knew what was coming, and wanted 
time. “ The old ship lies high and dry, 
half embedded in the sands, too strain- 
ed, I think, ever to sail the seas again.” 

“ And can an old ship, Albert, strand- 
ed and broken, make your face like 
that? The shore lies thick with the 
whitening skeletons of noble ships, 
which you have seen an hundred times, 
and jested at.” 

“I know, mother. The stories of 
those wrecks are such old stories now 
that they seem unreal as fables; but the 
Osprey came on only yesterday, and at 
the station the wreckers showed me, ly- 
ing under an old sail, the figures of the 
Captain and his young wife—a girl 
with fair hair and brown eyes, not un- 
like our Margaret. When they were 
last seen together alive upon the ship, 
the wreckers said they stood looking 
shoreward, watching the launching of 
the life-boat, thinking, no doubt, that 
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their deliverance was near at hand; 
but before it left the shore, a wave 
swept over the ship and hurled them 
into the sea. A moment before, she had 
taken her little baby from her breast, 
and held it up in her arms, as if, by 
that means, to plead with the wreckers 
on the shore to hasten to their rescue. 
When the two bodies came ashore this 
morning, they were found lying but a 
few feet apart, with their faces turned 
toward each other. I said she was like 
our Margaret. She was; she had the 
same pure face, the same sunny hair, 
the same dainty look of gentle woman- 
hood. It was asad sight, mother.” 

It had been a sad sight, sadder to the 
man than hetold; for, seeing this dead 
semblance of the woman he loved lying 
under the coarse sail, and thinking of 
the easy possibility of Margaret becom- 
ing Luke Connor’s wife, he could not 
be certain that this dead woman’s fate 
would not be a better, kindlier fate for 
her; not quite sure that it would not 
be better for Margaret to be washed 
upon the shore dead at his feet, than to 
marry that man. 

Then he had gone up from the sea, 
and, from the sight of the dead it had 
early given up, resolved to tell Marga- 
ret the worst he knew of the man; but 
when he saw them together in the 
woods, hearing the low, tender murmur 
of her voice, and seeing the bright, 
buoyant look in her eyes, that was there 
never before, he had known that al- 
ready he was too late, that she already 
loved him, and that, to have told her 
then, would only have made her cling 
the closer to the ruined man on whom 
the old, old curse had fallen. 

There was a long silence between the 
mother and son. She thought tenderly 
of the dead woman, who had taken her 
baby from her breast to inspire the 
wreckers, in her peril of death, lying 
now under the coarse sail, watched over 
by the grim coastmen at the station. He 
thought of the living girl whose life, he 
fancied, was more completely wrecked 
than if she were lying dead among the 
sands, Mrs. Daunton’s next question 
startled him. 
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“Do you know this young sailor, 
Luke Connor?” she asked. 

“Do I know Luke Connor?” The 
man was thrown off guard, and parried 
for time. “You mean the man who 
came into the inlet with his yacht ?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

There was a moment’s pause, then the 
Professor looked fairly into his old 
mother’s eyes, and did what he had 
never done before in all his life—he lied 
to her. 

“No, mother,” he said, slowly and 
deliberately, as if weighing the meaning 
of every word; “no, mother, I do not 
know the man.” 

“T wish you did, Albert; I wish you 
did. I am growing old fast, now. I 
am losing memory and sight. I like 
the young man, and I would rather not. 
Sometimes I feel as if I had seen him 
before, and again his name sounds fa- 
miliar to me as my own, and always con- 
nected with something bad. But I 


never can recall where I have seen his 
face, or remember how that name is 


associated with the record of some ugly 
crime inmy mind. But it is, and I wish 
you knew him. He is a great deal with 
your Margaret.” 

Without looking up at all, the Pro- 
fessor knew that the keen gray eyes of 
the old lady were watching the effect 
of those last words upon him. He 
reached out his hands to hers, and, lay- 
ing one within the other, smiled as he 
said, “ My Margaret, mother! Why 
mine? She is your daughter and my 
sister; so, let us speak of her as our 
Margaret—not mine!” 

There was a quick shade of alarm 
passed over the old lady’s face, despite 
his frank, assuring smile. ‘“ My son, 
have you never thought of Margaret 
Daunton but as your cousin—as some- 
thing nearer and dearer than cousin or 
sister—as your wife ?” 

She was trying the honest old fellow 
very hard just then, but he swallowed 
a big lump that had got into his throat, 
and, taking the trembling old hand into 
his own, he again, for the second time 
in life, looked into his mother’s face, 
and deliberately lied to her. He fan- 
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cied it was becoming easier now, when 
her happiness was likewise involved in 
the concealment of the truth. 

“No, mother, I have never thought 
of Margaret in any other relationship 
than that of a sister, of whom I was 
very fond.” 

She went to him, and laid her old 
white head on his breast, with an awful 
sense of loss and terror in her face, and 
in the trembling figure and voice. “Oh, 
my son, my son!” she cried; “it has 
been the one thought and plan of my 
life. I have daily and nightly prayed 
God to spare my life long enough to let 
me see her your wife. I have prayed 
that he would let you, two together lay 
me away at the last. Is there no hope 
for it—no chance that you will yet 
change your mind? She is better, no- 
bler, more beautiful than other women 
are, and I have only lived to make her 
worthy to be my son’s wife. Was all 
my loving labor lost? Is there no 
chance, Albert ?” 

“No, mother,” he said, “ there is no 
chance. She has found a husband, 
younger and better and more suited to 
her, elsewhere. She already loves this 
man, Luke Connor, I saw it in her face 
to-day——” 

She stood up and confronted him, her 
lips quivering, her fingers nervously 
winding themselves about his own. 
“You do not mean,” she said, her voice 
grown suddenly husky and broken, 
“you do not mean that Margaret loves 
that man? No, no, you fancied it. 
You know you are quick to fancy harm 
coming to her or me; but nothing so 
horrible as that could be true. My 
memory —every thing—seems going 
from me; but oh, Albert, help me to 
remember the crime that belongs to a 
name like his. Margaret must be told. 
We must save her. We must go away 
from here at once; help me to do what 
is right. Margaret is yours, I tell you; 
I gave her to you, years and years ago, 
when she was only a child in my arms, 
Help me, Albert !” 

It was piteous to see so gentle and 
calm a life as hers had been so troubled 
as it grew toward the end, piteous to 
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see its one -hope beaten down and tram- 
pled under foot, piteous to see her an- 
guish and pain at her great loss; but 
her son seated her in her chair, resting 
his hands tenderly on her breast, as he 
said, ‘‘ Mother, you must hear me now. 
I cannot help you to what you want. 
It is too late, the evil has already fallen 
upon us. Margaret loves Luke Connor 
to-day well enough to take his crime, if 
he has a crime, upon herself—to share 
with him forever his dishonored name— 
if it is dishonored. We must give her 
up to him, not for his sake, but for her 
own.” 

“ But you, Albert ?—what of yourself, 
for you loved her ?” 

“Tt does not matter, mother. I would 
not love her at all, if I loved myself 
better,” the poor old fellow said, weari- 
ly. “Ihave you and my home and my 
work. These have always been enough 
for me—they will be enough now. Our 
care must be for Margaret; there must 
be no hint to her against the honor of 
the man she loves—no reproach or sus- 
If calumny 


picion against him from us, 
or unpalatable truth touches him; neith- 


er must come from us. I doubt if he 
has spoken to her yet. Let us wait and 
be very tender with her, for she has been 
the steady light and warmth of home to 
both of us.” 

“Tf this is true, my son, that you 
have told me,” she said, “then God 
help us all. These are dark, stormy 
days coming to me at the end. ButI 
will not speak of my trouble to her; 
send her in tome. I am very tired, and 
need her.” 

When the Professor went out into the 
orchard where Margaret was, he looked 
like a very old man, indeed—like a man 
on whom affliction had fallen heavily, 
suddenly robbing him of youth and 
purpose. At the gate the old wreck- 
ing-master accosted him. 

“You're ailing, Professor,” he said. 
“‘ These nor’easters affect people onused 
to ’em, sometimes. Now, they have af- 
fected you, and you aren’t well. Nota 
bit of it.” 

“ You mistake, Captain Brown. Iam 
well enough, but tired. I walked along 
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the coast to the wreck of the Osprey, 
and the sands were heavy.” The Pro- 
fessor wanted to be alone and would 
have passed on, but the old Captain was 
inclined, just then, to hear himself talk, 
and fancied the Professor wanted to hear 
him too. The latter stopped courteous- 
ly to hear what the wrecker had to say. 

“ And so you walked all the way up 
there to the wreck, eh? ‘Well now, it’s 
curious how strangers to these parts 
will hanker after wrecks, and stories of 
’em, but they do. Now, Professor, it 
wasn’t a pleasant sight to see that young 
woman a-lying there, and him beside 
her? No, I know it wasn’t. But we 
see a heap of such sights, an’ you might 
think, now, it would harden us like, but 
it don’t. Now, maybe you don’t think 
it, but no woman would care for that 
poor body there, tender as them wreck- 
ers. They’re men, they are. But that 
isn’t what hurts ’em most, though, 
What hurts them men is to see a crew, 
with a woman or a baby among ’em, 
clinging to a ship’s sides, and the winds 
howing like devils about ’em, and the 
big waves rolling up to’em, hungry like 
to drag ’em all into the sea, and for 
them men to stand there on the shore, 
helpless, and knowing that no life-boat 
as was ever built could live out there, 
and that they can’t save ’em, but must 
stand there on shore and see ’em, after 
awhile, drop one by one into the sea. 
Now, Professor, if this Government of 
ours could afford it, which it can’t, you 
know, it would have a mortar down 
here, and we could fire a line to them 
ships easy enough; but Government is 
too poor, yousee. Seeing people calling 
on us to save em when we can’t, is what 
hurts us wreckers, and makes wreckin’ 
an onpleasant business to foller; but then 
we do save lots that never would be 
saved, only for us, and that makes it 
pleasant again, you see.” 

While the old wrecker, leaning on the 
gate, talked on monotonously, the Pro- 
fessor was looking out seaward, watch- 
ing the first signs of a coming storm. 
“This wind is getting fresher, I think, 
Captain ?” he asked. 

“Surely. It'll be a hurricane before 
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morning; but they'll all give this bit 
of devil’s coast a wide berth to-night. 
It’s when it comes up in a minute like, 
and takes ’em unawares that they come 
smashing onto it; but you see, Pro- 
fessor, they’ve got warning to-night.” 
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The Captain, casting a last glance at 
the threatening sky, went indoors; and 
the Professor, finding Margaret, sent her 
in to Mrs. Daunton, and tlfen started 
off for a long walk along the river- 
shore. 


THE CHOLERA IN ASIA. 


Tue advance of the Russians into 
Central Asia, and the capture of Bok- 
hara and Samarcand have again aroused 
the chronic fears of the English for 
their possessions in India, and excited 
the attention of the world. We are 
confident, however, that England will 
have but little to dread for a long time 
to come, and that the best interests of 
civilization and true religion will soon 
be greatly advanced by these recent and 
splendid successes of our friends, For 
Bokhara is a great centre of the most 
bigotted and cruel form of Mahommed- 
anism, and Turkestan is almost solely 
inhabited by roving tribes, who are as 
unruly as our Indians, and who rival, 
on a small scale, but with incessant 
energy, the predatory excursions of 
Tamerlane, Jenghis Khan, and Timour. 
The Turkestans, Turcomans, or Inde- 
pendent Tartars are nominally shep- 
herds and camel-herds, but war is their 
profession, and the chase of man and 
beasts their pastime. Vambery says 
they are endowed by nature with an 
insatiable love of adventure, and with 
frames capable of supporting the most 
terrible privations and fatigue, and 
regard the slavery and capture of hu- 
man beings so indispensable a means of 
livelihood, as to deem their own exist- 
ence impossible if deprived of this pro- 
ductive source of wealth. The time 
which is employed by good citizens in 
cultivating the soil, is spent by them in 
training their horses, burnishing their 
arms, and in mock combats ; whence it 
becomes necessary that the hands thus 
subtracted from profitable labor and 
employed in murder and devastation 


should be replaced by others which are 
forced to.toil. Indeed, without slaves, 
they would scarcely obtain from the 
soil enough to support life, for they 
have an absolute horror of all steady 
agricultural work. They live under 
tents the year round, rove over the 
steppes in numbers and camps propor- 
tioned to their fertility in various parts, 
and march from range to range where 
forage is most plentiful, seldom staying 
more than from six to ten days in any 
one place, except in winter. But several 
times every year, their horses, which 
rival the Arabians in their speed and 
endurance, and exceed them in size and 
strength, are put through a course of 
severe training; when all are ready, 
they roll a piece of fat around their 
horses’ bits to keep their mouths moist, 
and set out, each with a little bag of 
flour, some oil cakes, a few hard cheeses 
and a water-skin for themselves, and a 
small bag of barley for their steeds. 
They keep on a small trot, or long 
walk, halt every hour or two to let their 
horses graze, occasionally giving them 
a small handful of barley. Thus they 
push on unceasingly by day and night, 
and soon get over much ground, falling 
suddenly upon the Russians to the west, 
the Persians to the south, and travellers, 
merchants and pilgrims everywhere. 
The Khan of Khiva alone employs 
eight thousand horsemen in these pre- 
datory excursions, and sends out a 
plundering expedition regularly every 
twenty days, either across to the bor- 
ders of the Caspian Sea, or down into 
Persia, or up towards Orenberg in 
Russia. Flocks and herds are driven 
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off, old and feeble men and women are 
ruthlessly slaughtered, while able-bod- 
ied boys and girls, vigorous men and 
handsome* women are hurried off into 
slavery. Most of these captives are 
sent far east to Bokhara, Samar- 
cand and Balk, although there are 
always from five hundred to three thou- 
sand Russian slaves in Khiva, and from 
twenty to thirty thousand Persians. 
These captives are scantily dressed, and 
heavily laden with chains which gall 
their ankles and cause great and un- 
ceasing pain at every step. At first 
they are kept on very scanty food, till 
they become too weak to escape; and 
at night iron rings are attached to their 
necks and fastened to pegs, so that the 
slightest movement causes a rattle. 
The clanking of these chains is heard 
in every tent in Turkestan that has any 
pretentions to respectability or position. 
It was partly to release her subjects and 
to avenge constantly repeated injuries 
and insults to the Empire, that the late 
Russian campaign into Central Asia 
was undertaken. With wonderful sa- 
gacity and patience the Russians have 
long been making roads, digging wells, 
building forts and planting colonies of 
Cossacks from the Ural river and Cas- 
pian Sea, to and beyond the Sea of 
Aral. They have been steadily con- 
quering and winning over the Kirghises 
and other Tartar tribes, and incorporat- 
ing many of these splendid horsemen 
and restless and daring plunderers into 
their regular army, until some timid 
people have begun to fear that the 
world may, seoner or later, be startled 
by a series of campaigns and invasions, 
such as have not been seen since the 
days of Attila, Tamerlane, Timour and 
Jenghis Khan. 

Some years ago a Russian army of 
twenty thousand men and ten thousand 
camels marched upon Khiva, at the foot 
of the Sea of Aral. But the last cam- 
paign started from Orenburg and Oursk 
on the Ural river, early in 1867, passed 
north of the Sea of Aral and gradually 
worked down into the fertile oasis 
which lies between the magnificent 
rivers, the Jaxartes and Oxus, establish- 
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ing secure highways well guarded by 
forts, supplied with wells of good 
water, and abundance of provisions, 
First the great cities of Tashkand, 
Turkestan, Khokand, and Samarcand to 
the north and east of Bokhara fell; 
and now Bokhara has fallen and the 
Russians are securely planted in the 
position from which Alexander the 
Great, Tamerlane, Timour the Tartar, 
Jenghis Khan, and the great Baber 
made their invasions down into India. 
Rumors have come of a new pass which 
has been discovered in the Himalaya 
mountains, to the east of Balk; but we 
suppose that the Russians will follow 
the old caravan route from Bokhara to 
Balk and Cabul; although others con- 
jecture they will descend from Bokhara 
to Herat, and from thence march upon 
Cabul. The latter is the favorite 
opinion ; for the Russians are also said 
to be advancing from the south-eastern. 
shores of the Caspian Sea, along the 
northern borders of Persia, towards 
Herat. 

In 1857, the London Times asked, 
“ Where is Herat?” It is at the north- 
west angle of Affghanistan, and all the 
practicable roads from Persia and 
southern Turkestan converge upon it. 
It is the door which must be opened 
before the quadrangular mass of moun- 
tains, valleys, and waterless plateaus, 
which constitute Affghanistan, can be 
entered. Its situation is one of the 
greatest military and commercial im- 
portance; for the peaceful files of the 
caravan and the dread battalions of 
war must alike pass through it on their 
march to and from India. Long camel- 
trains, coming up from Hindoostan 
through Lahore and Cabul, reach it, 
bearing the merchandise of India and 
the manufactures of England to the 
distant towns of and oases of Persia 
and Turkestan; and so completely is 
Herat a gateway of commerce, that it 
is called a “.bunder,” or port, although 
seated in the very heart of Asia. The 
country around also affords an admira- 
ble halting-place for caravans and ar- 
mies; for Herat is placed in the midst 
of a spacious and fertile plain, thirty 
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miles wide and fifteen miles broad, 
which is studded with villages} gardens, 
vineyards and cornfields, while the river 
of the same name and the bright waters 
of many running streams and canals 
lighten up the pleasant landscape and 
fertilize the soil. Abundant crops of 
wheat and barley, and every kind of 
fruit known to Persia are harvested, 
and sheep abound. WNo better camping 
grounds and quarters can be found for 
an army, and it can easily be converted 
into a vast place d’armées, where all the 
assaulting columns from the west can 
unite and recruit before making a final 
assault upon India. It has often been 
predicted that the Cossack and Sepoy 
would here meet in deadly strife; for 
Cabul is the only large town between 
Herat and Hindoostan; and it is sup- 
posed that the occupation of Herat by 
the Russians would be immediately fol- 
lowed by an advance of the English 
upon Cabul. It is even feared that the 
Russians may be too quick for the Eng- 
lish even in this respect, for they have 


long had a strong commercial footing 
in Cabul, and as early as 1830, no less 
than thirty-six different articles of 
Russian manufacture were regularly 


brought down to it. In fact, Cabul has 
long been the theatre of the commercial 
and political rivalry of Russia and Eng- 
land; and up to the present time the 
industry and enterprise of Russia have 
made her master of the situation; for 
the Russian manufactures, although less 
perfect, are also less dear, and far more 
shrewdly adapted to the barbaric tastes 
of the Asiatic tribes. In fact, this trade 
has been carried on quite actively since 
the great embargo upon Europe by the 
first Napoleon, when Russia was par- 
tially supplied by English goods, car- 
ried around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and up through India to Cabul, where 
they were met by Russian traders who 
established a great return trade. It is 
supposed that Russia will not only re- 
ceive a vast increase in her territorial 
and commercial possessions by her late 
conquest, but will securely place herself 
in a threatening position which will 
force the English to remain neutral 
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when next the Russians advance upon 
Turkey and Constantinople. However 
this may be, it isnot to be expected 
that Russia will venture upon a rash 
campaign down into India for many 
years to come; and England may long 
calmly rely on the almost impregnable 
defiles of the northern frontier of Hin- 
doostan, on her command of the Sea, 
the navigation of the river Indus, on 
her Indian railways which are being 
rapidly pushed past Lahore to the bor- 
ders of Affghanistan ; om the devotion 
and gallantry of the Sihks, and the 
steadfast courage and high intelligence 
of her household troops. 

In the meantime, the success of Rus- 
sia in Central Asia may well afford 
gratification to the rest of the civilized 
and religious world; for Bokhara, 
which is already occupied by the Rus- 
sians, is one of the most holy cities of 
Central Asia, and the greatest strong- 
hold of the strictest, most intolerant 
and bigotted sect of Mohammedans, It 
has no less than four hundred religious 
institutions and colleges, and is visited 
annually by more than five thousand 
theological students. Vambery says, 
“ Bokhara considers itself the great 
pillar of Islamism and the only pure 
fountain of the Mohammedan religion ; 
and all the rest of the Mussulman world, 
in whatever region or country, unite 
in looking up to and extolling the Tur- 
kestan capital for possessing this ex- 
clusive privilege. Neither Constanti- 
nople nor Mecca, but Bokhara is looked 
up to as their sole guide.” 

Again, if the Russians advance from 
the south-eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, upon Herat, they will be obliged 
to take Meschid, which is situated one 
half way between Teheran and Herat ; 
and Mrscui is the hely city of Persia. 
It is so holy that no person of any sect 
called Mohammedan has ever dared to 
commit the impiety of firing a hostile 
shot at its walls. For eight months in 
the year all the roads to and from 
Meschid are thronged with pilgrims; 
nearly sixty thousand come up from 
India, Cabul, and Affghanistan, and . 
often bring the cholera with them. As 
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many more come from southern Persia. 
Fully one hundred thousand crowd on 
fanatically from Turkey in Asia and the 
Caucasus in the west, and from the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, as far north 
as Tiflis; and these bring back the 
cholera with them to the borders of 
Russia. About one hundred thousand 
pilgrims come down from Turkestan 
and Independent Tartary in the North, 
and several times every day, dense 
troops of soiled and jaded pilgrims and 
travellers pass through the city gates of 
Meschid into the great square, which 
is usually crowded with people from 
all parts of the East; with Affghans, 
Arabs, Koords, Turks and Osbegs; 
with pilgrims from all the provinces of 
Persia; with priests, merchants, peas- 
ants, and dervishes without number, 
coming from the borders of the Black 
and Caspian Seas, and from the Persian 
Gulf and all intermediate points. We 
doubtless will shortly be able to chron- 
icle the fall of this second stronghold of 
Mahommedanism into the hands of the 
Russians, And if they had been allow- 
ed to conquer Constantinople, Mecca 
alone would have remained as the head- 
quarters of this religion. 

However this may be, the commercial 
advantages of her recent conquests will 
be very great to Russia; in fact, trade, 
not glory, is said to be Russia’s present 
aim. Vambery maintains that Turkes- 
tan far surpasses the known parts of 
European and Asiatic Turkey, Affghan- 
istan, or Persia, both in the wealth and 
variety of its productions. He even 
asserts that it will be difficult to find in 
Europe a territory that can rival the 
oasis countries of Turkestan. For each 
of the three Khanats produces, on a 
comparatively small area, such various 
and manifold productions as are usual- 
ly met with only in much larger coun- 
tries. Wheat, barley, rice, sorghum, 
and madder are produced abundantly. 
Khiva is celebrated for its melons and 
apples; Bokhara for its grapes and 
peaches, and it is said that no European 
can form any idea of the delicious taste 
and aromatic flavor of these Asiatic 
productions, In Asia, the glory and 
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value of u country is determined by the 
qualities *of its air, water, and fruit; 
and the Central Asiatic is not a little 
proud of his superiority in these re- 
spects. But these products, pleasant 
and important as they are, sink into 
insignificance in comparison with the 
quantities of silk and cotton which are 
raised in Turkestan. Silk stuffs of 
native manufacture were known in 
Bokhara in pre-Islamitic times, and silk 
is so abundant that the greater part of 
the cotton stuffs that are generally worn 
are greatly intermixed with silk; and 
not only the rich, but every person of 
the middle class possesses one or more 
garments, several table-cloths, and 
many pocket-handkerchiefs made of 
silk, A considerable export trade in 
this article is carried on with Persia, 
India, Affghanistan and Russia. 

Cotton is also cultivated in large 
quantities in all three Khanats, and is 
of a better quality than that of India, 
Persia, or Egypt, and Vambery even 
claims that it rivals the American arti- 
cle. Many million roubles worth of 
wool, live sheep and Astrakan fur, pass 
the Russian frontier at Orenburg every 
year. The so-called Astrakan fur is 
made from lamb-skins taken from the 
animal before birth, or when it is only 
two or three days old, then softened in 
barley meal and salt, and washed in the 
bright waters of the Zerefshan, or “ Scat- 
terer of Gold,” which is said to give it 
its beautiful lustre. A single hat or 
cap of the best quality costs from ten 
to fifteen ducats at Karakol near Bok- 
hara, which is the chief source of this 
article. 

Their horses and camels are only sur- 
passed by the Arab breed ; and the ass 
of Bokhara is not only of a vigorous 
frame and high stature, but of surpris- 
ing nimbleness, and in long caravan 
marches can be relied upon as much as 
the horse. Rubies, cornelians, lapis lazuli, 
and turquoises, are found in abundance. 
In short, Turkestan is “a jewel set in 
sand.” 

Bokhara is also the centre of the 
great caravan trade; south by way of 
Balk and Cabul down into India; and 
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north by way of Khiva to Astrakan 
and Orenburg. Vambery says, porters, 
laden with great bales, are constantly 
hurrying to the bazaar. Long trains of 
two-humped camels stand about, ready 
to convey the produce of Central Asia 
in every direction. Also heavily laden 
caravans from Russia, followed by mer- 
chants of all religions and from all 
nations; for the newly arrived wares 
find customers even before they are 
unpacked ; and at such moments Aff- 
ghans, Persians, Tadjiks, and Hindoos, 
seem to get more excited than is the 
case even with the heroes of the Ex- 
change in Paris, Vienna, Frankfort, &c. 

From Cabul, the great lines of trade 
lead directly to Peshawur and Lahore, 
the great north-west border towns of 
Hindoostan, and down to Candahar in 
Affghanistan, and from thence through 
the Bolan pass to Mooltan in India, or 
farther south to Shikapoor, on the Indus. 
These are the only three routes by 
which India can be approached from 
the north and west. All the trade of 


India comes up by them, and all that 
of Persia and Central Asia goes down 


through them. The traffic between 
Persia and India, by way of Cabul, is 
still made under curious conditions 
which have descended from high an- 
tiquity ; for it is monopolized by four 
tribes of Yohanee Affghans, called 
“Providahs,” who are both pastoral 
and mercantile in their pursuits, and 
number eight thousand families. They 
organize themselves into caravans which 
resemble veritable corps d’armées, and 
depart several times each year toward 
India, for the purchase and sale of mer- 
chandise. They assemble early in May 
and proceed in three divisions to Delhi, 
Lahore, Mooltan, and the great fair at 
Hurdwar, which they reach in April, 
with Russian, Persian, Affghanistan, and 
Turkestan articles of trade, picking up 
indigenous products as they proceed. 
Some of them even penetrate as far 
down as Benares in the south-east and 
Bombay in the south-west. The first 
division is the largest, and has from 
fifty to sixty thousand head of sheep, 
and twenty-four to thirty thousand 
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camels, and ten thousand oxen of trans- 
port, carrying merchandise and bag- 
gage. The second division has eight 
thousand camels, and the third six 
thousand. They all return to Cabul and 
Candahar by the middle of June, in 
time to despatch their investments to 
Bokhara in the north and Herat in the 
west. They sometimes bring back three 
thousand camel loads of coarse white 
cloth; and five small caravans with 
camels’-hair shawls haye been despatch- 
ed by them from Cashmere to Cabul in 
one year. From fifteen hundred to two 
thousand camels are employed in carry- 
ing the rinds of pomegranates for tan- 
ning leather, and many more bring up 
salt from Lahore. 

These are also the routes, and these 
are the caravans by which cholera is 
brought up from India to Cabul, and 
from thence forwarded to Persia, Cen- 
tral Asia, and Russia. Thus the cholera 
of 1817, which commenced low down 
on the Ganges, near Calcutta, in Au- 
gust, died out in northern India in the 
Fall. It recommenced there in the 
Spring of 1818, and arrived in Affghan- 
istan in the autumn, when it soon 
ceased, but bruke out again in the 
Spring of 1819, and reached Cabul. It 
traversed northern Persia by way of 
Herat and Meschid, in 1820, and got as 
far west as Teheran, seventy miles south 
of the Caspian Sea in 1821. From 
thence it was forwarded up to Astra- 
kan, both by way of the Caspian Sea 
and by the great Tiflis land route be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas in 
1828. 

The epidemic of 1827 passed from 
Lahore to Cabul in 1828, and was car- 
ried both to Herat and Bokhara in the 
Fall of the same year. It broke out in 
Meschid, Teheran, and Khiva, in the 
Spring of 1829, and was conveyed to 
Orenburg and Astrakan in July and 
August of the same year. 

The great pandemic of 1841 invaded 
Affghanistan in 1844 from the north- 
west provinces of India, coming up 
from Hurdwar and Lahore, and again 
reached Cabul early in June. One 
column of the disease was forwarded 
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due west to Herat in July, and to 
Meschid in September, where it died 
out in the Fall and winter. It reap- 
peared almost simultaneously in Te- 
heran and Asterabad in May, 1845, from 
whence it was again conveyed up to 
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was carried from Cabul to Balk in 
August, 1844, reached Bokhara in Sep- 
tember, and reappeared at Khiva in the 
Spring of 1845, from whence it was 
again carried to Orenburg in the sum- 
mer. The same happened in 1861 and 


Astrakan in Russia. The other column 1867. 
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Cholera is now conveyed to Europe 
from India by way of the Red Sea, in 
steamships, but all the earlier epi- 
demics reached Russia by means of the 
great caravans which came up from 
India to Cabul, and from thence pro- 
ceeded north to Balk, Bokhara, and 


Khiva, to Astrakan and Orenburg; or 
west to Herat and Teheran, and from 
thence up the Caspian Sea to Astrakan ; 
or up to the Black Sea by way of Tiflis 
and Trebizond, The Russians are prob- 
ably now contending with cholera in 
Central Asia; but however this may be, 
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politicians will find much to do in this 
country, and England and France will 
find a market for all their old Enfield 
and other cast-off rifles in Persia; also 
for superannuated cannon, knapsacks, 
and all other warlike accoutrements. 
Mercenary subalterns will instruct the 
Persians in the warlike tactics of a by- 
gone age; and when the Russians are 
prepared to advance upon northern 
Persia, the difficulties of their progress 
will, perhaps, not be much greater than 
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they now are. But the English can easily 
arm the Affghans and buy up the door- 
keeper tribes who control the few passes 
which lead down into India; for these 
people are only restless and turbulent 
because they cannot live upon the sand 
and rocks which their soil alone pro- 
duces, and a little money and food goes 
a great way with them. Thus England 
may calmly await, behind the Suliman 
mountains, the hostile approach of the 
Russians, if it ever takes place. 


IN EARLY SPRING. 


PALE yellow sunlight crowns the wave, 
And glowing skies are blue and clear. 
How languidly the waters lave 
The sands that glimmer near. 


The shady nooks along the hill 

Are dappled yet with wasting snow ; 
I hear the earliest bluebird’s trill ; 

Soft winds are breathing low. 


Beyond the shining harbor-bar 
Lingers a dim sail, like a pearl ; 

And busy sea-birds, near and far, 
Hover and swoop and whirl. 


Oh, heart and day, in sweet accord ! 
Oh, waves, ye seem as fair to me, 
As if the feet of Christ the Lord 


Had walked the morning sea ! 
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RHYME. 


Ir is surprising that so artificial a de- 
vice as rhyme should have attained the 
dignified and acknowledged position 
which it occupies in modern literature. 
Its sole merit is in the harmony result- 
ing from the recurrence of similar sounds 
at the end of metrical lines, except that 
sometimes, in a lively and jingling com- 
position, or in describing certain repeat- 
ed noises, as in Poe’s “ Bells,” it may 
have an onomatopocetic value. 

Yet it never would have been brought 
into such general use, if it had not de- 
veloped a capability of producing, with 
the help of versification—which rhyme 
assists by marking the divisions of ver- 
ses,—and of alliteration—which is but a 
rhyme of letters,—the sweetest and sub- 
tlest effects of mere sound in language. 
In this it subserves one of the highest 
purposes of poetry; for, according to 
Puttenham, “ Poesie is a pleasant man- 
ner of utterance, varying from the ordi- 
nary, to refresh the mind by the ear’s 
delight.” Rhyme, nevertheless, is not 
only artificial and independent of sense, 
but is, furthermore, a direct restraint 
upon simple and forcible expression. 
How much it may be owing to the 
prevalence of rhyme and of lyrical 
verse, I do not know, that recent poetry 
has lost so much of that terseness and 
force which we find in “ Shakespeare,” 
in “ Paradise Lost,” in Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts,” in Cowper’s “ Task,” and in 
Bryant’s “ Thanotopsis.” Pretty senti- 
ments prettily expressed, with a pleas- 
ant ring of words, has, to a great extent, 
taken the place of those better sayings 
of the poets, pregnant with intensity 
and power, which, when quoted, carry 
in themselves the spell of eloquence and 
of heroic song. The Civil War scarce- 
ly produced a strong, noble poem, 
though it inspired many beautiful ones. 
Yet*the prevailing tone of our prose 
writings is similar to that which I have 
described of our poetry ; and the gene- 


ral use of rhyme may be a result rather 
than a cause. There is evident, in all 
the literary work of the time, a striving 
for style and form, for fine-sounding 
words and well-balanced periods, rather 
than for straightforward and forcible 
expression of earnest ideas. In the best 
writing, of course, the two character- 
istics combine and subserve each other. 
It is well that the ear should be pleased ; 
for rhyme, like beauty, is its own ex- 
cuse for being; but, also, let the mind 
be instructed and the heart benefited. 
To try to trace the origin of rhyme 
might be like attempting to trace the 
origin of music. Men, if not wholly 
given up to treason, stratagems, and 
spoils, naturally seek for “ concourse of 
sounds” and for curious resemblances 
and harmonies of words. Any people 
with a literature would, therefore, be 
likely to discover similarities of sound 
in their language, even though these 
were not made use of by the best poets 
as an ornament of verse. It is scarcely 
reasonable to say that because Greek 
and Roman poets did notuse rhyme, it 
was therefore unknown to them. The 
prevalence of Leonine verses in Latin 
poetry and also of occasional rhyming 
ends which could hardly be accidental, 
as in the epilogue of the second book 
of “Fables of Phedrus,” prove this. It 
was, more probably, thought to be a 
conceit out of place in dignified compo- 
sition, as a pun would be in a meta- 
physical or religious essay. Upon the 
decline of the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, the monks seem to have begun to 
add rhyming terminations to Latin 
metres, for the purpose of singing in 
church service; and rhyme grew more 
popular with succeeding years. In the 
barbarism of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, when the quantity and metre 
of Latin poetry began to be disregard- 
ed, rhyme served to give to what was 
called poetry a distinct character from 
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prose, which it would not, perhaps, 
have otherwise had. There is a wretch- 
ed song preserved, which was written 
near the commencement of the seventh 
century, in honor of Chlotarius IL, on 
the return of the bloody expedition 
against the Saxon country, when, it is 
said, the French king would not permit 
a single man to live who was taller than 
his sword. It commences: 

De Chlotario canere est rege Francorum 

Qui ivit pugnare cum gente Saxonum. 

Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum 

Si non fuisset inclitus Faro degente Burgundionum, 
Quando veniunt in terram Francorum, 

Faro ubi erat princeps, missi Saxonum, 

Instinctu Dei transeunt per urbem Meldorum, 

Ne interficiantur a rege Francorum. 

A century or two later, rhyme had be- 
come a recognized, poetical ornament, 
instead of a mere playful and ingenious 
device. Here are two stanzas of the 
hymn on the Epiphany, written in the 
ninth century, by the German monk, 
Hartman : 

Tribus signis 
Deo dignis 
Dies ista colitur ; 
Tria signa 
Laude digna 
Ccetus hic persequitur. 


Stella magos 
Duxit vagos 
Ad presepe Domini ; 
Congaudentes 
Omnes gentes 
Ejus psallunt nomini. 

As with many other recreations of 
literature, it will be seen, in passing, that 
we have principally received rhyme 
from the monks of the Middle Ages, in 
whose psalms it first became popular. 

The subtleties and marvels of lan- 
guage were always the peculiar delight 
of pious and learned men. Even of so 
notable and exemplary a preacher as 
Dr. Isaac Barrow,—to whom Charles II. 
objected, because he left nothing to be 
said on the other side,—we read a per- 
tinent anecdote in illustration of this, 
In those days, candidates for holy or- 
ders were expected to respond in Latin 
to interrogatories put to them by the 
bishop or examining chaplain. When 
Dr. Barrow had taken his bachelor’s 
degree, he presented himself to the 
bishop’s chaplain, who, with stern vis- 
age, asked: “ Quid est fides?” (What 
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is faith ?) “Quod non vides.” (What 
thou dost not see), replied Barrow, 
promptly. The chaplain, somewhat dis- 
concerted, asked still more sternly, 
“Quid est spes?” (What is hope ?) 
“Magna res.” (A great thing), answer- 
ed Barrow. If the slang phrase “a big 
thing” had been prevalent at that time, 
so as to suggest itself as the first inter- 
pretation, that answer would probably 
have been sufficient. But the answer 
being quite respectful and apt, the chap- 
lain kept on. ‘Quid est charitas?” 
(What is charity?) ‘ Magna raritas.” 
(A great rarity), replied Barrow. The 
reverend examiner, feeling his dignity 
somewhat wounded, went to the bishop 
and related the rhyming answers of the 
young Cantab, concluding by saying 
that his name was Barrow, and that he 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge.. 
“Then,” said the bishop, who knew 
Barrow, “ask him no more questions; 
for he is much better qualified to ex- 
amine us, than we him.” 

Early Anglo-Saxon poetry is without 
rhyme until the ninth or tenth century.. 
One of the first poems with final rhyme 
in the Gothic dialect is “ Olfrid’s Evan-. 
gely,” written in Frankish, about 870. 
The Italian poets early employed rhyme. 
It is used in Dante’s “ Divina Comedia,” 
but Longfellow has deemed it essential’ 
to a correct translation to throw off its. 
fetters. 

Puttenham thinks that rhyme comes. 
by nature. The capacity to write good 
rhymes is certainly not innate in all 
men, but possibly the pleasure in them 
is a common gift to humanity. We all 
remember the delight which our dawn- 
ing intellects experienced in the reitera- 
tion of similar sounds, such as in the 
words “ Teeter-tawter, milk and water,” 
accompanied by a concurrent motion at 
the end of a limb or of a well-balanced 
plank. I have a vivid recollection of 
the satisfaction with which I heard the 
following riddle : 

As I went out I saw heldum-beldum, 
‘Tearing down the world of wigdum-wagdum. 
I sent out hanus-skanus to scare away heidum- 


beldum, 
Tearing down the world of wigdum-wagdum. 


In this astute production, heldum- 
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beldum means a pig, hanus-skanus a 
dog, and the world of wigdum-wagdum 
a corn-field. 

The proverbs longest remembered are 
those with rhyme or alliteration. Fur- 
thermore, the common classes, in *oin- 
ing or adopting words, have shown a 
remarkable predilection for rhyme. No- 
tice such words and phrases as tip-top, 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, harum-skarum, 
tittle-tattle, namby-pamby, clap-trap, 
hodge-podge, hob- goblin, bow - wow, 
tee-hee (a laugh), chit-chat, pow-wow, 
chow-chow, do-do, so-so, hubbub, hur- 
dy-gurdy, hurly-burly, big-wig, big-bug, 
shilly-shally, higgledy-piggledy, flim- 
flam, hum-drum, fiddle-faddle, tit for 
tat, ding-dong, rub-a-dub, nick-nack, 
&c. Many of these, of course, are 
onomatopoetic. There is also a fond- 


ness for such phrases as_ nisi-prius, 
nolens-volens, will he, nill he; the first 
two of which are often pronounced by 
the masses nis-priz and nolus-bolus. 
Tillotson says the words hocus-pocus 
are probably a corruption of hoc est 


corpus, * by way of ridiculous imitation 
of the priests of the Church of Rome in 
their trick of Transubstantiation.” In 
provincial English dialects, “ giff-gaff” 
means unpremeditated talk ; ‘ muckson 
up to the huckson” means dirty up to 
the knuckles; “naught that’s aught” 
means good for nothing; “ gad-bad” 
means very ill; “riff-raff” means low 
people or refuse; “ hugger-mugger” 
means peevish or cross-grained. Spenser 
has this passage : 
The patrimony which a few 

Now hold in hugger-mugger in'their hand 

And all the rest do rob of goods or land. 

In Bishop Hall’s Satires is this line: 
Thwick-thwack and riff-raff! roars he out aloud. 

Riff-raff is said by Florio to come 
from the Italian ruffola-raffola ; “by 
hooke or crooke, by pinching and scrap- 
ing, helter-skelter, higgledie-piggledie.” 
Helter-skelter is supposed by some to 
have its origin in the Latin hilariter 
celeriter. 

Our ministers and orators like to 
speak of sins of omission and commis- 
sion, of apprehending but not compre- 
hending, of bearing and forbearing, of 
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health and wealth, and moil and toil. 
A western editor classed his births, 
marriages, and deaths as follows: 
“ Hatched,” ‘ Matched,” “ Despatched.” 
Sidney Smith said Puseyism was “ in- 
flection and genuflection; posture and 
imposture; bowing to the east and 
curtseying to the west.” Gibbon was 
once quite pleased at a compliment 
which, it was said, Sheridan, on the 
trial of Warren Hastings, paid his 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” calling it the luminous page of 
Gibbon. “Luminous?” said Sheridan, 
when he was asked about it, “I said vo- 
luminous.” Thackeray called Paul de 
Kock’s novels and similar French works 
“ fi-fi literature ;” and foo-foo is now- 
adays a familiar cognomen of contempt. 
Such concerts in sound have always 
pleased the ear. 

To the untutored mind the rhyme is 
a thing of vast significance; and the 
man who can make one is supposed to 
be possessed of the highest order of 
genius. I have seen people in New 
England, who thought they had de- 
veloped the profoundest capacities of 
intellect, when they were able to bring 
the words “time” and “rhyme” into 
a juxtaposition, which would show their 
similarity of sound. These people be- 
lieve rhyme to be synonomous with 
poetry. The descent from poetry to 
prose is easier than that from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. The following, 
for instance, is poetry : 


There was a miller who owned a mill, 
And if he aint sold it, he owns it still. 


By changing the word “still” into 
“yet,” it becomes prose. It is amusing 
to notice the exertion, the contortions 
of sense and grammar, and the distor- 
tions of pronunciation which are neces- 
sary to the composition of a few lines 
of this sort of poetry. The occasion 
requiring such an effort is often of a 
solemn character, and the poem in de- 
mand an epitaph or elegy. In Man- 
chester, England, the following was dis- 
covered : 

Here lies alas! more’s the pity 


All that remains of Nicholas Newcity. 
N. B.—His name was Newtown.” 


A correspondent, some years ago, told 
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the story of a pole, standing bleak and 
bare upon the coast near the lighthouse 
at Holmes’ Hole. “ Years since, three 
fishermen went out to fish in a small 
sloop. During the day a heavy shower 
came on, and the lightning struck the 
sloop and killed the men. It was re- 
solved by the inhabitants to erect a 
cedar pole over their grave, with a suit- 
able epitaph. The intellect of the 
vicinity was brought into requisition to 
secure it; and the following was chosen 
from the epitaphs submitted : 
Here lie three friends who in their lives 
Were never known to rankle ; 
Holmes’ hole, cedar pole, 
Crinkle, crinkle, crankle. 

The last line is supposed to describe 
vividly the fact of death by lightning. 
The tablet could be seen in the church- 
yard a few years ago; but it is fallen 
now.” 

There is a surprising confusion of 
pronouns in the following, from an 
English tombstone : 

Him shall never more come back to we, 
But us shall surely one day go to he. 

So the Puritans despised rules of ac- 
cent when incompatible with rhyme 
and song: 

The race is not always be got 
By them that fastest run, 

Nor the battell by the peopell 
That shoot with the longest gun. 

The following is a Suffolk (Eng.) 
weather saying : 

A Saturday’s noon and a Sunday full, 
Never was good nor never wull. 

The ludicrousness of this sort of mis- 
pronunciation has been shown to ad- 
vantage in the exquisite and artistic 
little poem relating the story of 
“George Washington” and the apple 
tree, commencing, 

There once lived a plantier 
With a son, his only love; 

To whom, upon his birth day 
A bran new axe he guy. 

Sometimes words are expanded or 
contracted for purposes of rhyme. An 
instance of expansion is the new ver- 
sion of “ poeta nascitur, non fit :” 

T’aint every man can be a poet, 
No more’n a sheep can be a go-at. 

A company of Irishmen, it is said, 

becoming possessed once of two fowls, 
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agreed that they should be given to the 
man who could make six lines of poetry 
on the spot. The successful rhymster 
achieved his triumph by contracting 
his words whenever necessary, as fol- 
lows: 

Good friends, as I’m to make a po’m, 

Excuse me if I just step home. 

Two lines already—be not cru’l, 

Consider, honeys, I’m a fool. 

There’s four lines—now I’!] gain the fowls, 

With which I soon shall‘fill my bow’!s.” 

As a contrast to the difficulty experi- 
enced by people unpracticed in rhymes, 
it is astonishing how those who are ac- 
customed to handle words, as the stone- 
layer handles the stones that are to go 
into the wall, will place them and fit 
them so as to conform to the framework 
of the verse and to produce all sorts of 
harmonies and pleasant methods of ex- 
pression. There seems to be scarcely a 
word in the English language which by 
some device, illegitimate and undig- 
nified though it may be, may not be 
hammered into rhyme. 

Byron said that there was no English 
rhyme for “silver.” A correspondent 
of the Evening Post proposed, some time 
ago, that its readers should exercise 
their ingenuity upon it. Half a dozen 
communications appeared in answer. 
One man wanted to know where the 
correspondent was brought up, not to 
remember the affecting lyric: 

Little Dickey Dilver 

Had a bow of silver— 

He bent his bow to shoot 2 crow 

And killed the old cat in the window. 

Another refers to Kilve, a place men- 
tioned in one of Wordsworth’s poems, 
and produces a rhyme with the words, 
“kilve or.” Carl Benson pointed out 
that rhymes could be made to any ex- 
tent by separating words, as— 

In this world of ill, vir- 
Tue often yields to silver. 

Mickey Rooney, sometimes known as 
the Alderman, gave two lines, in which 
there was reason, if there was no 
rhyme: 

When for good milk we pays our silver, 
What the divil do they give us swill for? 
One from the Latin was good : 


You ask, Can you give a rhyme for silver? 
Nil vir. . os 
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After all, there was no good English 
thyme produced. 

The next hard word proposed was 
“spirit.” One suggested “clear it,” 
“ fear it,” &c; another broke the word 
irrit-able into two parts, but a third 
was successful in finding in the diction- 
ary the word “skirrit,” which is the 
name of a garden plant. A correspond- 
ent, calling himself “* Quicquid,” asked 
for a rhyme for “liquid.” Mickey 


Rooney proposed “ chickweed,” which 
they “ oftin cure the sick wid.” “ Thick 
quid ” was suggested by several, as: 

Of tobacco from Virginia a sailor chews a thick 


quid, 
He then from time to time ejects the brownish 
liquid. 

Also : 

If from headache you'd be quick rid, 
Abandon stimulating liquid. 

The “Knickerbocker Magazine,” 
some years ago, offered a brass quarter 
dollar to the person who would find a 
rhyme for window. The prize was won 
by the following excellent stanza : 

A cruel man a beetle caught 

And to the wall him pinned, oh! 

Then said the beetle to the crowd, 
‘Though I’m stuck up I am not proud,” 
And his soul went out at the window. 

For the word “ garden,” “ barr’d den” 
and “harden” have been suggested. 
For “carpet,” “harp it” was proposed ; 
and also the following “to a pretty 
barmaid : ” 

Sweet maid of the inn, 
*Tis surely no sin 
To toast such a beautiful bar pet. 
Believe me, my dear, 
Your feet would appear 
At home on a nobleman’s carpet. 

“Chicago” has been supposed to 
offer difficulties; and an unfortunate 
person has used “cargo” and “em- 
bargo” in a poem about it. But a 
right-minded youth has referred to 
some one by the name of Iago, who 
wanted to let his pa :nd ma go to the 
city of Chicago. 

It is said that Coleridge, being asked 
for a rhyme for Juliana, replied : 

Coughing in a shady grove 
Sat my Juliana ; 

Lozenges I gave my love, 
Ipecacuanha, 


Tt was not a correct rhynwe;-however, 
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for the sound of “ana” is identical in 
both lines, Hannah, manna, or Ho- 
sanna would have been better. As a 
counterpart to a line ending with Ger- 
many, Coleridge wrote, ‘“‘ Where shects 
of paper we did blur many.” 

“ Porringer ” has been rhymed as fol- 
lows : 

The Duke of York a daughter had, 
He gave the Princo of Orange her}; 
Then said the prince, “oh, I’m so glad, 
She’ll make a rousing porringer.” 

The word “Timbuctoo” has occa- 
sionally employed the wit of writers, 
Here is one stanza: 

I went a hunting on the plains, 
The plains of Timbuctoo ; 

I shot one buck for all my pains, 
And he was a slim buck, too. 

Another proposed, if he were a cas- 
sowary on the sands of Timbuctoo, to 
eat a missionary, body, clothes, and 
hymn-book too; while a third, during 
the time of Mr. Buchanan’s presidency, 
included Jim Buck too. 

The hardest English monosyllable to 
rhyme is “ month.” 

A stanza is extant, I believe, which 
breaks the phrase “ gun thrown away,” 
so that “gun th—” becomes a rhyme ; 
and another rhymster says he tried a 
hundred times and succeeded the hun- 
dred and onth. But most people will 
disagree with him in calling that a suc- 
cess. There are but two or three good 
rhymes for “step ;” though, of course, 
by separating syllables a great many 
may be produced. 

“Twickenham ” was supposed to be 
a rather difficult word for the poet; 
but a contributor to “ Punch” exerted 
himself, and produced the following : 

ON THE RIVER. 
T sat in a punt at Twickenham, 
T've sat at Hampton Wick in ’em— 
I hate sea boats, I’m sick in ’em— 
The man, I, Tom, and Dick in ’em. 
Oh, gentles! I've been pickin’ ’em 
For bait, the man’s been stickin’ ’em 
(Cruel) on hooks with kick in ’em. 
The small fish have been lickin’ ‘em, 
And when the hook was quick in ’em, 
I with my rod was nickin’ ’em, 
Up in the air was flickin’ ’em. 
My feet, so cold, kept kickin’ ’em, 
We'd hampers, with aspic in 'em, 
Sandwiches made of chicken ; em 
‘We ate; we'd stone jars thick, in’em 
Good liquor ; we pick-nic-ing ’em 
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Sat, till our necks, a rick in ’em, 

We turned again t’wards Twickenham 
And paid our punts ; for tickin’ °em 
They don’t quite see at Twickenham. 

A revision of the last stanza of 
Lowell’s “ Beaver Brook” is worth no- 
ticing, as showing a remarkable facility 
in the ase of rhyme. As first printed it 
read : 

In that new childhood of the world, 
Life of itself shall dance and play ; 
Fresh blood through Time's shrunk veins be 
burl 
And Labor meet Delight half way. 


Few persons, not practiced in verse, 
could have made different endings to 
the first and third lines with but the 
change of four words. As now printed 
it reads: 

In that new childhood of the earth, 
Life of itself shall dance and play ; 
Fresh blood in Time’s shrunk veins make 
mirth, 
And Labor meet Delight half way. 

Puttenham gives a plan for testing a 
master of verse. “ Make me so many 
strokes or lines with your pen as ye 
would have your song contain verses; 
and let every line bear its several 
length even as ye would have your 
verse of measure, suppose of four, five, 
six, eight or more syllables, and set a 
figure of every number at the end of 
the line, whereby ye may know its 
measure. Then where you will have 
your rhyme to fall, mark it with a 
stroke or semicircle passing over those 
lines, be they far or near in distance.” 
After this, he says, give the theme; and 
if a man writes a poem according to 
the direction he is “master of the 
craft.” 

A literary society of Toulons, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV., pro- 
posed annually, for some time, rhymed 
ends for a song, generally in honor 
of the king, and the writer of that 
which was deemed the best, received 
a silver medal. It is said that the 
French writer Dulot, in the seven- 
teenth century, once complained to 
some friends that he had lost a number 
of papers, among which were three 
hundred sonnets. Surprise being ex- 
pressed that he had written so many, 
he explained that they were merely 
sonnets in blank, or rhymed ends of 
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sonnets which had not yet been filled 
in, A French writer named Mallemans, 
who died in 1716, wrote a “ Defiance of 
the Muses,” consisting of a collection 
of thirty sonnets, composed in three 
days, on fourteen rhymed ends, pro- 
posed to him by a noble lady. 

It is related of a young man named 
A. H. Bogert, a native of Albany, who 
died in 1826, aged 21, that he was 
never unsuccessful at any test of this 
nature. It was sometimes said that his 
impromptus were prepared beforehand, 
and his friends, Col. John B. Van 
Schaick and Charles Fenno Hoffman, on 
one occasion, desired to put him to 
trial. Van Schaick picked up a copy of 
Byron, in which was the name of Lydia 
Kane, a clever and beautiful young lady 
known to them. As the name contain- 
ed the same number of letters as the 
lines of a stanza of Childe Harold, 
Van Schaick suggested that the letters 
be written in a column, that he should 
open the book at random, and that 
Bogert should be required to write an 
acrostic on Miss Kane’s name, with the 
rhymes of the stanza on which his fin- 
ger should happen to rest. This was 
done, and the following was the stanza 
indicated by Van Schaick’s finger : 


And must they fall? The young, the proud, the 
brave, 

To. swell one bloated chief's unwholesome reign ? 

No step between submission and a grave! 

The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain? 

And doth the Power that man adores ordain 

Their doom nor heed the suppliant’s appeal ? 

Is ail that desperate valor acts in vain ? 

And counsel sage and patriotic zeal, 

The veteran’s ekill, youth’s fire, and manhood's 
heart of steel ? 

The time fixed was ten minutes; but 
before that had passed, Bogert had 
composed the following : 

Lovely and loved, o’er the unconqvered brave, 
Your charms resistless, matchless girl, shall reign! 
Dear as the mother holds her infant’s grave 

In love’s own region, warm, romantic Spain ! 

And should your fate to courts your steps ordain, 
Kings would in vain to regal pomp appeal, 

And lordly bishops kneel to you in vain, 

Nor valor’s fire, nor law’s power, nor churchman’s 


7 love’s (time’s up) untarnished stecl 

It is a common thing to string to- 
gether an almost interminable number 
of words ending in ation, as in the fol- 


lowing supposed epistles : 
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Mapam: 
Most worthy of estimation, after long considera- 
tion 
And much meditation, of your great reputation, 
You possess my admiration, and if such oblavation 
Is worthy of observation, and can obtain considera- 
tion, 

It will be aggrandization beyond all calculation, 
To the joy and exultation 
Of yours, 

Sir: 

I perused your oration with much deliberation, 

And a little consternation, at the great infatuation 

Of your weak imagination to show such veneration 

On co slight a foundation ; but after examination 

Aud serious contemplation, I suppose your anima- 
tion 

Was the fruif of recreation, or had sprung from 
ostentation 

To display your education by odd enumeration, 

Or rather multiplication, of words of the same ter- 
mination, 

Though of great variation in each respective sig- 
nification. 

Not without disputation, your laborious application 

To so tedious an occupation deserves commenda- 
tion, 

And thinking imitation a sufficient gratification, 

IT am, without hesitation, 

Yours, 


Another has written a poem on 
Night, with several lines of one syllable, 
commencing : 


Sans DissIMULATION. 


Mary Moperartion. 


Light 
Fades, 
Night 
Shades 
Appalling 
Are falling. 


Southey’s “ Cataract of Lodore” is a 
wonder of rhyme. The original idea of 
that poem was probably taken from 
some lines in Garnett’s “ Tour of Scot- 
land,” which are stated to have been 
found in an album kept at the inn at 
Lanark, as follows: 


What fools are mankind, 
And how strangely inclined 
To come from all places 
With horses and chaises, 
By day and by dark, 

To the Falls of Lanark! 
For, good people, after all, 
What is a waterfall ? 


(The question might receive a some- 
what different reply at the present day 
than the poet gives.) 


It comes roaring and grumbling, 
And leaping and tumbling, 

And hopping and skipping, 

And foaming and dripping, 

And struggling and toiling, 

And bubbling and boiling, 

And beating and jumping, 

And bellowing and thumping, 
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I have much more to say upon 
Both Lime and Bonniton; 
But the trunks are tied on, 
And I must be gone. 

In Rogers’ Table Talk, it is said that 
Porson was very fond of repeating 
these lines. One of the most difficult 
feats of rhyming ever performed was 
Hood’s “ Nocturnal Sketch,” in which 
each line ends with three rhymes. It 
commences : ; 

Even has come; and from the dark park, hark 

The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 

Most of the poets have amused them- 
selves by overcoming stubborn words; 
Butler (in Hudibras) and Byron, per- 
haps, as much as any others. Swift’s 
letters to Sheridan are very odd, but 
do not contain many perfect rhymes. 
The verses of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed are remarkable for the apparent 
ease with which they run to rhyme. In 
his poetry is seen, peculiarly, the truth 
of the hackneyed saying of Butler: 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 

He will sometimes follow out an idea 
that was suggested by a rhyme through 
two or three lines. He, as well as 
Butler, would use Ralph or Ralpho 
without regard to appropriateness, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of his verse, 
The influence of the rhyming and allit- 
erative words is quite evident in the 
following lines from Marriage Chimes, 
taken almost at random : 

Some victims fluttered like a fly, 
Some languished like a hly ; 

Some told their tale in poetry, 
And some in Piccadilly. 

Some yielded to a Spanish hat, 
Some to a Turkish sandal ; 

Hosts suffered from an entrechat, 
And one or two from Handel. 

Or in this couplet : 

She was a very pretty nun, 

Sad, delicate, and five feet one. 

And what queer rhymes he has; as 
mole stir, bolster; ashes, moustaches ; 
scientifics, hieroglyphics; Venus, be- 
tween us; effront’ry, country; rondo, 
John Doe; pedantic, Atlantic; pater- 
noster, Duke of Glo’ster; suggestions, 
questions; pyxes, crucifixes; Venice, 
tennis; mighty, Aphrodite; comical, 


astronomical ; sick, Catholic ; sing, rev- 
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elling ; trust in, Augustin ; lilies, Achil- 
les; lop-sided, I did, &c. Lowell has 
many ludicrous rhymes, not only in his 
imitations of the Yankee dialect, but 
elsewhere ; as in the poem “ To J. B. on 
sending me a Seven-pound Trout,” 
where we find, for instance, “college 
or,” and “sogdologer;” ‘“ moccasins,” 
and “stock o’ sins;” “falls as soft,” 
and “ appals us oft ;” “ tragi-comedies,” 
and “with cool aplomb at ease;” 
“o’erstep it half,” and “ epitaph.” 

In writing any maccaronic sort of 
verse, the liberty of changing the lan- 
guage on the pronunciation of a word 
takes away some of the difficulty of 
rhyming. This is evident in Burns’ 
works, as in the use of “gie us” 
with “see us;” “hame” (home) with 
“dame;” “stane” (stone) with “rain ;” 
“ siller” (silver) with “ miller;” “ brith- 
er” with “togither;” or in the follow- 
ing stanza from the lines “ On a Scotch 
Bard gone to the West Indies.” 

Jamaica bodies, use him weel, 

An’ help him in a cozie biel ; 

Ye'll find him aye a dainty chiel, 
And fu’ o’ glee ; 

He wadna wrang’d the vera de’il, 
That’s owre the sea. 

It would have been somewhat diffi- 
cult to weave the words well, biel (or 
shelter), child, and devil into a similar 
poem. 

It has often been strenuously urged 
that rhyme is a curse to cur literature, 
and many efforts have been made to 
write pleasing verse without its use. 
The result has been to give an infinite 
and delightful variety to our poetical 
literature, but not to banish rhyme from 
it. Warton, speaking of Lord Surrey’s 
translation of the second and fourth 
book of Virgil as the first pretentious 
composition in blank verse in the Eng- 
lish language, calls it a noble attempt 
to break the bondage of rhyme. Blank 
verse was then growing fashionable in 
the Italian poetry, the school of Surrey. 
Felice Figlinei, a native of Sicuna in 
Tuscany, as quoted by Warton, “In his 
admirable Italian commentary on the 
ethics of Aristotle, entitled ‘ Filosofia 
Morale Sopra il libri d’Ethica d’Aris- 


totle,’ declaims against the barbarity of 
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rhyme, and strongly recommends to his 
countrymen a total ejection of this Goth- 
ic ornament. He enforced his precept 
by his own example, and translated all 
Aristotle’s quotations from Homer and 
Euripides into verse without rhyme. 
Gonsalvo Perez, the learned secretary to 
Philip of Spain, had also recently trans- 
lated Homer’s Odyssey into Spanish 
blank verse.” 

In the sixteenth century, a writer 
named Campion published a treatise 
denying the utility of rhyme, and pro- 
posing certain metres without rhyme 
appropriate for various subjects. Here 
is a stanza of one of the best examples, 
suitable, he says, to express any amor- 
ous conceit : 

Rose-cheeked Laura come ! 

Sing thou smoothly with thy beauties 
Silent music, either other 

Sweetly gracing. 

It might be interesting, if there were 
space, to give examples in juxtaposition 
of all the metres which have been used 
in our language without rhyme, such as 
in Southey’s Thalaba, Collins’ Ode to 
Evening, Shelley’s Queen Mab, Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline and Hiawatha, &c. 
I cannot forbear, however, quoting a 
few lines from Coleridge’s Imitation of 
the Catullian Hendecasyllables, which 
always read very pleasantly to me: 


Hear, my beloved, an old Ovidian story. 

High and embosomed in congregated laurels 
Glimmered a temple upon a breezy headland ; 

In the dim distance, amid the skyey billows 

Rose a fair is!and ; the God of flocks had placed it. 
From the far shores of the bleak resounding island, 
Oft by the moonlight a little boat came floating, 
Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland, 
Where, amid myrtles, a pathway stole in mazes, 
Up to the groves of the high embosomed temple. 
There, in a thicket of dedicated roses, 

Oft did a princess, as lovely as a vision, 

Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 

Pray him to hover about the light canoe-boat, 

And with invisible pilotage to guide it. 

Lyrical verses are common without as 
well as with rhyme, in the Spanish and 
Italian. The French have been gener- 
ally unsuccessful in any verse which 
dispenses with rhyme. A number of 
attempts were made to introduce the 
rules of Latin prosody. A writer named 
Mousset, in the first part of the six- 
teenth century, translated the Iliad and 
Odyssey in this manner; but the work 
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has been lost. In 1556, the poet Jodelle 
wrote some works in hexameters and 
pentameters. Near the close of the 
eighteenth century, the cabinet minister, 
Turgot, following up the unsuccessful 
efforts of the poets of the Renaissance, 
translated portions of the Aineid in 
hexameters, but only printed a dozen 
copies of his work. It was afterwards re- 
published, however. A French poem in 
blank verse, called the “ Sylvandire,” or 
the Living Dead, was published in 1625. 
In 1826, some of the plays of Shakes- 
peare were translated by an author of 
Marseilles, Bruniére, in which the writer 
gave blank verse, prose, and rhyme as 
in the original. 

The Ex-King of Holland, Louis Bo- 
naparte, father of the present French 
Emperor, published, in Florence, in 
1827, a treatise on poetry, in which he 
proposed a new system of versification. 
It was not, however, adopted by any 
one else. 

It has gone into an axiom that rhyme 
is likely to war with reason. It is in- 
sisted that it leads authors out of the 
course of their thoughts, that it distorts 
all attempts at true expression, that it 
twists all senses from their original in- 
tention, that it wrests syllables from 
their true pronunciation, that it compels 
a system of padding, or using extra and 
unmeaning words to supply the needed 
sounds, and that it encourages a sing- 
song style of reading. Ben Jonson sums 
up these arguments in his denunciation 
of rhyme and of its inventor: 

Rhyme the rack of finest wits 
That expresseth but by fits 


True conceit ; 
Spoiling senses of their treasure, 
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Cozening judgment with a measuro 
But false weight ; 

Wresting words from their true calling, 

Propping verse for fear of falling 
To the ground; 

Jointing syllables, drowning letters, 

Fastening vowels, as with fetters 
They were bound ; 

Soon as lazy thou wert known, 

All good poetry hence was Hown, 
And art banished, 

For a thousand years together 

All Parnassus’ green did wither, 
And wit vanished. 
* * * * 

He that first invented thee, 

May his joints tormented be, 
Cramp’d forever ; 

Still may syllabies jar with time, 

Still may reason war with rhyme, 
Resting never ! 

May his sense, when it would meet 

The cold tremor in his feet 
Grow unsounder, 

And his title be long fool, 

That, in rearing such a school, 
Was the founder. 


But all these are objections, not so 
much against rhyme as against the care- 
less use of it. It must be the work of 
the poet to obtain the best effects of 
rhyme, and at the same time avoid 
these faults. It should be entirely sub- 
servient to sense and expression ; and in 
reading, should be noticed only as a 
subtle undertone of harmony. True 
pronunciation should be preserved. 
The conventional rhymes of Pope and 
Dryden, such as breathe with beneath, 
ease with increase, constrain with re- 
strain, said with laid, door with poor, 
&c., are worse, I think, than no rhymes 
at all, notwithstanding that Walker, in 
the Rhyming Dictionary, excuses and 
even partially commends them. But 
when artistically used,‘rhyme becomes 
one of the choicest decorations of litera- 
ture, 
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1850.—Information from a source 
that could not be discredited was con- 
veyed to the underwriters of the barque 
Wandering Iris, that she had been struck 
by a gale of unprecedented severity, and 
had gone down with all her crew. She 
was a staunch, tight vessel, rating high, 
and had been trading for a number of 
years to the coasts of China and the is- 
lands of Java. She had left the port of 
Canton in good condition, with a full 
cargo, homeward-bound. 

The loss was deplorable in any event, 
but in one immeasurably so. Mr. Wil- 
lard Lingenfelter, a prosperous, enter- 
prising merchant in one of the seaport 
towns of the United States, was one of 
the chief owners of the Wandering Iris, 
and his son, Gallatin Lingenfelter, had 
gone out in her on this trip, partly for 


pleasure, but mostly that he might gain 
some experience, and also become ac- 
quainted with the correspondents of his 


father’s house in the East. He occupied 
the position of supercargo on the vessel. 

Gallatin Lingenfelter, thus reported, 
with the rest of the crew, as lost at sea, 
was a mere youth, not yet having reach- 
ed his twentieth ‘year; but his was one 
of those natures that mentally and phy- 
sically matures early. Perhaps, too, 
because Providence had vouchsafed but 
this one child to Mr. Willard Lingen- 
felter, as some sort of a compensation, 
the united excellencies of a whole troop 
of children were given him. He was 
handsome, brave, courteous, and gene- 
rous, and it would not be out of place 
to say here, that the verdict of many an 
anxious mother and eke of many a will- 
ing daughter went farther, and saw in 
him the most fascinating young man in 
town. But, as yet, whether from his 
breeding or his nature, he had not seen, 
or, if he saw he did not correctly ap- 
preciate the many social wiles and traps 
that beset his path on all sides. Fe- 
male society and companionship were 
pleasant, nay, delicious to him—as to 


what rosy-faced, blue-eyed Saxon are 
they not? But this one, or that, were 
the same—it mattered but little to him; 
not yet had there beamed upon him 
that Presence that would make his heart 
flutter and his pulse beat high. 

Thus far in his life’there had been 
room for but one controlling sentiment, 
that from his childhood had grown into 
a passion—a love of flowers, and de- 
light in their cultivation. 

He had built himself a conservatory 
in the grounds that surrounded his 
father’s house, and there, the earliest in 
the morning and the latest at night, 
was he always to be found. It is said 
that, to be successful with flowers, one 
must truly love them. What a love, 
then, he must have brought to them, 
for he was more than successful. The 
mute things, in his presence, seemed to 
be alive, unfolding their petals and ex- 
haling their fragrance, as if thanking 
him for his tenderness and care. 

As may be expected, the loss of such a 
son fell heavy and sore upon Mr. Willard 
Lingenfelter and his wife. For her, the 
charms of society were gone; for him, 
interest in his business vanished; and 
thus mourning for their boy as only 
those mourn to whom is not left even 
the poor consolation of knowing that 
they have followed the dead body to 
its last resting-place, they retired from 
the city to a secluded place in the coun- 
try, awaiting there the same Providence 
to relieve that had afflicted them. 

When it became evident that the 
Wandering Iris must go down, into her 
boats clambered the officers and crew. 
With Gallatin, there went, first, Manco 
Capac Winthrop, his servant, a hideous- 
looking but faithful negro, stalwart as 
an ox; and, after him, ten of the com- 
mon seamen. For six days, beaten 
about by the winds and waves, they 
floundered helpless in the sea—for six 
days ill supplied with food, and with 
only such water as an opportune shower 
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of rain gave them, life seemed vanishing 
and death drawing near. At the end 
of the sixth day, they saw land, and, 
with what little strength was left them, 
they pulled toward it, but deep dark- 
ness settled down upon them before it 
had ceased to be but a blue mist on the 
far horizon, All night, however, by 
turns, they Were at the oars, and when 
the gray of the morning came, exhaust- 
ed and unable to do more, they found 
themselves beside an iron-bound coast, 
that looked quite as inaccessible and 
unfriendly as the sea itself. Far to the 
right and left the rocks rose before 
them, with no apparent break either 
way, but higher and higher, stonier and 
more relentless. 

Utterly dispirited, all but Gallatin 
and his servant Winthrop flung them- 
selves upon the bottom of the boat, too 
weak and sick to care for what came 
next, even if it was death. Drifting 
with the tide, and propelled now and 
then by a feeble stroke of the oar such 
as these two were able to give, the boat 
moved slowly along the coast. 

The storm had entirely subsided, and 
there was only the soft ripple of the sea 
left, as it was washed back from the 
rocks, For more than two hours, thus 
listlessly drifting until the warm sun 
was seen approaching, did they skirt 
the unfriendly coast. Gallatin’s head 
and one of his arms hung over the side 
of the boat; he was fast passing into 
unconsciousness. An exclamation from 
Winthrop aroused him, and he looked 
up. They had passed around a jutting 
rock, and in an instant thereafter were 
floating in a small bay that widened 
rapidly from its entrance into a harbor 
of no mean proportions. 

It was evident that they were not ap- 
proaching an uninhabited land, for a 
well-kept lawn, sprinkled plentifully 
with flowers, reached down almost to 
the shore. Small trees like the mul- 
berry were to be seen growing in fre- 
quent groups, and off in the distance, 
from amidst thick foliage, arose a lofty 
tower of goodly proportions. 

Gallatin’s companions would not 
arouse themselves from the lethargy 
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into which they had fallen, even while 
listening to his description of their situ- 
ation, and the apparent certainty of 
succor near at hand; but still, with the 
help of the tide, and a stroke of the oar 
now and then, the boat drifted nearer 
and nearer to the land, and skirting a 
clump of trees that seemed to grow out 
of the water, so low down did the foli- 
age commence, its keel grated upon the 
gravel. 

They found themselves indeed in the 
land of the living. Not fifty feet from 
them, a group of women stood on the 
shore. All seemed impatiently assidu- 
ous to assist, in some manner, a young 
maiden, who, half unrobed, standing in 
their midst, was evidently preparing in 
that secluded nook fora sea bath. Her 
little dimpled feet were bare, and co- 
quettishly put out, now one, then the 
other, into the water, and then drawn 
back with a shudder and a laugh as the 
waves came eagerly up to kiss the dusky 
skin, One held an umbrella at her 
back, to protect her from the rays of 
the sun that was just glancing fiery-red 
from the tops of the hills in the dis- 
tance behind them; three or four had 
each a robe, one a long girdle, another 
her shoes, and all were busy and chat- 
tering. : 

For the space of a moment, like to 
Gallatin as it were the flash of a warm 
sunbeam in a cold, dark cell, he caught 
sight of the beautiful brown skin of the 
maiden, the dark hair in heavy masses 
falling far below her waist ;—he took 
in the grace and ease and fawn-like 
gentleness of her movements, and then 
the umbrella, changing its position, 
shut her out from his view. Wide- 
opened black eyes, in several pairs, were 
turned upon him, at first with curiosity, 
then with alarm, and then each one 
dropping whatever she held in her 
hand, and crying out, “ Chen-chi-co- 
gis! Chen-chi-cogis!” they fled af- 
frighted as fast as the peculiar forma- 
tion of their shoes would permit, they 
being set upon sticks two or three inches 
from the ground—leaving the maiden 
standing alone and unattended. She 
seemed, however, not the least abashed 
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nor terrified. With.a graceful toss of 
her head, she shielded her person with 
the masses of her dark hair, and in her 
black eyes, almond-shaped and beauti- 
ful, there came more a look of wonder 
and admiration, with a slight, defiant 
dash, at what she might reasonably 
think was a very audacious proceeding. 

Painfully, Gallatin raised himself over 
the side of the boat, and waded towards 
her. He could not tell, but the thought 
passed through his mind, this may in- 
deed be piratical Corea, where every 
man is a born Corsair; but if all the 
women are like this one, and the men 
are at all like the women, no harm can 
befall me. He would have thrown him- 
self at the feet of the young girl, as be- 
ing the most natural way of exciting 
her pity; but even before he had left 
the water, a faintness seized him, from 
his long privation, that he could not re- 
sist nor overcome. He could only look 
toward her with a piteous glance from 
his earnest eyes, that even to a savage 
would have spoken volumes, And the 
look was returned; for he caught a 
glimpse in her eyes of something akin 
to solicitude mingled with curiosity, ere 
his consciousness forsook him, and he 
sank into the water. 

When he revived—and it could not 
have been long after—he found that he 
had been dragged upon the land, and 
that his head was resting upon the 
maiden’s knee. Her soft hand, mois- 
tened, was going slowly over his tem- 
ples and face, and as he opened his 
eyes, he met hers looking down upon 
him, eagerly and longingly. The long, 
black lashes, seemed fringes about a 
dark, limpid sea that was fathomless. 
But once, perhaps, in a man’s lifetime, 
does the feeling seize him, such as then 
for an instant possessed Gallatin. A 
certainty that this could not be the first 
time that he had ever looked into that 
lovely face; that it and the beautiful 
form, its fitting counterpart, was a por- 
tion of his own existence, that, some- 
how or other, had become separated 
from him, and with which he was now 
at length united. He literally drank 
into bis own being the mute volumes 
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of eloquence that beamed from her eyes 
upon him; his heart lightened in his 
bosom, as though a great weight had 
been lifted from it, and he was filled 
with a great satisfaction of living. All 
this, perhaps, because his body was 
weakened and his senses exhausted. 

It was not long before there came the 
distant noise of hurrying footsteps, 
harsh cries, sounding of conch-shells, 
then rude men jostled about on the 
shore—the face he had looked upon 
vanished, as dreams fly away amidst 
loud voices, his head was dropped heavy 
upon the ground, as though its support 
had been rudely pulled away, and all 
was dark to him again. 

When he again revived, hours had 
passed away, for the sun was high in 
the heavens. He saw that his compan- 
ions, the crew of the boat, were seated 
about him, Winthrop the nearest of 
them all. Behind each one sat a sol- 
dier; and at least two hundred other 
soldiers and officers were lounging 
about, near at hand, evidently awaiting 
his revival. He sought, but in vain, for 
the tender face and the gentle eyes full 
of sympathy, the last object upon which 
his eyes had rested ere they had closed. 
Presently, one brought him some water 
in a jug, and a. small bowl of gruel, 
which he discovered was made of rice, 
and a gourd of liquor which they called 
“Saki.” Sparingly he ate and drank 
even of the meagre quantity which was 
offered to him, and in a few moments 
felt quite refreshed. As soon as he had 
finished eating, he was bound hand and 
foot in a curious manner, and, along 
with his companions, all bound in the 
same way, were dragged up from the 
seashore, and under the shadow of a 
mulberry tree passed the whole day. 

Gallatin had no difficulty in deter- 
mining into what hands he had fallen. 
Peculiarities of dress, fashion of orna- 
ments and weapons, style of arranging 
the hair and physiognomies, with all of 
which he had become more or less fa- 
miliar, immediately assured him that 
he was in the then cruel and inaccessi- 
ble Island of Japan, or Niphon; or, as 
the Chinese call it, “ Sun Source.” 
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At nightfall, Gallatin and his com- 
panions, still bound, were placed in 
rude sorts of palanquins, or Kangos, 
and borne upon the shoulders of brawny 
men, they knew not whither. 

Irksomely and slowly, thus for a fort- 
night, did they proceed, tarrying in the 
shade of some grove during the day, 
moving on again when night came. At 
the end of this time they came upon 
the outskirts of a great city, and rapid- 
ly threading its narrow streets, filled 
with a busy population, they were taken 
into a prison built of bamboo, which 
was reached by means of a drawbridge 
that was raised as soon as they crossed 
it. Many curious and entertaining 
things, that were continually happening 
to relieve, in a great measure, the mo- 
notony and tiresomeness of prison life, 
though not at all their anxiety as to 
their future, might be related of their 
three months’ residence in this insecure 
place. One great official and another 
came“to them. They were examined 
and cross-examined repeatedly, by means 
of an interpreter, whose vocabulary of 


English was limited to about fifty words, 
They were alternately feasted and starv- 
ed, petted and abused. There arose 
within them a great contempt for their 
captors and their prison, and once they 


made their escape. But, quickly recap- 
tured, their contempt was as quickly 
squelched. 
Two incidents only, however, need to 
be dwelt upon. An old man, who ap- 
peared to have no especial business near 
them, or about the prison, but who was 
permitted to come and go as he pleased, 
‘even from their first coming there, 
would lounge in upon them, and grave- 
ly, with his hands behind his back, re- 
gard them in turn steadily, as if he con- 
sidered them a new order of beings. 
Each time, just before he departed, he 
fumbled about his clothes, as if in 
search of something concealed in their 
multitudinous folds; then, apparently 
in haste, changing his mind, he would 
rapidly hobble away. At length his se- 
cret came out; for, one day, he brought 
with him in his hand, several thin strips 
of wood, about three inches wide. After 
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looking at them all very intently, he gave 
one to each of the prisoners. What was 
Gallatin’s surprise to see upon his strip 
a rude but nevertheless somewhat faith- 
ful likeness of the maiden he had seen 
on the seashore! To each one of his 
companions had also been given por- 
traits of ladies, 

When the old gentleman camé to de- 
part, his strips of wood were offered to 
him, but he insisted that they should 
keep them; and when asked why, he 
observed, with a wink that was at least 
intelligible, if nothing else was, that, 
when time hung heavy on their hands, 
they might console themselves by look- 
ing at them; and he departed, rubbing 
his hands as though he considered that 
he had performed a good action, and 
was satisfied with himself. On his next 
visit, as well as he was able, Gallatin 
asked the name of the young girl whose 
portrait had been given him. “ Lai- 
Lai-Lin,” was the answer. The liquid 
consonants and the vowels formed them- 
selves pleasantly upon the lips of Gal- 
latin, and he thought the name suitable 
for the creature. 

His next attempt was to discover who 
she was. This was attended with more 
difficulty ; for about all that he could 
understand of the answer was, “ Kubo- 
Sama,” and “ Siogun,” that carried no 
more sense to his ears than the sound 
of an unpronounceable Welsh name. 

It was long after, that he knew that 
Lai-Lai-Lin was the only daughter of 
the favorite wife of the Kubo-Sama, or 
Emperor of Japan. But he kept the 
portrait. 

It came to the ears of the prisoners, 
at length—how, they could not tell— 
that a law of the Empire was to be en- 
forced upon them, which directed that 
all foreigners found upon the island 
should be put to death. Such extreme 
exclusiveness had been the rule under 
the present Government, such a fear that 
foreign nations might gain a foothold 
amongst them, that, besides this cruel 
edict, it was also commanded that na- 
tives returning to Japan from an absence 
in other countries, no matter for what 
cause, should also die. 
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As if to make the injustice still more 
glaring and complete, no notice was 
given to Gallatin and his companions 
of the time that they were to suffer the 
severe penalty of the law for being 
strangers in a strange land ; but one day, 
bound, they were let out into the yard 
of their prison, and, from, the prepara- 
tions, it was evident that their time had 
come. The sailors whispered among 
themselves to make a fight of it, and 
three or four did make a dash at the 
multitude of soldiers that stood about. 
But it was worse than useless—they were 
all only the more securely bound. 

It was clearly a day of executions, for, 
as Gallatin came out, he saw the man- 
gled remains of a man carried past him, 
and there was another one sitting upon 
alow platform near by, who had cho- 
sen to destroy himself, that his estates 
might not be attainted, and his family 
name not dishonored. He cut two hor- 
rid gashes in his breast, and a bloody- 
armed fellow, struck off his head at a 
blow. 

Even assured of his own doom, now, 
Gallatin could not repress a shudder at 
the sickening spectacle. After one more 
similar exhibition of fearlessness as to 
death, the twelve Americans were form- 
ed in a row upon the same low plat- 
form, slippery with the recent blood of 
its victims. A sharp, shining sword 
was placed in front of each of them, 
and the executioner turned his back 
upon them, giving them thus to under- 
stand that it was their last and only 
privilege, if they chose to accept it, to 
nobly take their own lives! As might 
be expected, twelve swords were almost 
simultaneously kicked from the plat- 
form, and fell ringing upon the ground; 
each man among them straightened 
himself with a proud, upward look of 
fearlessness and disdain, a thought of 
home and of friends, and, like a flash 
of light, the little prayer, that perhaps 
had been left unsaid for many a year, 
flashed through their minds, and they 
awaited a fate that no power seemed 
able to avert. 

The few moments that elapsed, in 
consequence, perhaps, of the apparent 
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surprise caused by actions so uncommon 
on that platform, saved all their lives ; 
for the bloody-armed executioner was, 
coward-like, even then passing around 
behind them to perform his duty, when 
suddenly the blowing of a conch-shell, 
and the loud blast of a horn, put an 
end to further proceedings. 

Not knowing why they were led out, 
they were all, in the same ignorance, led 
back to their prison. A weary day or 
two followed, and then, one by one, his 
companions were taken away, leaving 
Gallatin alone. Ignorant as to their 
fate, the suspense as to his own growing 
momentarily more and more unbearable, 
nearly drove him mad. For a time, 
with wild pacing up and down his nar- 
row prison-house, and then crouching 
in a corner in complete despair, glaring ° 
at all who approached, rolled along the 
weary days and nights. 

Claims as to his citizenship of a coun- 
try that protected, and, if wronged, bit-. 
terly avenged even the humblest mar 
of them all, had no more effect upon 
the brown-skinned soldiers, nor as 
much, as the singing of “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” which one day he indulged in to 
the full strength of his lungs, for that 
brought grins to their faces. There was 
not even the relief of conversation for 
him; for, unknowing the language of 
those about him, he might have been as. 
well born deaf and dumb. ‘ 

It was on one of the darkest of dark 
nights, fully a month after their escape 
from death, that he himself was at 
length led forth. He argued well for 
his own safety, for he was unbound. A 
man on horseback was pointed out to 
him, and, by motions, he was bidden to 
follow. He did, keeping close to the 
horse, until the first faint streak of day 
became visible. Taken then into a dis- 
mal, dark room, he was provided with 
food, and remained all day alone. At 
night he was again led forth, and again 
patiently followed the man on horse- 
back. 

For four days and nights thus, until 
one morning, provided with the coarsest 
possible garments, he was led into the 
open air, and bidden to work—this day 
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with a rude hoe, digging at the weeds 
that seemed to fill entirely a large field. 

Though the following five years of 
Gallatin’s life may be passed over in a 
sentence, they seemed interminable to 
him. He was, he knew not where. But 
one thing told him he was upon the 
earth, and made him believe he was 
himself, or had ever had an existence in 
another land—the heavens, with their 
stars. The same unchanged constella- 
tions, upon which his eyes had rested 
with wonder and awe when a youth, 
now rolled around him and shone down 
upon his forlorn condition. 

He, as many another slave has done, 
endeavored to escape, and reach the 
coast, but each of the three times that 
he succeeded in getting away from his 
master, he was retaken in less than ten 
hours, and subjected to indignities that 
were galling. 

It was, after all, those mute, inani- 
mate objects upon which his early love 
had been showered, that now looked up 
and blessed him—that returned to him, 
with vast interest, the care and atten- 
tion that he had lavished on them. It 
was the beautiful flowers, that, like fai- 
ries working invisibly in his behalf, lift- 
ed him out of his misery and gave him 
his freedom. 

The farmer Kai-ra-tu, into whose 
hands he had fallen, was possessed of a 
small flower-garden, and, as all Japanese 
are, was passionately fond of flowers. 
At first allowed, Gallatin was at length 
commanded to attend exclusively to 
these; for his care and kindness soon 
had made the garden bloom with a 
never-before-known beauty. Beauty 
was cared for by Kaji-ra-tu, for itself, of 
course, but mainly because it brought 
him money. In this wise: Gallatin, ex- 
ercising his old-time skill and taste in 
the arrangement of bouquets, was en- 
abled to sell hosts of them on the 
streets, and thus add largely to Kai-ra- 
tu’s gains. Forth went the flowers all 
over the island, their fragrance and 
beauty telling a story for themselves; 
but—what was more to the purpose— 
telling the story also of Gallatin. Kai- 
ra-tu’s garden grew and increased until 
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it swallowed up his whole farm; he 
waxed fat, rich, and famous—a fame 
which the “ flowers of Kai-ra-tu” enjoy, 
whether justly or not, to this day. 

Five years gave, then, these to Galla- 
tin: a thorough knowledge of the Japan- 
ese language, and from perpetually work- 
ing amongst the bright objects of his pre- 
ference a remarkable beauty of face, that, 
even in his coarse dress, and the peculiar 
arrangement of his hair that he was for- 
ced to adopt, made him not the least ob- 
ject of admiration in his garden. 

There came a day when an immense 
retinue of some great person passed in 
front of Kai-ra-tu’s house, and Gallatin 
was bidden to stand upon the porch 
thereof, and dispose of his bouquets. 

Slowly, with their mimic march, 
went past the pikemen, with clothes 
tucked up to their waist—the led-horses 
finely caparisoned, the umbrella and 
hat-carriers, the chest-bearers and foot- 
men in livery, domestics and cloak-bear- 
ers, fellows -carrying rich scimetars, 
pikes of state, fire-arms, and other 
weapons in lacquered wooden cases, as 
also quivers with bows and arrows. 

Finally, in the midst of the greatest 
crowd, came the norimon, or palanquin 
of the great person, borne upon the 
shoulders of eight stalwart fellows, with 
their brawny arms bare. Gallatin was 
too busy with his flowers, or, perhaps, 
too much accustomed to such displays, 
like as they were somewhat to the pro- 
cession of a circus troupe in his own 
country, to see that, in answer to a 
slight cry of surprise and delight from 
the person in the norimon, it had stop- 
ped directly in front of his house, and 
that two particularly black eyes were 
bent with earnestness upon him. 

Whoever it was, failing to attract his 
attention, proceeded to descend from 
the norimon, and went toward a little 
green hut, like those built at short dis- 
tances from each other all along the 
road, for the convenience of great per- 
sons. Arrived there, a messenger was 
dispatched in some haste to Gallatin, 
who proceeded unceremoniously, and 
with great rudeness, to pull him toward 
the green hut. 
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In a moment more, thus compelled, 
Gallatin, in no wise abashed nor dis- 
mayed, but with a beating heart, stood 
in the presence of Lai-Lai-Lin ! 

As much of a blush of pleasure as 
can suffuse the cheek of a dusky-skin- 
ned maiden flew into her face, and her 
eyes, by no means cast down, regarded 
him with longing satisfaction. Again 
did those feelings that seized him upon 
the seashore, fill Gallatin’s bosom; 
again did he look into the dreamy, 
wistful eyes before him; but now he 
saw no pity, nor commiseration, nor 
solicitude—it was love he saw, instead. 

He could not fall, Japanese fashion, 
into the kitu, dropping upon his 
haunches, but knelt upon one knee be- 
fore the lady. She gently touched him 
on the shoulder with her hand, as if 
acknowledging instinctively the salute ; 
but, light as was the touch, it made 
Gallatin tingle from crown to sole. He 
arose. Their convetsation, more with 
eyes than lips, was brief. From her, 
the only spoken words, “From you 
come, then, these flowers ?” was all she 
said. And Gallatin only bowed. 

Ascending once more her norimon, 
she went on her way; but a beam of 
light and hope had crossed Gallatin’s 
pathway, and, beyond, he caught a 
glimpse of liberty and home. 

See, within five days from that time, 
not without many mutterings of dis- 
content from Kai-ra-tu, which, however, 
he was careful should be only mutter- 
ings—see Gallatin transferred to the 
gardens of the Emperor of Japan, and 
his life begin anew. 

Five years had brought Lai-Lai-Lin 
from a child into the glory of her six- 
teenth year—a full woman, and as de- 
licious an object for contemplation as 
ever the eye of man rested upon. Be- 
trothed, when a child, to one whom she 
had never seen, the Prince of Sinaro, 
the lord of the largest and wealthiest 
province on the island, still unmarried, 
she had not yet been compelled to dis- 
figure her natural loveliness by the des- 
truction of her eyebrows, the painting 
of her face, or the discoloring of her 
teeth—fashions that, happily for her 
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sake, as well as for Gallatin’s, she was 
never to comply with. 

It would be difficult to say whether 
or not, for a time, the proximity of 
these two young people added to their 
happiness, for it may readily be imag- 
ined that it was not long that they 
were unacquainted with their mutual 
feelings. To her untutored, half-savage 
mind, any thing would have seemed 
proper that would have satisfied their 
love. To Gallatin, with better-culti- 
vated sentiments, the mere transitory 
possession of to-day would not satisfy 
his deeper longings. It was his first 
passion, and, rude as may have been its 
object, it was, nevertheless, pure and 
untinctured with any thing gross or 
unholy. It did not lessen its effect 
when he came to know, from her lips, 
that it was by her interposition with 
her father that the lives of himself and 
his companions had been saved; though 
she had been told that they had been 
sent from the island. 

Behind the low castles that made the 
imperial residences, there was rising 
ground; this, beautified with curious 
and magnificent gardens and orchards, 
was Gallatin’s working-place. Farther 
back rose a higher hill, surmounted by 


.@ pleasant wood; here were planted 


two curious kinds of plane trees, whose 
starry leaves, variegated with green, 
yellow, and red, were pleasing to the 
eye; of which, as Gallatin learned, one 
kind was in full beauty in spring, the 
other toward autumn. Beyond this hill 
was the sea, and, at the foot of it, that 
quiet bay into which the boat of the 
Wandering Iris had drifted. 

In the midst of these ways of pleas- 
antness and paths of peace, with a free- 
dom that all unmarried women of 
Japan possess, and none more so than 
the children of the nobility, especially 
in and about their own grounds and 
with their servants, Lai-Lai-Lin roamed 
often with Gallatin. Their intercourse 
was as pure and pleasant as is the in- 
timacy of children. He tried to teach 
her; and she, apt from her love for 
him, readily learned those varied things 
that seemed common to him, but pass- 
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ing strange to her. He told her of all 
the wonderful appliances of modern 
civilization, showed her what a limited 
vision was hers, and what a small spot 
on the face of the earth was her little 
island. He spoke of his own country— 
lifted her soul from out its Eastern deg- 
radation, and created in her a pride in 
her sex, by speaking of the noble wom- 
en there, and of their place by the side 
and in the hearts of men, not their 
playthings and slaves; and he watched 
the gradual unfolding and ripening of 
her really beautiful heart and soul with 
something the same feeling, although 
with a far greater degree of interest, 
that he had often watched over and 
cared for the blooming and blossoming 
of some tender plant. 

A day, however, dreaded by both of 
them, was rapidly approaching—a day 
which must separate them forever. No 
power on earth could turn the Emperor 
from his design to consummate the 
marriage of his daughter to the Prince 
of Sinaro; and Lai-Lai-Lin, never for 
one moment thought to appeal to him 
to change his purpose. In fact, she was 
the same as married; for her betrothal 
had been the preliminary aad binding 
step. 

In all sincerity, then, she proposed 
one day to Gallatin that, in order to 
stop the hated nuptials, she was willing 
to do as another Princess, somewhat 
similarly situated, had done—ecut off 
and shave her abundant hair; one of 
the greatest of indignities; or, if that 
would not do, cut off her nose also! 
What, then, would the Prince of Sinaro 
do! 

Yes; but what, then, would Gallatin 
himself do ? 

He had other ways and other hopes. 
Surely, after all the sorrows and troubles 
that had been visited upon his unoffend- 
ing head, this last blessing of her love 
was not given him to make him the 
more unhappy. He did not despair, 
even humble and lowly as he was; 
watched, suspected, and spied upon by 
all but her, he did not despair of being 
able to fly away to his own country, 
taking her with him! And so he told 
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her, adding the perhaps superfluous 
question, would she go?—for are not 
the hearts of women the same the world 
over and in all ages? Her answer came 
with a shudder of mingled gladness and 
fear, “Oh, if we only could!” Then 
she lifted her eyes to his, and added, in 
her Eastern phraseology, “ But where 
could we go where our marriage would 
be sanctioned? What spot could we 
find on the earth, which you tell me is 
so large, that would shield me from my 
father’s anger! The Emperor's eye 
would follow us into the remotest and 
darkest corner of the world, and his 
hand -would reach out to slay you!” 

Gallatin smiled at the notion, and 
soothed with his caresses the trembling 
creature at his side, who even at the 
bare idea of harm to him was so 
moved. He dreaded not at all the 
result, could he only escape ;—he little 
knew the Eastern persistence and pa- 
tience that wait upon a desire for re- 
venge or justice. 

It may be supposed that Gallatin had 
not been idle all of this time, and must 
have had some thread, even though it 
were slight indeed, upon which to hang 
a hope, else he would never have men- 
tioned it to Lai-Lai-Lin. He had dis- 
covered at least this much—the where- 
abouts of his companions of the Wan- 
dering Iris. His servant Winthrop was 
only a short distance from him. One 
of the sailors had died with a fever, 
and another one had committed suicide 
in a fit of depression. With all the 
rest he had established means of com- 
munication. 

Still was the dreaded day surely ap- 
proaching, and even now had com- 
menced the busy note of preparation 
for the marriage of Lai-Lai-Lin. The 
robes, delicate-hued and varicolored 
and almost numberless, were making ; 
the pearls, tinted like a sea-shell, had 
been gathered and strung into a neck- 
lace ; the round, plain cake that, as man 
and wife, they were to eat, was already 
baked and drying; the glass jar, to be 
drank from and then shattered, with all 
its beautiful tracery and inlaid work, 
the labor of years, was completed, and 
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even the great lantern, burning day and 
night at the gates of the palace, in evi- 
dence that a feast-day was at hand, had 
been lit. In great state from the Prov- 
ince of Sinaro had come the Prince’s 
mediator, to superintend and make 
ready for his master’s part in the cere- 
mony. 

Even in the midst of all this, one 
great spark of hope was lit up in Galla- 
tin’s bosom for a time, only to go out in 
the blackest darkness, Some foreign 
ships were in the harbor of the chief 
city, where they had lain some days, 
even against the vigorous protest of the 
Emperor himself. Lai-Lai-Lin herself 
had told him this, and more, that they 
must be from his own country ! 

Wild with excited hopes, Gallatin 
tried every expedient that cunning could 
suggest, openly and secretly, to obtain 
communication with them. He failed 
at every turn. Go as he would, send as 
he might, or when, he was made con- 
scious of a sleepless vigilance on the 
part of the Government to preserve per- 
fectly that extreme exclusiveness that 
had always, except at rare intervals, 
marked this nation. 

He learned, one day, that the ships 
had departed, having obtained nothing 
save the survey of a limited portion 
of the coast and one of the small, in- 
ferior rivers, and permission to bury the 
dead body of a sailor. That day, stand- 
ing in the midst of his gardens, with 
all the evidences of God’s goodness and 
love and of Nature’s overflowing beau- 
ty about him, he wrung his hands in 
despair, and, lifting up his voice, cursed 
the Power that gave him life. And 
draining all the bitterest dregs from his 
cup of misery at one draught, as it 
were, it was something fearful to see his 
agony, when taking leave, as he thought, 
for the last time, of the only person in 
the world that had made his existence 
at all endurable ; for not for many more 
days now would their interviews have 
been possible. 

Pitiable in the extreme was the situ- 
ation of this poor man. Life, at best, 
was but a burden. He had been living 
but upon his love and his hope; and to 
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see them both snatched away from him, 
and he utterly powerless to stay them, 
nearly upset the balance of his well- 
poised mind. Happily for them both, 
he was enabled to contend successfully 
with a great desire to lay violent hands 
upon her and himself. 

Not long did this meeting continue, 
not long could it have continued and 
found them both alive ; such grief often- 
est kills. 

A blind Jammabo Priest, or Bonze 
of the household, come of a distin- 
guished race, and perhaps witnessing, 
with his ears, those acutest of all in- 
struments, the unhappy scene, came 
upon them unawares, tapped Gallatin 
gently on the shoulder, and beckoned 
Lai-Lai-Lin away. 

With one last, sad look upon the ob- 
ject of his adoration, Gallatin turned 
and ran at the height of his speed, not 
again looking back, down through the 
orchard and garden, over the hill and 
beyond, until he found himself on the 
same seashore where the boat of the 
Wandering Iris had landed him. He 
stopped, looking wistfully toward the 
far-off ocean. But a small patch of the 
restless, ever-changing sea was observ- 
able, set like a picture in a frame, be- 
tween the high rocks that bounded the 
narrow entrance to the bay. Was ita 
thought to cast himself from the sum- 
mit of those precipitous rocks into eter- 
nal oblivion, that tempted him to move 
rapidly along the shore and commence 
their ascent; or did the rapid, but pain- 
ful, motion afford him the relief he so 
much needed; or, better than all, was 
it not that same Power that but a few 
moments before he had so wickedly 
cursed, that was leading his footsteps ? 
Be it what it may, it was not long be- 
fore he stood upon the summit, looking 
out upon the vast expanse of ocean be- 
fore him. Not death, nor oblivion, nor 
despair did he find there, but something 
it makes one’s blood tingle to tell. 

The surface of the sea, as far as the 
eye could reach, was glassy in its smooth- 
ness; not the ripple of a wave was visi- 
ble far and wide, and in the midst 
thereof, scarcely a mile from him, with 
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every sail set, as if awaiting the gentlest 
puff of air, lay a large vessel. But a 
piece of bunting clinging to the fore- 
peak was what the most startled Galla- 
tin. It was the flag of his country ! 

So sudden and unlooked for, burst this 
blessed vision on his sight, that, for a 
moment, he gazed upon it like one fas- 
cinated. Then hot tears gushed to his 
eyes, a great sob rushed up to his throat, 
seeming to rend his bosom, and he sank 
on his knees in an ecstacy of thankful- 
ness. 

I have seen missionaries, long absent 
in heathen lands from their country, cry 
like children, and hug the inanimate 
emblem of their land as though it was 
a thing of life. No one knows, unless 
he has experienced it, the thrill that 
trembles through one’s body at sight of 
the beautiful banner of his country, 
when it has long been absent from his 
gaze. 

Gallatin soon arose, and tore from his 
person his shirt. Affixing it to a pole, 
he ran from point to point on the rocks, 
always keeping the vessel in sight, mak- 
ing frantic gestures and beckoning them 
to him. 

It was long before any sign of answer 
was made—buat one did finally come. 
A boat was lowered, and, with breath- 
less expectation, he watched the rapid, 
eight-oared progress towards him. He 
directed their entrance into the bay, and 
with flying feet ran down to meet them. 

It was some time ere his excessive 
emotion at the sight of the faces of his 
countrymen, the tones of their voices, 
and the sound of his native language, 
grown somewhat strange to him, would 
permit him to tell who he was. But 
when he did, his name was recognized. 

When the commander of the vessel— 
and it happened to be the Commodore 
himself—came to know that there were 
nine other Americans confined in the 
island, he insisted that Gallatin should 
return with him to the chief city, and 
there, in the name of their country, de- 
mand their release. . 

But Gallatin had other motives and 
other wishes and other ways for escape. 
‘A Japanese lady of high rank, and her 
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servant, must accompany him, or he 
would not go at all. And, besides, their 
departure must be in the night, and at- 
tended with much care and secresy, 
The other Americans could be gathered 
together on that spot in thirty-six hours 
at the farthest. 

As the Commodore was displeased at 
the result of his mission, wishing to 
have something to show for it; and, 
besides, being an old sailor, was of a 
somewhat romantic turn of mind; as- 
sured, furthermore, that the lady went 
of her own free will and accord, he 
agreed to lay off and on the island, out 
of sight of land for six-and-thirty hours, 
and then return and pick them all up. 
Failing in which, however, he would 
constantly thereafter apply to the Goy- 
ernment for the release of his country- 
men, and back up his application, if 
necessary, with shot and.shell ! 

Woman-like, blindly giving her trust 
where she gives her love, Lai-Lai-Lin 
needed not the persuasion nor the fer- 
vent protestations of eternal faithfulness 
that Gallatin gave her, to induce her to 
followhim. One misgiving alone haunt- 
ed her footsteps—the actions of the Em- 
peror, her father, consequent upon her 
flight. To her reverent soul, his power 
seemed unlimited, almost God-like, stop- 
ping nowhere this side the grave. With 


_this, and this alone, weighing upon her 


heart, she was yet willing to take the 
risk, and like many another woman be- 
fore her, give up all the old for the new, 
forsaking certainty for what was at least 
unknown, asking in return only love. 

But the preparations for a wedding, 
in which she would take no part, did 
not cease. The coming and going of 
people, and the gathering together of 
the beautiful things of the land, still 
went on, until the third day before the 
event was to be celebrated, when it 
seemed as if the earth had met with 
some terrible shock. 

Lai-Lai-Lin was not to be found! 
Never before, in the memory of the liv- 
ing, had there been such a tumult from 
one end to the other of the island. It 
was literally scoured for the fugitives ; 
for so successful had been their escape, 
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that it was not at first dreamed that 
they had left the Empire ! 

The anger of the Kubo-Sama, which 
was at first terrific, became, in time, deep 
grief; for he loved his daughter, the 
child of his favorite wife. 

But the chagrin and disappointment 
of the Prince of Sinaro at the loss of 
such a priceless pearl was uncontrolled, 
as, perhaps, it was uncontrollable. He 
raved about for days like one out of his 
senses, and burst in upon the privacy 
of the Kubo-Sama with the avowal that, 
unless his promised wife was given him 
within the month, he would stir up 
such a rebellion that the Empire would 
tremble to its foundations ! 

In the search that had been vigorous- 
ly prosecuted through the island, it was 
discovered that a blind Jammabo, or 
Mountain Priest, one of the Bonzes of 
the royal household, could tell some- 
thing of the matter. He confessed to 
having known of Lai-Lai-Lin’s frequent 
companionship with the royal gardener 
—a foreigner ; but further he knew not. 
The sacred office of the Jammabo was 
all that saved his life for having kept 
silent about such a matter. 

Meetings of the chief nobles of the 
country were held to devise means to 
discover the whereabouts of Lui-Lai- 
Lin, to quiet the Prince of Sinaro, and 
to somewhat assuage the grief of the 
Kubo-Sama, At the end, there appear- 
ed to be but one course left open to them 
—a search through the nations of the 
earth ! 

It was excessively galling to the 
Kubo-Sama to go contrary to the policy 
that had been strictly enforced during 
his reign. No other motive could have 
existed powerful enough to induce him 
to so recognize the existing peoples of 
the earth as to send among them his 
ministers and nobles; but this was a 
matter that most nearly affected the 
royal household, honor, and person, 
and all things must bend before it, even 
to the sacrifice of some pride. The 
offender must be discovered, and the 
offence atoned for. 

Affairs of this magnitude and im- 
portance take time, and it was nearly 
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two years after Lai-Lai-Lin’s flight that 
two embassies were prepared, provided 
with the amplest authority, and depart- 
ed from the island, one toward the East, 
the other toward the West. 

It is useless to dwell upon the doings 
of these embassies, matters of world- 
wide notoriety, or to more than allude 
to the fruitless termination of their 
search. It is well known that the chief 
persons of each hari-karied themselves 
in the presence of the ‘great officers of 
the court, almost immediately after their 
return. The Prince of Sinaro fomented 
the well-known rebellion, that, but for 
his death, would doubtless have proved 
successful in upsetting the rule of the 
Kubo-Sama; foreigners were relentless- 
ly driven from the island, some even 
massacred, and the land was shut up 
closer in its impenetrable shell than ever 
before. 

Once more the Jammabo priest, be- 
coming acquainted with the growing 
sorrow and wearing grief of his Em- 
peror, as if to atone for his negligence 
in keeping silence when he should have 
spoken, came forth and suggested means 
more suitable than had yet been made 
use of for discovering the lost Princess, 
As are all successful things, so was his 
—simple. It was this: That a com- 
pany of jugglers or necromancers should 
visit every country on the face of the 
globe, and with care search out the miss- 
ingone. Going everywhere amongst the 
people, seeing and being seen by every 
one, they would be far more likely to 
succeed than a grand embassy, hedged 
in by pomp and etiquette. 

The Kubo-Sama eagerly caught up 
the idea—it at least afforded him some 
relief ; and, considering his recent treat- 
ment of foreigners, such a project seem- 
ed more hopeful than any effort ema- 
nating directly from himself. 

The very best jugglers, balancers, and 
athletes were selected the whole Empire 
through, and were commanded to de- 
part on their search—never to return if 
they were unsuccessful ; but, if success- 
ful, to bring with them not only Lai- 
Lai-Lin, but her captor, that he might 
be slain, and she thus the most punish- 
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ed. This was to be their only object— 
for gain they should not look; for, if 
they were successful, the remuneration 
from their Emperor would be princely. 

The shrewdness of the Jammabo met 
with a reasonably rapid success, Com- 
mencing on the western shore of Amer- 
ica, the jugglers, in time, made progress 
into the Eastern States. They found 
no difficulty in obtaining apt managers, 
who, while allowing them, in their pri- 
vacy, every liberty, spread their fame 
far and wide—what was more, too, al- 
most starving them, and. giving them 
the merest pittance for their labors, 
while acquiring for themselves great 
fortunes. The necromancers, however, 
cared little for this. Their object was 
not gain, but to obey the command of 
their Emperor; for which they saw, in 
the future, in their own land, wealth, 
power, and position. Patient in their 
search, with a curiosity that craved in- 
formation in every spot, they left no 
stone unturned—only secretly, as they 
were bidden, doing their master’s order. 


Their success came to them, as it often 
comes, when the most unlooked-for, and 


whence least suspected. Crowds had 
greeted their remarkable performances 
everywhére ; and this one, on the memo- 
rable night, was no greater than those 
to which they had been accustomed. 
The usual concluding piece of their bill 
was the flight of one of the bright boys 
of the party, amidst waving of flags and 
the sudden appearing of lanterns and 
banners, on a rope, which was stretched 
from a trapeze near the proscenium to 
the far gallery in the rear of the audi- 
torium. Slowly and patiently had the 
sinewy lad climbed the bamboo rod to 
the dizzy height of the trapeze, and had 
swung himself over the rope, head down- 
ward, looking at the sea of faces up- 
turned toward him. He had given 
forth his cheerful little cry that always 
was met with redoubled cheers, when, 
looking just below him, a face attracted 
his attention. He could not mistake it. 
Engraved, as it were, on all their hearts 
—a talisman—the spring of all their 
actions and hopes, even attired in a 
manner such as he had never before 
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seen it, surely he could not be led 
astray. It must be the face of she 
whom they sought—the face of Lai- 
Lai-Lin ! 

A tremor of joy seized upon the poor 
little fellow; his presence of mind, so 
much needed by him, and always here- 
tofore completely under his command, 
deserted him, and, with a childish cry, 
he lost his hold upon the rope, and fell, 
The distance was considerable, and he 
was picked up senseless, but still alive. 
What did he care? What were his 
bruises now? The wish of the Empe- 
ror had been obeyed, and his own fu- 
ture was assured. 

Gallatin, of course, had, in time, 
reached his own country, and sought 
out the new home of his parents. To 
them, his return was like the coming of 
a new life; and though they expressed 
a willingness, even a desire, for his sake, 
to go out into the great world again, 
he would not listen to it, for their se- 
cluded life was exactly what he most 
desired, and what, to his wife, brought 
the greatest relief. Who she was, and 
what her rank and station, she would 
never permit to be made known. For, 
though the dread lest her father should 
seek her out, even in this far-away land, 
was in time almost entirely quieted, yet 
the coming of the embassy—a fact with 
which, of course, she could not help be- 
coming acquainted—redoubled and in- 
tensified her fears. With tears in her 
eyes, she held Gallatin closely to her- 
self, confessing that she felt that her 
father’s eye was upon her, and his hand 
reaching out to separate them. She 
could never understand that strength 
of invisible law, that, in a free country, 
protects the person of all, and so could 
never patiently bear the absence of Gal- 
latin from her side for any length of 
time. Otherwise than this, Gallatin 
and she were happy, if husband and 
wife ever were happy. They kept them- 
selves very much secluded. Near neigh- 
bors knew of and had seen the sweet 
little dark-skinned, black-eyed woman, 
whom Gallatin called wife, and who 
experienced so much difficulty with her 
English ; but further than that she was 
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a foreigner, which their senses told 
them, they knew not. Two boys had 
been born to them; and, with all the 
means at their command that heart 
could wish, they asked for nothing more. 

The jugglers from her own country 
had excited the curiosity of Lai-Lai- 
Lin, and it was at her wish that, with 
Gallatin, she had ventured out from her 
seclusion and gone to witness their fa- 
miliar exhibition, little dreaming that 
here, last of all places in the world, she 
should finally meet the glance from her 
father’s eye, that she dreaded so much. 

In the momentary confusion conse- 
quent upon the falling of the lad, Gal- 
latin and his wife escaped from the 
theatre, and went to their hotel. For 
the two or three days thereafter, pre- 
vious to his return home, he felt, rather 
than saw, that he, as well as his wife, 
was being watched. He took what pre- 
cautions he could to avert danger, for 
he felt that these swarthy foreigners 
must have had some stronger motives 
than usually govern show-people, to in- 
duce them to leave their country ; and 
what motive stronger than what most 
nearly concerned himself and wife ? 
He directed his servant Winthrop never 
for one moment to lose sight of his two 
children, who happened to be with 
him; and, for himself, he never left the 
side of his wife, to whom he could not 
confide his fears, lest her own should be 
too vividly awakened. 

Once more in his own secluded home, 
his caution abated and his fears sub- 
sided. Again he little knew the pa- 
tient, never-tiring vigilance that char- 
acterizes all the movements of those of 
Eastern origin. 

Weeks after, he was rudely awakened 
in the middle of the night, by feeling a 
hand upon his throat, and a rough wet 
cloth laid over his mouth. He could 
not cry out, but he put his hand upon 
the side of the bed where his wife was 
accustomed to lie. She was gone! 

There was a vigorous struggle for a 
moment, in the darkness, and then he 
felt himself bound in the same curious 
manner, as he had been years before on 
the seashore. A soft, fleecy substance 
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was, for a moment, applied to his nos- 
trils; it exhaled a sickening, pungent 
odor ; and—well for his agony of mind 
at what all this betokened to his wife 
and children—in a moment or two there- 
after all his senses passed into oblivion. 

With a bewildering headache, and a 
sharp sensation of having lain a long 
time in an uncomfortable position, he 
awoke, Impenetrable darkness still sur- 
rounded him, and he seemed to be con- 
fined in some narrow space; indeed, 
slight movements that he was able to 
make, convinced him that he was closely 
surrounded on all sides, as if shut ina 
box. <A chill crept over him, as he 
thought, Am I buried! Lying a few 
moments, however, his eyes became ac- 
customed to the situation, and he dis- 
covered some specks of light coming 
down upon him from small holes just 
over his head. He felt sure that a man 
was sitting just over him, and talking; 
for, ever and anon, he heard what he 
thought to be boot-heels clash up against 
the sides of his prison. He felt himself 
to be in rapid motion, too; for, as his 
bewildered senses gradually became 
composed, he could hear the rattle and 
crash of wheels, and the monotonous 
click-click, as a rail was passed over. 
Shortly after he awoke, there came the 
sudden and close scream of a steam- 
whistle, and the ringing of a bell. The 
sway of the car, the crash of the wheels 
ceased, and the train came to a stand- 
still, Outside he could hear plainly 
that confused Babel of sounds that 
greets the arrival of a passenger-train 
at a busy station. Presently, the box 
he was in was seized and dragged out, 
dropping upon the ground with a crash 
that made every bone in his body grum- 
bie. “Here! here! What does this 
mean? Those things go further on,” 
he heard one cry out. “Not if we 
know it!” was the answer, with a 
laugh. “The Japs have got themselves 
in trouble. Our folks got a despatch 
to stop them and all their goods here. 
Guess they came away and forgot to 
pay their bills!” 

So bound and gagged, it was very 
irksome for Gallatin to lay during the 
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long, weary hours of that day. Know- 
ing now what his kidnapping meant, he 
was only ill at ease concerning the safe- 
ty of his wife; for he felt well assured 
that time alone was required to liberate 
him. His hunger and thirst, as the 
slow day grew on to its close, was what 
became more intolerable to him than 
his bonds. He saw, at length, the glim- 
mer of the newly-lit lamps, and began 
to feel as if a lifetime had been passed 
in his cramped position. 

Had he been mistaken in supposing 
that his friends could, on the instant, 
identify his captors, and was he thus to 
be left to perish ? 

It was far into the evening when he 
felt and heard the thundering of a great 
train, as it dashed into the station, and 
halted. It was only a few moments 
thereafter, that the top of the box was 
carefully knocked off, and he saw stand- 
ing over it his father and Winthrop. 

The latter carefully lifted him out 
and undid his bonds, saying, as he did 
80, “‘ Dey can’t do dat sort o’ ting in dis 
country, Mass’r Gal’tin. I t’o’t it must 
be dem Japs, shuah !” 

Gallatin looked around for a moment. 
He was surrounded by the ladders, 
poles, wicker baskets, and huge boxes, 
some of them differing in no wise from 
the one in which he had been confined, 
that go to make up the luggage of a 
travelling troupe of jugglers. Free and 
safe now, he could not help but feel 
how successful, even in taking him out 
of the country, these patient, shrewd 
strangers from a far land, with their 
grave, mysterious, taciturn ways, might 
have been, had not the quick wits of 
Winthrop suspected them. 

But his wife! At mention of her, his 
father shook his head sorrowfully, and 
Winthrop shrugged his shoulders. Every 
box large enough for a cat to sleep in had 
already been opened. Stop! They must 
know who and what she is, else why this 
attempt? And knowing, they would not 
dare offer her any indignity. 

It was not without many denials, and 
the use of some considerable force on 
the part of officers, that they were al- 
lowed to enter the apartments occupied 
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by the Japanese. There, in the inner- 
most room, jealously watched over by 
one of the troupe, who turned away 
with a downcast countenance at the un- 
favorable change in their affairs, Galla- 
tin found his wife. He scarcely knew 
her, for she had been compelled to dress 
herself in the costume of her country, 
that she might be thought only an or- 
dinary member of the company. 

It may be believed, that the trem- 
bling, frightened creature, rushed with 
a glad cry into the arms of her hus- 
band, and covered him with caresses. 
They were never to be parted again. 

While this was going on, an animated 
conversation was being held by two of 
the Japanese in another corner of the 
apartment, One of them was evident- 
ly a personage of more than ordinary 
importance, for the other treated him 
with a deference that was humble in 
the extreme. By his direction, a beau- 
tifully lacquered wooden box was 
brought from an adjoining room, and 
with it in his hands, he approached 
Gallatin and his wife. Though of only 
medium size, a calm dignity sat upon 
him, and he advanced with stately steps, 
slow, and with care. <A glance at his 
sightless eyes told the reason why. 
Standing in front of them, in language 
which both Gallatin and Lai-Lai-Lin 
understood, he said, 

“The Kubo-Sama is lonely without 
Lai-Lai-Lin. He loves his daughter, 
and would have her return to him, even 
bringing with her the man she has mar- 
ried. All other means failing, I am di- 
rected to offer this. Her husband shall 
be received with honor, and his person 
shall be secure. Dignity and position 
will be given him, As a proof of 
which, and as a pledge of the Empe- 
ror’s word, he has bidden me give to 
you these scimetars, taken from his own 
imperial armory.” And, as he finished 
speaking, he opened the box, and gave 
into Gallatin’s hands two beautiful 
swords, richly carved and engraved. 

Such a pledge is more sacred than a 
bond; for, if broken, the giver must 
use them to take his own life! The 
natural longing and sometimes home- 
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sickness of Lai-Lai-Lin, could be grati- 
fied with safety now, and should be, 
even at the expense of some anxiety to 
Mr. Willard Lingenfelter and his wife. 
As she had given up all for Gallatin, it 
was no more than just that Gallatin 
should sacrifice something for her. 

Has that sacrifice, after all, been so 
great? One by one are falling open the 
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ports of Japan; day by day is the ex- 
clusiveness of that nation vanishing, 
and her people are becoming citizens 
of the world, not dwellers in one island. 
And you will find, if you go there, that 
in all places, privileges and immunities 
granted to foreigners, stand foremost, as 
they should, the countrymen of Gallatin 
Lingenfelter. 1869. 


THE DREAM OF LIFE. 


PrinpaR, the great lyrist of antiquity, 
said, ‘“ Man is the dream of a shadow.” 
Partially inverting the expression, the 
old English poet, Sir John Davies, 
touchingly echoes the thought : 

Man’s life is but a dream, nay, less than so, 
A shadow of a dream. 

A bard of the Orient, in imagery 
tinctured with that gorgeous theosophy 
for which the Sufi muse is memorable, 
exhorts his reader, 

Though human life be reason’s dream, 
Rouse thine ere morning break it, 
And offer up thy heart to Him, 
Who else unasked will take it. 

Montanus held that God alone is 
fully awake; every other being is more 
or less asleep and dreaming. 

The gifted but unfortunate and 
wretched Poe depicts himself standing 
amidst the roar of a surf-tormented 
beach, holding in his hands a few gold- 
en grains of sand, which creep through 
his fingers into the sea. Weeping that 
he cannot grasp them with a tighter 
clasp, he cries, 

O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 

The instances thus cited, of incidental 
allusion to human experience under the 
metaphor of a dream, will suffice to 
show how naturally and how often such 
a conception is suggested to thoughtful 
persons, And surely, if our life be a 
dream, he is wisest who best discerns 
its dreaminess. 

The most sober and elaborate treat- 
ment of the theme in this aspect, known 


to us, is in a forcible sermon by Bret- 
schneider, called, ‘Is Life a Dream ?” 
He argues that it is, and that it is not. 
First, it is a dream because it is so 
deceptive and empty; but not a dream, 
in that it has truth and earnest mean- 
ing. Secondly, it is a dream because its 
images vanish so easily from memory ; 
but not a dream, as its moral acts can 
never be obliterated. Thirdly, it is a 
dream because its weal and its woe so 
swiftly pass into forgetfulness; but not 
a dream, its effects bearing fruit which 
no length of time can destroy. Fourth- 
ly, it is a dream because its fortunes 
change in such painted confusion; but 
not a dream, connection and order being 
recognizable under it. Bretschneider, 
from too hasty a study of the phe- 
nomena of dreaming, making it a more 
shallow and accidental affair than it 
really is, exaggerated the four points of 
dissimilarity. The resemblance of a 
dream to life is deeper and more com- 
prehensive than he shows. A dream, 
too, has at bottom its truth and earnest, 
its causative laws, its lessons, its order, 
and often its permanent consequences. 
Still the sermon is full of a beauty and 
strength not unworthy of its gifted 
author. 

The miraculous harmony and perfec- 
tion of the natural arrangements are 
exhibited quite as wonderfully as any- 
where eise, in the alternation of light 
and darkness, waking and sleeping. 
Consciousness is only possible by con- 
trasts with unconsciousness. The only 
conceivable way in which any experi- 
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ence can be kept freshly enjoyable, is by 
a series of cessations and re-beginnirfgs. 
A steady day without a night would 
soon become intolerable. The vividness 
and beauty of its forms arise from their 
temporary withdrawal, and their res- 
toration after absence has renewed our 
appreciation and whetted our appetite. 
It is the very basis and law of life that 
there can be no preserved vigor of sen- 
sation, edge of thought, or joy of ex- 
perience, except through an alternation 
of respite and return. So profound is 
the necessity, so benignant the signifi- 
cance, of night and sleep. 

There are three states of embodied 
being; full waking, sound sleep, and 
the intermediate stage of dreaming. 
Waiving, as unnecessary, any descrip- 
tion of the two extreme states, let us 
fix our attention upon the mental con- 
dition, mixed, of them both. Demo- 
critus, and the ancient atomistic philos- 
ophers in géneral, held that all cor- 
poreal objects constantly emit simulacra, 
intangible spectres of themselves, which 
float about at random, and, entering the 
sleeper’s mind, produce dreams. Baxter, 
Swedenborg, and several other writers 
of note, teach that disembodied spirits, 
free, immaterial intelligences, playing 
on our faculties during the temporary 
abdication of the conscious will, cause 
the whole medley of dreaming. Des 
Cartes and his followers maintain that 
the mind itself is not subject to sleep, 
but is incessantly active. Spirit, they 
affirm, is essential activity, incapable of 
fatigue or drowse. 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 


There are shapes which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish, 


Deeply buried beneath its opaque 
and sluggish veil of flesh, the soul car- 
ries on its multifarious operations with- 
out cessation. Dreaming is when by 
some cause a part of the veil is lifted 
or a momentary perforation, made in 
the mask, so that a glimpse of the in- 
terior activities shines through, and 
fastens a clew on the outer world for 
waking recollection to seize. Hazlitt 
eloquently asserts this theory in his 
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“Round Table.” It is now the popular 
theory propounded by most writers on 
the subject. But it is a hypothesis 
more recondite than is warranted by 
the facts. No proof has yet been ad- 
vanced, reaching to so remote a conclu- 
sion. That bodies throw off ghosts 
which assail the soul and produce per- 
ceptions, is a puerile, though interest- 
ing device, of the early groping of 
speculation. That guardian angels and 
tempting devils mould our sleeping 
fantasies, is a figment of superstition. 
That the mind never rests from its 
labors, is a metaphysical conceit unsus- 
tained by adequate authority. We are 
therefore to reject these three theories 
of dreaming, and seek some simpler 
statement more in consonance with 
nature and reason. 

Though there is ample evidence to 
demonstrate that we frequently dream 
without retaining any remembrance of 
the dream, it by no means follows that 
we never sleep without dreaming. And 
indeed, on all physiological grounds, 
the probabilities seem irresistible that 
in a healthy and perfect sleep the mind 
is without the slightest touch or glim- 
mer of adream. A series of images or 
perceptions may be caused in us by out- 
ward influences, producing sensations, 
by inward operations, summoning up 
ideas, or by the two conjoined, consti- 
tuting a more complex mental action. 
When awake, we spontaneously dis- 
criminate between these two with dis- 
tinctness, and have power in a degree 
to order them at our will. But when 
we are asleep we know no difference 
between external influences and internal 
operations ; then our experience is en- 
tirely at the mercy of fortuitous causes 
and the law of association. In our 
sleep one faculty or sense may act alone, 
but in our waking state they act, as it 
were, simultaneously, correcting or con- 
firming each other. In dreaming, the 
mind for the most part furnishes its 
own material; in wakefulness, nature 
conjointly furnishes it. There the ac- 
tion is recollection and arrangement ; 
here it is perception and assimilation. 
When the sleep is complete we do not 
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dream at all. When the senses are 
closed, but the mind partially wakes, 
we dream, but retain no memory of it. 
When our sleep is so superficial or dis- 
turbed that it is accompanied by sensa- 
tions, however fragmentary or vague, 
traces of these sensations left on the 
brain, suggest the associated dream to 
us when we awake, or perhaps long 
afterwards. Such is the most rational 
account, as it has been developed of 
late by several authors, 

There is one curious and difficult 
inquiry to which no satisfactory reply 
has yet been given. It is in regard to 
the horrible phenomenon of nightmare. 
Why is it, that our dreams, when we 
slegp in an easy position and the organ- 
ism is in healthy action, are beautiful 
and agreeable; but when we sleep in a 
cramped, oppressive attitude, or are 
suffering from indigestion, they are in- 
variably of a frightful character, full 
of deformity or danger, causing pain 
and terror? Of this abstruse and in- 
teresting problem the following solu- 


tion is suggested—a solution which, it 
is believed, will be acceptable and con- 
clusive to those familiar with the ulti- 
mate principles of physiological and 


psychological science. Ugly and ter- 
rible outward phenomena, reported in 
the brain, and there interpreted in rgla- 
tion to what the exigency requires of 
the organism, produce disturbing and 
violent reactions in various nerve-cen- 
tres. These reactions, reporting them- 
selves in tha brain, are there, by the 
inverse action of the law of association, 
taken to imply the presence, as outward 
causes, of the ugly and terrible phe- 
nomena of which they had before been 
consequences, Ifa piece of tough beef 
in the stomach causes from within just 
such a ganglionic perturbation as would 
be caused from without by a murderous 
deed or a fail from a precipice, is it not 
quite natural that the mind, deprived 
of its usual verifying tests, should think 
its subjective interpretation of the 
former an objective experience of the 
latter ? 

The commonest mistake in regard to 
dreams is the belief that they enter the 
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mind from abroad. With fine fancy, 


but fictitious thought, a poet says, 
Sleep is a traitor 

Who fills the poor defenceless eyes with blackness, 

That he may let in dreams. 


They are evoked, not introduced. 
When the inner play becomes, as it 
sometimes does, so exciting and power- 
ful as to strike the springs of volition, 
and thus move the muscles, we have 
somnambulism, which is a dream put 
into action. Are not some men sleep- 
walkers all their days, putting their 
dreams into actions? The essence of a 
dream, then, is that objects and events 
which are only ideally perceived within 
the mind are credited as having out- 
ward existence. And in this innermost 
essence of the thing, in this outermost 
color of the phenomenon, is not our 
whole life full of dream? Pascal im- 
pressively asks in one of those pregnant 
paragraphs which often fell from his 
pen, “If we were solitary when awake, 
but dreamed in company, and our 
dreams accorded with each other, who 
doubts that we should believe matters 
reversed? In fine, as we frequently 
dream that we dream, piling one dream 
upon another, it is quite possible that 
this life itself is only a dream, on which 
others are grafted, from which we 
awake at death, and during which we 
have the principles of the true and the 
good as little as during natural sleep.” 
How many things, which for the time 
sway and shape us, are limited to our 
own souls, pure idealities destined 
never to be any part of the veritable 
world! It is one of the deep utterances 
of old Heraclitus that “they who are 
awake have a world in common among 
them; but they who sleep are retired 
each to his own private world.” Nev- 
ertheless, literal and large as the truth 
in this maxim is—still with reference to 
our moral experience an inverse state- 
ment; for the former cause of it would 
express a graver truth, and one with a 
more comprehensive inference. Con- 
sider it thus. Our common waking life 
is like a dream, because in it each man 
lives a special experience within a 
world specially shaped and colored by 
his dominant idiosyncrasies. 
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Well may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such fancifu! convictions 
As make life itself a dream. 

Since God is infinite, nothing can 
occur beyond Him. All things are 
embraced within His intelligence. The 
universe, then, is His dream. How 
wondrously has glided through the 
Divine thought the solemn and many- 
colored Dream of History since the 
birth of the earliest man unto this 
hour! Silent, swift, with kaleidoscopic 
changes, the weird, embroiled proces- 
sion of nations, peoples, revolutions, 
trophies, has swept on, from the paint- 
ed savages, half-clad in skins of beasts, 
with their war-clubs, their watch-fires, 
their frantic dances and idolatrous rites, 
by nomadic hordes with swarming 
flocks, by slave-crowded cities, by 


Brahminism, Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, to the peers of France and the 
lords of England in the centre of the 
nineteenth century. The somnolent 
troops of actors and events file past 
and fade upon our contemplation, a 


shadowy vision all—a dream. 

Wieland, in a leisure hour, contem- 
plating an image of the sleeping Endy- 
mion, recalled the declaration of Cicero, 
who, in maintaining that man is destin- 
ed for an active life, says, “‘ Even were 
we sure to have the most delightful 
dreams of the world, we should not 
covet the sleep of Endymion; on the 
contrary, the eondition of a man whom 
this should befall would in our eyes be 
no better than death.” In opposition 
to this view, Wieland in his meditations 
was led on from thought to thought, 
until he had written a-podm of some 
three hundred and fifty lines, which he 
calied Das Leben ein Traum,—(Life, a 
Dream.) 

It commences charmingly with the 
following picture, and an interrogatory 
confutation of Cicero’s statement: 
“How beauteous, rocked by Diana, 
Endymion lies here in the moonshine ! 
The loveliest dream hovers on his 
cheek. The bliss that ravishes his 
heart, expressed in every muscle, seems 
to give divinity to the mortal. Thou, 
to whom his sleep appears an image of 
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death, here see Thyself contradicted. 
Tu be happy—is not that to live?” 

Human life is dream-like in its mys- 
tery. In the still haven of sleep, says 
Schubert, the soul rides at anchor; the 
pilot has left his post, the sails are furl- 
ed, the soft airs of memory play 
through the cordage of the brain, and 
the deep tide of desire still heaves with 
subsiding surge in the heart. The 
scenery without, far along the enchant- 
ed spaces of earth and sky, corresponds 
with the hushed phenomena within, 
throughout the weird chambers of the 
brain. There, while all is muffled in 
the echoless secresy of night, the moon 
floats up the solemn welkin, 

An argent shell, . 

Washed from the caves of darkness on a swell. 

Here, as the wearied mortal lies 
stretched in refreshing slumber, across 
the soul’s vision sweep, in mighty and 
unheard procession, Andean peaks over- 
sailed by the condor, eastern deserts 
threaded with caravans, forms of lost 
friends embalmed and transfigured in 
the long-ago, ravishing pictures of 
hopes fulfilled and unimagined worlds. 
It is fortunate for us, in the dry utili- 
tarianism which crowds our days, that 
one realm still preserves its solemn ob- 
scurity, freshly touching us with awe 
and faith whenever we cross its mys- 
terious environment to contemplate the 
familiar-strange phenomena and land 
of dreams. 

Moving about under the astronomic 
arch of eternity, dim and vanishing 
creatures of a moment, surrounded by 
enigmas which baffle while they allure 
us, how truly may it be said, 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Every object we gaze on, from the 
diamond to the sun, from the violet to 
the firmament, is embedded in a wonder 
and swathed with a beauty whose se- 
crets inspire our curiosity, but mock 
our science. Rind after rind of fact 
and law our science may peel off, but 
within every problem lurks an ultimate 
core of cause and meaning, which the 
keenest analysis must ever halt short of 
in despair. Borne around the zodiac 
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in our sphere of circulating light and 
dark, like motes in sunbeam and shade, 
millions of mysteries defy our investi- 
gation, and millions more elude even 
our sight. 

Human life is like a dream in its dim 
perspective before us, its vague fading 
while present, its brief passage by us, 
and its feeble spectrality as it lies be- 
hind us, The most vividly-painted 
scenes we pass through, the most excit- 
ing adventures we know, the enterprises 
of greatest pith and moment we ever 
engage in, how swiftly they flit by! 
How sadly their parts crumble out of 
proportion, like castles of cloud-rack ! 
How soon, losing all their interest and 
importance, they get thin and pale as 
we look back upon them! Now our 
dream goads us to a frenzy of terror or 
laps us in an elysium of bliss. An in- 
stant after, not the slightest vestige is 
left of that tempestuous fright or that 
placid fruition. A year ago one bloom- 
ing face, in our view, was the consum- 
mate rose of all earth’s riches and 


beauty. To-day it is no more to us 
than a faded rose-leaf, which the hag- 
gard blast has snatched and disdainful- 


ly flung away. A dream, a dream is 

our life below; like shadows on the 

waves we pass and disappear. 

Ein Traum, ein Traum, ist unser Leben auf Er- 
den hier : 

Wie Schatten auf den Wogen, schweben und 
schwinden nie. 

But amidst the sorrowful decays of our 

fancied wealth, the sudden disappear- 

ances of our imaginary strongholds, the 

profound remark of Herder should 

ever be retained in mind: “ Although 

the joys of youth are dreams, its deeds 

are no dreams,” 

Life is like a dream, furthermore, in 
its odd and subtile ramification of 
causes and effects. In either there is 
nothing so trivial that the most mag- 
nificent sequences may not follow from 
it. The rumble of a cart is heard in 
the street-—and the entire course and 
accompaniments of a battle rage 
through the dreamer’s brain. Constant- 
ly, in the waking experience of society 
and of the individual, the most eccen- 
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tric, complicated, almost incredible re- 
sults are the quiet unfolding and easy 
issue of the most natural circumstances 
and the simplest combinations, The 
greasing of a cartridge with cow’s fat 
producing the great India revolt, hor- 
rifies a hundred nations and deluges 
half a continent with blood. The cack- 
ling of a goose saved the capital of the 
world. ‘ The eyes of a youth and a 
maiden meet—and their whole destinies 
are changed by a glance. In history, 
the nailing of a paper to a church-door 
by a poor monk dilates to a storm 
which splits Christendom asunder and 
subsides not for centuries, Both in our 
dreaming and in our waking lives the 
laws of association and causation are 
wonderful beyond all things, inexplica- 
bly bringing together the farthest ob- 
jects and the nearest, the most trifling 
affairs and the most tremendous, and in 
their results almost seeming to make 
the least incidents and the greatest en- 
terprises of equal importance. 

Life is like a dream in the terrors and 
sufferings it knows. What nameless 
fears, what indescribable agonies, shake 
and tear the soul of the sleeper, who 
yet all the while lies safely couched and 
curtained in his home! What height 
and depth of torture and despair can 
equal those experienced by the dreamer, 
in his futile struggles to shrink from an 
abyss or to escape from a serpent, in his 
overwhelming powerlessness to lift a 
finger or utter a sound, as he gasps 
paralyzed under the slow horrors of 
incubus? Oh, what relief then to 
awake, and find that it wasa dream! 
Often under an unhappy misapprehen- 
sion, a groundless anticipation of ca- 
lamity, an imaginary woe, we suffer 
more than can be told; but in a fortu- 
nate hour some dawn of light reveals 
the truth, some friendly voice or touch 
arouses us from our painful delusion to 
the cheerful daylight of assured hopes 
and sympathetic fellowships. 

In ancient time dreams were regarded 
as revelations. That superstition, in its 
old, magical sense, has been outgrown. 
But in a natural, scientific sense dreams 
are, in a limited degree, revelations. 
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That is to say, they indicate something 
of the habits and character of their 
subjects. A man dreamed that he had 
killed Dionysius; the tyrant, on hear- 
ing of it, had him executed. Many a 
deep glimpse into the true bent and 
secrets of the soul is afforded by the 
dreams in which—a more mysterious 
Haroun El Raschid—it goes masquer- 
ading. Dreams may be called the 
moonlight of life—broken and waver- 
ing reflections thrown on the molten 
mirror of sleep from the sun of waking 
consciousness, Indeed it is well known 
that we are apt to dream about what- 
ever has intensely occupied us previous- 
ly to sleeping. The wheels spontan- 
eously keep on, and unconscious cere- 
bration proceeds, occasionally lighted 
into consciousness and memory by gear- 
ing into the electric cogs of sensation. 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged in dreams the forest-race, 

From Teviot-Stone to Eskdale moor. 

Something, then, may be inferred 
from the nature of a man’s dreams. 

All have their characteristic dreams, 
in which their spiritual histories and 
aims are more or less clearly hinted. 
This truth is admirably touched in 
Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab’s 
nightly gallops across the minds of 
different sorts of people. Dreaming is 
the real Agrippa’s mirror wherein every 
Surrey gazes on his own Geraldine. 
God applauds holy and loving deeds 
with their own echoes. He rewards 
noble purposes in our waking with 
beautiful dreams in our sleep. 

The consideration of the dream of 
life in its moral relations yields two 
conclusions of chief importance. The 
first is, that we should exercise as much 
control as possible over the character 
of our dreams, to make them noble, 
beautiful, and good, instead of selfish, 
hideous, and mean, Every man is con- 
scious of the power, in a degree, to di- 
rect the law of association, to dismiss 
or detain, to invite or repel desires, 
thoughts, and images. He can cherish 
or trample the brood of envy, He can 
dwell continually upon hateful feelings 
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and vile designs, or upon generous and 
beneficent ones. Every man, therefore, 
should strive to discipline his voluntary 
meditations and sympathies and pur- 
poses, with truth and love and purity, 
that all his involuntary musings and 
emotions and feelings shall be sweet 
and kind and fair. There is an inti- 
mate connection between our conscious, 
deliberative activity, and our character- 
istic, automatic activity. The king 
comes out of his dream of buffoonery a 
king; the clown after his dream of 
royalty is still a clown. This impress- 
ive lesson is taught most skilfully in 
that one of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” called Abu El Hassan, or, the 
Sleeper Awakened; also by Shakes- 
peare in his picture of Christopher Sly, 
the drunken tinker, in “ Taming of ‘the 
Shrew.” It is an instructive fact of 
history that the dreams of people in the 
Middle Ages—when such a fearful faith 
in devils and witchcraft and hell pre- 
vailed, and when such dire cruelties 
were perpetrated by irresponsible tyr- 
anny and superstition—were generally 
of the most awful character, abounding 
in demoniacal visions. Fuseli is said to 
have eaten raw meat in order to obtain 
splendid dreams, the remembrance of 
which might enkindle his imagination 
while he was painting. Mrs. Radcliffe, 
it is reported, was accustomed to sup 
on the most indigestible substances, 
that the resulting nightmares might 
suggest terrible plots and scenery for 
her romances, Her readers certainly 
have occasion to feel that they “ have_ 
supped full of horrors.” The lesson is . 
sound, though the instance be perverse. ' 
By every mental act we should endeavor 
to direct the current, elevate and purify 
the character, of our dreams. If man’s 
life below be a dream, let him at least 
try to dream it well; try, by filling it 
with virtuous acts and divine aspira- 
tions, to make it a holy and blessed 
dream. 

The other leading moral of the sub- 
ject is that we should make our life as 
little as possible a fading dream, and as 
much as possible an abiding truth. 
There are two ways to compass this 
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end. First, by carrying our best dreams 
themselves into effect; not letting the 
tinted visions dissolve into air, like 
cloud-structures; but securing their 
realization in the granite, marble, ivory 
and gold of character and conduct, like 
an architect’s plans. ‘“ E’en greatly to 
have dreamed precludes low ends.” 
Under the guidance of a determined 
will the fancies and wishes of our 
young days are powerful in forming the 
achievements of manhood. The grand 
desideratum in maturity is not to for- 
get, but to realize the tender and lofty 
dreams of the earlier time. Before the 
heat and burden of the day are encoun- 
tered, we indulge anticipating hopes; 
after the heat and burden of the day 
have passed, we indulge fond or painful 
reminiscences ; but while the heat and 
burden of the day oppress us, we are 
so taken up with the trial and the task 
that we have little inclination for any 
thing else. As Bulwer happily says, 


“Life is a sleep in which we dream 
most at the commencement and close— 
the middle part absorbs us too much 


for dreams.” It is because in the de- 
grading scramble of society we so often 
fail to attain and keep the heights our 
unhampered pinions first longed for, 
that many a one, sadly recalling in his 
later debasement some exquisite vision 
of long ago, exclaims with resistless 
melancholy, “ Ah, sacred and’rapturous 
dream, had I but died in thee!” Ever 
fit and beautiful, therefore, to be taken 
to the heart of every man is the solemn 
adjuration of Schiller’s Don Carlos: 

O! bid him reverence in his manhood’s prime, 

His youth’s bright morning dream. 

The second way of making our life a 
substance, and not a mere shadow, is 
by resolutely displacing baseless con- 
ceits with decisive designs, vfgue rev- 
eries with solid deeds; discriminating 
the illusory from the real, so that in all 
those particulars in which life is a 
dream we shall see it as a dream, but 
in all its verities wakefully seize it as a 
verity. There are experiences which 
bring to almost all of us a mood of 
mind wherein the world appears noth- 
ing but a huge dream-temple full of 
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fading images and tones. With a few 
this mood is as chronic as it is domi- 
nant. These persons are so unpro- 
nounced, so remote from all vibrating 
contact with the world’s tangible facts 
and humanity’s passionate enterprises 
that they glide through existence like 
shadows among shadows. They need 
more nervous muscle in their pulp, 
keener blood in their watery veins, 
more electricity in their soporiferous 
thoughts. In the ears of every such 
lethargic visionary the herald should 
scream through a brazen trumpet, 
Thou brain-sick dreamer in a world of dream, 
Where nothing solid braves the windy shock, 


Thy fancy needs to learn, though Jove supreme 
Compels the clouds, he sits upon a rock. 


The saying that life is a dream should 
convince us that we are awake, and 
sharpen our wakefulness. There is a 
vast deal of idle sentimentalism, droop- 
ing and moaning over departed hopes, 
instead of energetically endeavoring to 
replace them with grander ones, Time 
to the faithful man brings so much 
more than it takes away, that he never 
feels these vapid regrets. Each lovely 
illusion vanishes, but to reappear in a 
lovelier shape. 

Dreams, literally speaking, are un- 
healthy products, symptoms of morbid 
states. They are not the right work- 
ing, but the impingement and jar of 
the fine machinery of the brain, not a 
part of the soul’s perfect music, but a 
discord. A dream is a passing de- 
lirium ; delirium is a fixed dream over- 
powering reason. If every faculty were 
in a wholly normal condition, and all 
were harmoniously balanced, and every 
function were entirely fulfilled, we 
should never dream. The activities of 
the day would suffice; and no surplus- 
age, defect, or irritation, would remain 
to create the disturbance of dreams 
within our dark-covered slumbers. The 
application of this fact to our waking 
life is immediate, and is not without 
pathos. For what are our choicest day- 
dreams, those dear reveries, imaginary 
schemings, inward scenic triumphs— 
what are they but the refuge and re- 
source of the disappointed heart? Its 
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holy anticipations and wild longings 
thwarted in a world gone wrong and 
too harsh and narrow, the hungry but 
creative soul builds its own palace, 
peoples it from affection, and adorns it 
with glories no stranger’s eye can see. 
As we are, and as the world is, how 
many persons lead two lives, one of 
public duty in the routine of business, 
the other of withdrawn romance in the 
heart’s secret home! So we read, in 
the tale artfully elaborated by Bulwer, 
of an enthusiast, who, learning to con- 
nect and follow through his dreams 
from sleep to sleep, led one life of pro- 
saic care and labor in the dusty bustle 
of the days, another life of magical 
splendor and sweetness in the star-hung 
silence of the nigits. 

While we wear this heavy veil of 
flesh, here where every essence of truth 
is hid behind the mask of the material 
creation, all things are full of dreaming, 
from the giant ocean murmuring in his 
sleep, to the stars winking slumbrously 
on their thrones. Occasionally, for a 
little time, we arouse from our dreams, 
and are aware of the evanescent delu- 
sions, and of the everlasting verities 
contrasted with them ; but earthly tem- 
perament and fate have drugged us too 
deeply, and we soon subside into the 
papaverous and visionary realm again. 

Death is the last and completest 
breaker of the spells that bind us, the 
chief arouser of drowsing souls. Mo- 
hammed wrote in the Koran, “ While 
men live they sleep; when they die, 
they wake.” But Shakespeare makes 
the deep-thoughted Hamlet say,—and 
oh, how many a man in hours of lonely 
struggling with the problem of his des- 
tiny, has trembled before a kindred sur- 
mise !|— 

But in that sleep of death what dreams may come! 

The melancholy and sceptical, but 
gifted and noble musician, Neukoom, 
once said inquiringly to the learned 
and pious Bunsen: “Into what dreams 
may we pass at death?” And when 
Bunsen answered, “ We shall then, I 
think, awake from all dreams,” he 
shook his head and made no response. 
However it may be after death, as long 
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as we live it is hardly possible for any 
deep soul to shake off a haunting sense 
of dreaminess. Above every charming 
landscape of earth floats a haze of mys- 
tery which seems to say to the heart, 
“Jt is but a dream, it will melt away.” 
In all the entrancements of music, mys- 
tic overtones are heard breathing sadly 
through each strain, “It is but a dream, 
it will melt away.” In the gayest mo- 
ments of sensual abandonment, when 
the thyrsus is bound with roses, and the 
goblet sparkles to the edge, and the 
song rings merrily, and all paradise lies 
uncovered in a pair of eyes, ever and 
anon sombrely wails the ominous re- 
frain, “It is but a dream, it will melt 
away.” Amid this play of illusory 
shows two things are solid and abid- 
ing; the will of God, and the soul 
which seizes that will. 

A German thinker, who died very 
young, has recorded this maxim: 
“When we dream that we dream, we 
are nigh waking.” It is true in every 
sense. In dreaming we are usually un- 
conscious that we are dreaming; but 
sometimes we half suspect it, and seek 
to test the fact. So all of us have some 
seasons, placid moments in a turbulent 
career, lurid spots in a discolored sky, 
when amidst the studies, vexations, 
delirium of life, we are haunted by a 
dim conviction of their vanity and 
falsehood ; and, for the time, we almost 
free ourselves from the delusions that 
fascinated, the taskmaster that goaded, 
the dark regrets that pained us. At all 
events one thing is sure, namely, that 
even “If this life is not a dream,” as 
the marvellous Novalis said, “it will 
become one.” What else can it seem 
when we look back upon it from the 
mighty hereafter ? 

Of that concealed, dreaded, prayed- 
for hereafter, dreaming has something 
to tell us. For it is of a prophetic 
nature, not, indeed, with any oneiro- 
mantic, but with a psychological sig- 
nificance. ‘“ Dreams,” it has been strik- 
ingly said, “ are rudiments of the great 
state to come,” when the soul shall be 
liberated into its native kingdom, to 
lead a life no longer sensational, but 
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ideal. A dream appears to imply the 
independence of the mind in its earthly 
environment; for in it the mind sup- 
plies and manages its own material 
vithout aid from the senses or the out- 
ward world—an unmufiled hint of an 
immaterial immortality for the spirit. 
All persons dream of flying. What is 
it but a prescience of the season to 
come, when “they shall mount as on 
eagles’ wings, and never faint ?”? when 
the soul, no more clogged by the body, 
shall be its own world and make its 
own world ? 

In extremity, men dream of the 
things they most want and suffer for ; 
the thirsty and hungry, of rills and 
banquets; the prisoner, of freedom ; 
the sick, of health. Surely, God in- 
tends the inmost desires of the spirit, 
which is His child, shall be satisfied. 
Can heaven, then, be only a mirage? 
Oh, they will never credit this, who re- 
collect the thousands of godly souls, 
benefactors, saviors, saints, martyrs, he- 
roes, triumphant and transfigured ones, 


all of whom in their time, 
While rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream. 


It is related, one knows not how 
truly, that Plato, the starriest intellect 
that ever stooped to domicile itself in 
flesh, died in a dream. Who would not 
gladly draw the curtain around himself 
and take his departure for the unknown 
sphere accompanied by sublime ideas 
and visions, even as Pythagoras was 
wont to go to sleep with grand music ? 
“A dream,” Euripides wrote, “is the 
lesser mysteries of death” Death itself, 
then, is the last initiation, when man 
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passes the final curtain and confronts 
the naked truths of being in the very 
adytum of the universe, 

Suddenly opening their eyes, after a 
vivid dream, repeated instances have 
been known in which persons have lit- 
erally seen the fast-scattered imagery 
of “retiring terrors and dissolving 
splendors.” In such cases the intense 
action of the faculties produces an ob- 
jective projection of subjective motions, 
and results in what Draper calls cere- 
bral vision, in distinction from ocular 
vision. Schopenhauer impressively says, 
“In a terrible dream, when our suffer- 
ing reaches the highest pitch, it brings 
that awakening in which all the mon- 
sters of the night vanish; so in the 
dream of life it happens—when the 
extremity of anguish compels it to 
break up and disappear.” 

Premonishing glimpses, assuring 
hints, of the world to come have many 
a time been afforded in precious 
snatches of deathbed experience. An- 
gels have seemed to hover before the 
eyes of the dying one, and faint strains 
from the harps of the seraphim echo 
down to his ears. When we start, at 
last, from the long dream of life, how 
deceptive visions will dissipate, shad- 
ows flee, every evanescent folly be over! 
Then we shall dream no more, but be 
pure realities amid pure realities, Then 
seeing how, from stage to stage of be- 
ing, the plan of the Creator transcends 
the hope of the creature, we shall learn 
that— 

Life’s gift outruns our fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 


In vaster stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star. 
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Nor the most obtuse of the Seven 
Sleepers, had he chosen that evening to 
awake and emerge once more to the 
sights and sounds of earth, could have 
doubted that the month was Septem- 
ber, the scene one of the bold headlands 
washed by the waters of the northern 
Atlantic, as distinct in their physiogno- 
my from the rich levels of the Pacific 
coast, or the vine-clad and storied shores 
of the Mediterranean, as are the fair 
and spiritual daughters of the North 
from the sultry senoras of Spain. 

A bold headland upon the New Eng- 
land coast, crowned, instead of ruin or 
castle, by a substantial lighthouse, with 
a@ wing containing the keeper’s lodg- 
ings, and at some little distance a clus- 
ter of haif a dozen fishermen’s cabins, 
made picturesque in this September 
twilight by the boats drawn up upon 
the beach, the nets hung upon frames 
to dry beside the doors, and groups of 
children playing in the sand, while their 
mothers gossipped at their leisure, the 
toils of the day ended and forgotten. 

Upon the extreme verge of the head- 
land, several hundred feet beyond the 
lighthouse, and at least half a mile from 
the nearest cottage, a young girl sat 
upon the short, brown grass, her hands 
clasped about her knees, her eyes stead- 
ily fixed upon the distant sea-horizon— 
a girl beautiful with the delicate and 
fragile beauty of American women in 
their early youth, and with no better 
promise of a vigorous maturity than is 
given by the majority of that lovely 
sisterhood. But whatever chances twen- 
ty years might bring, Elsie Brent, eigh- 
teen years old, sitting there in the Sep- 
tember twilight, and looking out so 
eagerly across the sea, was one of the 
loveliest objects eyes of men ever be- 
held; and so thought Lieutenant Col- 
brook, slowly climbing the grassy slope, 
his eyes fixed upon the figure of the un- 
conscious girl, his heart heavy as lead 
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within his breast at thought that he 
should see her no more, 

The slight rustle of the crisp grass 
beneath his feet, broke the dreamer’s 
reverie, and she looked round, smiling 
and blushing. 

“Good evening, Elsie. What were 
you watching so intently, as I came up 
the hill?” asked the young man, throw- 
ing himself upon the grass beside her. 

“Oh, nothing. I was just looking to 
see if my ship was coming in.” 

“ Your ship, Elsie ?” 

“Why, yes; my ship with the great 
fortune, and the wonderful happiness, 
and the good news that is coming to 
me some time. Don’t you ever dream 
of the time when your ship comes 
home?” asked Elsie Brent, turning her 
gray eyes half-wistfully half-longingly 
upon the face of the young man, who 
met them sadly enough, as he replied, 

“Yes; but I am afraid she never will 
reach port. She is bringing me so 
many things, I can hardly hope they 
will all arrive.” 

“What sort of things?” asked the 
girl, dreamily. , 

“Love, for one—a happy love. Is 
that in the freight of your ship too, 
Elsie ?” 

“‘T—perhaps—I can’t tell,” murmur- 
ed Elsie, plucking at the grass beside 
her. 

“Then it must be from the same 
port, and, who knows, it may be the 
selfsame ship that we both are looking 
for. The name of mine is Esperanza; 
how is it with yours, sweet ?” 

“ Esperanza? What does it mean ?” 
asked Elsie, without glancing up. 

“Hope. Is not that a good name 
for such a craft, Elsie? A ship sailing 
from the Fortunate Isles, loaded with a 
happy love, a home, and a long, bright 
life for both of us. Remember, little 
one, her name is always Esperanza, and, 
though her voyage be long delayed, we 
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never need despair of her making port 
at last.” 

“The Esperanza!” whispered Elsie, 
her shy glance searching the horizon, as 
if the sails of that beloved craft might 
even now be shining there. 

The sailor crept’ a little nearer, and 
took her hand. 

“ Elsie, dear;” said he, “I have come 
to say good-by.” 

The bright dream was broken in a 
moment, and the girl’s face was white, 
even to the lips, as she turned it upon 
him, repeating wildly, 

“Good-by! What—are you going 
away ?” 

“Yes, dear. We have finished our 
work here ; the Survey is ended, and we 
have orders to move on to-morrow. The 
news came this morning, and I have all 
day been dreading to break it to you.” 

Not a word of reply; but the gray 
eyes travelling back to the horizon, car- 
ried with them a look such as they had 
never borne before. 

Lieutenant Colbrook, watching them 
wistfully, felt a strange remorse and ter- 
ror at his heart, and dropped the little 
brown hand he held, as if it were a 
thing he had no right to touch. 

“T shall miss you very sorely, Elsie,” 
said he, presently. “ And I shall always 
be thinking of the time when we may 
meet again—after the Esperanza comes 
in, you know. A happy meeting is one 
of her treasures, is it not ?” 

“Ts it?” asked Elsie, without look- 
ing round. 

“Certainly, dear. But oh, Elsie, it 
is hard to wait for such dim and far- 
away possibilities, before I say all that 
isin my heart—all that you have a right 
to expect. I never have told you much 
about myself, Elsie; we have always 
had so many better things to talk of; 
but perhaps I should have said at first, 
instead of at last, that I am a poor 
man, Elsie, hardly able to support my- 
self by my profession, and with no hopes 
of fortune or preferment except as I 
earn them. Had I any thing more than 
suffices for my daily needs, I should owe 
it to the little orphan sisters supported 
by the charity of our relatives; and, at 
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any rate, it must be many a long day 
before I can think of marriage, or a 
home of my own, unless——” 

“Unless you married a rich lady,” 
said Elsie, slowly, and a little scorn- 
fully. 

“ Well—yes. But, Elsie, you do not 
think I would marry any body for her 
money, do you? I could love—nay, 
Elsie, I will say it, I do love—a girl 
without a penny, better than I can ever 
love again. You believe me, Elsie?” 

-“ Yes, I believe you.” 

“But why do you speak so coldly, 
and why will you not look at me, dar- 
ling? Surely, you are not offended at 
my most innocent misfortune ?” 

“Certainly not. Why should I be 
offended, Mr. Colbrook? I am very 
sorry for you, and I hope you will soon 
find a rich wife.” 

“No, Elsie, don’t speak so. Hope, 
instead, that the Esperanza may come 
home, and bring us both our hearts’ de- 
sire,” said the young man, trying to re- 
gain the little hand which resolutely 
evaded his. 

“Perhaps, after all, our ships sail 
from different ports, and carry different 
freights. Perhaps our hearts’ desires 
are very much unlike, and the name 
Esperanza means a very different thing 
to you and me,” said Elsie Brent, rising 
and turning toward home. Her lover 
also rose, and,-laying a detaining hand 
upon her arm, exclaimed, 

“What! Do you mean that you 
don’t love me, Elsie ?” 

“Love you! Why should you ask 
me that? What right have you? I 
am not a rich lady,” said the girl, fixing 
her eyes one moment upon his, and then 
walking rapidly away. 

Lester Colbrook, slowly following, 
found time, before he reached the light- 
house-door, to arraign himself before 
the tribunal of conscience, to severely 
investigate the occurrences of the last 
two months, to listen to pleadings on 
both sides, and finally to deliver the 
verdict, 

Guilty, but with extenuating circum- 
stances; and the sentence, 

Immediate and dishonorable exile. 
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So it was, with the humble and dep- 
recating mien of a convicted criminal, 
that Lieutenant Colbrook, stepping 
within the principal room of the light- 
keeper’s dwelling, offered his hand to 
the master of the house, saying briefly, 

“‘ Good-by, Mr. Brent.” 

“ Good-by, is it? What, are y’ go- 
ing, sir?” 

“ Yes, early to-morrow—so early, that 
T shall not get up to the lighthouse be- 
fore we start. Thank you for all your 
hospitality, Mr. Brent ; and if I havea 
chance to say a good word for you in 
that matter of salary, you may be sure 
I will do so.” 

“Thank y’, Lieutenant—thank y’ 
kindly, sir. But going, @’ y’ say? 
Why, does Elsie know it?” 

“Yes, I saw her just now; but, if 
you will, ask her to see me for a mo- 
ment; I should like to say another 
word or two.” 

“Yes, yes, I will,” replied Peter 
Brent, his face clearing of the cloud 
that had come over it, and, with a sud- 


den alacrity, he stepped up the wind- 
ing stairs leading to the rooms over- 
head, and sent fis daughter down. 

She came immediately, her face very 


pale, but calm and steadfast. The 
young man extended his hand. 

“ Elsie,” said he, in a low voice, “ we 
part friends, do we not?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Colbrook.” 

* And you—you forgive me——” 

“ For what, sir?” 

“For disturbing your quiet life—for 
asking you to share in the freight of 
that shadowy ship, which neyer may 
come to land, and so should never have 
been counted upon. And yet, Elsie, it 
is so natural to hope at our age, and 
who knows yet——” 

“T have nothing to forgive you, sir; 
and much in the way of books, and in- 
formation, and pleasant hours, to thank 
you for. Good-by, sir.” And Elsie, 
placing her own in that extended hand, 
received its pressure, then let it fall. 

“Oh, Elsie, you despise, and you 
tannot forgive me!” exclaimed the 
young man; and as she neither an- 
swered nor looked at him, he turned, 
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ant took away that thought as the last 
memento of his summer’s pleasuring. 

Three months later, while the wildest 
storm of January whistled round the 
lighthouse, sweeping the headland bare 
of snow, and lashing the waves into 
mountains of green and icy foam, Peter 
Brent, smoking his pipe beside the 
driftwood fire, and watching his daugh- 
ter bending over her coarse needle-work 
opposite him, thus addressed her : 

“There’s no sense or reason in it, 
Elsie. Here’s Nick Dart, as clever a 
fellow as ever lived, and fore-handed, 
too, with the best boat on the coast and 
a good shanty and a first-rate run of 
custom, wants to marry you, and keep 
you like a lady; for he says his sister 
ll be glad to stay and do the work for 
her keep, and I should like to know 
why you won’t have him?” 

“T don’t care for him, father,” said 
Elsie, in a weary voice, and bending 
low over her task. 

“Don’t care for him,” mimicked her 
father. “ Well, I'll tell you what all 
the folks think, yes, and say too, more 
than one of them. They say you're 
pining after that Coast-Survey fellow 
that was up here last summer, and hung 
’round, and talked poetry, and sat on 
the rocks, and went out sailing, and all 
that, till he fairly turned your head, 
and that’s all it amounted to. He never 
said a word before he went, nor he 
never wrote a word since, and it’s more 
than likely that, by this time, he’s 
clean forgot all about you, and maybe 
is making up to some other girl, while 
yowre all dwining away, looking as 
white and spindling as a motherless 
baby, and turning the cold shoulder on 
an honest fellow that’s worth a dozen 
of these fine gentlemen any day, and 
that'll feel you do him a favor in having 
him—instead of that, it’s he honors 
you, as the other one did——” 

A step at the door cut short the old 
man’s speech, and paled of a sudden 
the color that his words had brought 
to Elsie’s cheek. 

“Ts that you, Nicholas!” exclaimed 
Brent, opening the door and admitting 
a stalwart form, whitened with snow 
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and glancing with pendant icicles, 
“Well, I must say that a fellow that'll 
come out such a night as this to see his 
girl, deserves her best treatment when 
he gets there; and I hope he'll get it, 
too. I’ve got to go up and see to the 
light, Elsie; and I leave Nick to your 
care. Now recollect all I’ve been saying.” 

Elsie, pale, still and sad, raised her 
eyes to her father’s face, and answered 
him never a word. Nicholas Dart, still 
too much dazed and battered by the 
storm to fully command his faculties, 
stood still in the middle of the kitchen, 
the fragments of ice and sleet dropping 
from liis garments in little, tinkling 
showers, as the ruddy heat of the fire 
reached him, and his honest eyes strug- 
gling to free themselves from the icy 
wreaths encasing them. 

Elsie turned, and looked at him long 
and attentively. Then she said, kindly 
enough, 

“You are very brave, Nicholas, to 
face such a storm. Won’t you come to 
the fire ?” 

“T don’t mind the storm when you 
speak like that, Elsie,” said the lover, 
bashfully, and, taking off his wet coat 
and muffler, he came to seat himself as 
near as he dared to the pale, beautiful 
girl, who sat watching him with the 
attentive eyes of one who seeks to read 
not only the present, but the future, of 
the individuality before him. 

The scrutiny made Nicholas uneasy, 
and, after a few moments, he turned to 
boldly face it, saying, 

“Elsie, if you won’t be mad, I feel 
just as if you were looking to see what 
sort of a husband I'd make for you.” 

“Do you?” asked Elsie, not bash- 
fully, or in any manner confused, but in 
a slightly wearied tone. 

“Yes; and I wish I knew what you 
thought about it.” 

“T do not myself know yet,” said 
Elsie, quietly. 

“Well, I wish you’d take my word 
for it, and believe that I'd try to bea 
good one. Elsie, I came on purpose, 
to-night, to ask if you’d have me. I’ve 
liked you ever since we were little, and 
now it seems as if I couldn’t stand it 
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any longer, without I could get you for 
a wife. Elsie, will you have me?” 

“T do not love you, Nicholas, nor do 
I suppose that I shall ever love any one, 
for I have no heart ; but if you wish to 
marry me, I have no objection, and I 
will try to be a good wife as far as I 
know how. Does that content you?” 
asked Elsie, turning her wan face toward 
the fire. 

“T suppose it will have to,” replied 
the lover, rather disconsolately. ‘“ Only 
Td like to know, Elsie, about that man, 
last summer—Lieutenant Colbrook, I 
mean. Did he treat you bad any way, 
dear?” 

“T have no complaint to make of 
him, or any one, Nicholas; and I wish 
you would never mention his name 
again. Will you remember ?” 

“ Certain I will, if you ask me, and I 
only wish I could do more than that to 
please you,” said Nicholas; and in a 
few moments Elsie dismissed him, and 
went to her lonely little chamber. Then, 
kneeling upon the floor, her face pressed 
close to the rattling window-panes, she 
strove to distinguish the white flash of 
the waves breaking upon the cliff from 
the white snow-wreaths close at hand, 
and looking, murmured, 

“Ts this the way my ship comes 
home? Has the Esperanza gone ashore 
in this cruel storm; and is Nicholas 
Dart the one thing saved to me out of 
all her freight ?” 

But in the early spring she became 
his wife, and as the weeks and months 
rolled on, the patient devotion of his 
life to hers, the loving humility which 
this strong, energetic man assumed to- 
ward her, the silent, fragile recipient of 
his care, rather than the sharer of his 
lot, touched her heart, at first with a 
great pity, then with gratitude, at last 
with a quiet affection which might ripen 
into love. Then, at last, she climbed 
to her old seat upon the headland, and, 
looking wistfully across the sea, said to 
herself, 

“Who knows, the ship yet may come 
to shore. The freight is changed from 
that of the old dream, but iron and’ 
cotton-bales are good, even if they ara 
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not roses and pearls. Come, good Es- 
peranza! come, and bring me content 
and hope and strength and will to do 
my part for him who does so much for 
me.” 

So sitting, in a bright summer after- 
noon, she heard feet climbing the grassy 
slope—feet whose tread she had learned 
so well, that she never doubted now 
whose they might be; and while earth 
and ocean and sky seemed blending in 
one dizzy whirl, and she all unconscious- 
ly clutched at the grass with either hand 
to steady herself in this wild convul- 
sion of all things, a glad voice said, 

“ Elsie! I thought I should find you 
here, and never stopped at the village 
or the lighthouse. The Esperanza has 
reached port, my girl! My ship has 


come in at last, bringing me fortune 
and freedom, and I have come hundreds 
of miles, without the pause of a mo- 
ment, Elsie, to lay them at your feet, 
and to acknowledge my thoughtless 
selfishness to you last year. Elsie, for- 
give me, and say that you will be my 


wife!” 

He threw himself beside her, and 
seized her hand. She snatched it from 
him, crying, 

“T forgave you before, but now I can- 
not. Why need you come to disturb 
such hard-won peace! You are late 
with your news, my friend; the Espe- 
ranza, my Esperanza, reached port long 
since, and I am the wife of Nicholas 
Dart, fisherman and assistant light- 
keeper—more than this, as good a man 
and true as ever trod. Now go, and 
leave me.” 

“Married! Oh Elsie!” groaned the 
young man. ‘Could you not have 
waited one little year for me?” 

“ Did you ever ask me to wait? Did 
not you tell me with your own lips that 
you had only been—— 

But this is not talk for the honest 
wife of an honorable man. I have no 
more to say, Mr. Colbrook. Good-by.” 

He turned without a word, and went 
down the hill and toward the light- 
house, At the door sat Peter Brent, 
with his son-in-law and assistant, Nich- 
olas Dart. 
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An hour later, when Elsie returned to 
the house, her father said, 

“ Woman, we’ve agreed to take the 
Lieutenant to board for a week or two, 
if you’re willing. He wants some of 
our shooting and fishing, and says he 
reckons on boating along with Nick, a 
good deal. I suppose you’ve nothing 
to say against it?” 

“Yes, father, a great deal; indeed, I 
cannot consent on any consideration,” 
said Mrs. Dart, with quiet decision ; and 
calling her husband aside, she said to 
him some half-dozen earnest words that 
settled the matter once for all, and sent 
him striding down to the little inn, 
whither the Lieutenant had returned 
for his luggage, with the courteous yet 
final message that Mrs. Dart did not 
find it possible to receive the new in- 
mate proposed to her. 

“But you might get board in some 
of the houses at the Point,” added 
Nicholas, with a little quiet malice. 

“Thank you, but it is as well that I 
should not stay, on several accounts,” 
replied the other, with a look of hid- 
den menace ; and so they parted. 

Three years more, and Elsie Dart, 
laboring at her daily avocations in the 
kitchen of the lighthouse, hears the 
tread of horses’ feet at her door, fol- 
lowed by a sharp rap with the handle 
of a riding-whip. Obeying the sum- 
mons, regardless of flushed face, dis- 
hevelled hair, and a dress suited more 
closely to her pursuits than her taste, 
with one child clinging to her skirts 
and the other in her arms, she found a 
gentleman and lady seated upon their 
horses, and talking in the low, tender 
voice, so significant of the tenderest 
relations between the speakers. 

As Elsie appeared in the door, the 
gentleman sprang to the ground and 
extended his hand. 

“You have not forgotten your old 
friend, Mrs. Dart?” said he. 

“Oh, no. I remember you perfectly, 
Lieutenant Colbrook;” said the matron, 
calmly ; and disengaging her hand from 
the infant’s grasp, she placed it in his. 

“Major Colbrook now, Elsie; and 
this is my wife that is to be—Miss Cas- 
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tlemain, now. We are staying with 
our party at the Beach-house, and rode 
over this morning, on purpose to see 
you. I want Miss Castlemain to know 
this place and its inhabitants as well as 
I do.” 

“Won’t you get off your horse and 
come in, Miss Castlemain ?” said Elsie 
turning to the lady with quiet dignity. 

“Thank you, I shall be very happy 
to do so,” replied Miss Castlemain 
promptly ; and Major Colbrook, lifting 
her carefully from the saddle, gave both 
horses in charge to a boy who had fol- 
lowed them up from the village. 

“You see, Elsie,” said he, “I was so 
sure of your hospitality, that I engaged 
dinner and care for my horses at the 
little tavern down here, and mean to 
spend the whole day upon the Point.” 

“T shall be happy to have you dine 
with me, if you cap accept very humble 
fare. Ido not keep house so generous- 
ly as my father used,” said Mrs. Dart, 
opening the door of her little parlor, 
and offering its best seat to the young 
lady. 

“Your father—is he—?” hesitated 
Major Colbrook. 

“My father and husband were both 
drowned last year, in trying to rescue 
the crew of a wrecked vessel—the ship 
Hope, of Dumfries, Scotland,” said El- 
sie, with no sign of emotion upon her 
pallid face. 

Major Colbrook looked at her atten- 
tively, while Miss Castlemain devoted 
herself to the oldest child, a fine boy of 
twe years old. He found her changed 
in more than loss of color and outline, 
more than in thinned hair and lagging 
step—the bright, impatient look of the 
gray eyes that he so well remembered, 
a look always, as it seemed, watching 
and longing for the unknown joy every 
new moment might bring, the eager ex= 
pression of hopeful expectancy—where 
was it now? Those eyes, so calm yet 
not satisfied, resigned but not content, 
what story had they to tell? Major 
Colbrook felt that, unless this question 
was answered, he never should cease to 
ponder it, never should forget Elsie 
Brent, and the wild dreams he had 
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dreamed beneath those brilliant eyes. 
So he said, 

“Miss Fanny, I am going to ask Mrs. 
Dart to let you lie down and rest for a 
little while, and then I will take you: 
over all my old haunts, and show you 
the wonderful cave you are so eager to 
see. But you are too tired yet.” 

“Yes, I should like to lie down a 
little, if Mrs. Dart will be so good,” 
said the young lady; and Elsie, with a 
few courteous words, led her to a bed- 
room, helped to loosen her dress, and 
then, as she lay upon the clean, coarse 
bed, stood and looked at her for a mo- 
ment with irrepressible interest. 

A fair patrician girl, her blue eyes 
unclouded by a care or a perplexity, her 
rose-red mouth infantile in its innocence 
and simplicity, her little hands as softly 
pink and white as those of the baby 
Elsie carried upon her arm; a lily who 
had toiled not, nor spun, and yet who 
had clothed herself in that mantle of 
love and peace, whose hem Elsie had 
for one brief moment touched, then 
lost. 

“T was looking to see what sort of 
woman Major Colbrook is to marry,” 
said she, simply, as the girl’s wondering 
eyes seemed to ask some explanation of 
this prolonged scrutiny. 

“Oh!” laughed Miss Castlemain, 
blushing a little, too; “not very much 
of a woman yet; but I am only twenty, 
yet, and I hope I shall improve. He is 
so good to me, too, and teaches me 
quantities of things I never should 
learn without him. He is a splendid 
fellow—don’t you think so, Mrs. Dart? 
You see, he told me that you were a 
very. old friend.” 

“Yes, we were friends long ago. I 
hope you will rest well;” and Elsie, 
closing the door, went slowly down- 
stairs, repeating, 

“Only twenty! And I was twenty- 


_two last birthday, and might be her 


mother.” 

At the door stood Major Colbrook. 

“ Elsie,” said he, a little impatiently, 
“T want you to leave these children 
with some one, aud come out to the 
Point with me. We shall not dine with 
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you, so you need not mind your house- 
hold affairs for a little while.” 

Mrs. Dart hesitated a moment, then, 
going into the kitchen, left the two 
babies with Esther Dart, smoothed her 
hair a little, and came out to join her 
lover of the old time, lover now of the 
fair and innocent girl sleeping beneath 
her roof. 

“ How do you live here, Elsie ?” ask- 
ed he, as they climbed the green slope to- 
gether, as they had so often done before. 

“ The inspector allows me to manage 
the lighthouse and draw my husband’s 
pay, for the present. Nicholas’ sister 
lives with me, and, when there is a new 
keeper appointed, we shall go somewhere 
and live together; how, I do not know.” 

Major Colbrook turned and looked 
again at this woman, whose pale, worn 
face, told of sorrow, care, scanty for- 
tune, and yet of something more and 
deeper than all these—something which 
woke an uneasy echo in his own heart. 
Was he guiltless in this matter ? 

Still he did not speak, until they sat 
side by side upon the short, brown 
grass curving so smoothly over the 
edge of the cliff, and leading unwary 
feet to the death below. Then he said, 

“Elsie, do you remember the Espe- 
ranza?” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, crouching in her 
old attitude, her hands about her knees, 
her eyes upon the far horizon. 

“And has she ever come home to 
you?” 

For many moments there was no re- 
ply; but Major Colbrook, watching 
that pallid face, saw that memory was 
busy then, and he waited. 

“TI might refuse to answer,” said 
Elsie at length, in a strange; low voice, 
and never turning her eyes upon him. 
“T might say that you had no right to 
question me; but it is as well that all 
should be said out between us, just this 
once, and then that there should be an 
end of it. : 

“ When you first found me here, fiv 
years ago, I was as innocent and as un- 
troubled as this young girl you are to 
marry, and the ship I gayly waited for 
was laden with nothing more worldly 
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than a young girl’s dreams and fancies, 
T have forgotten now what such things 
are like, but she can tell you. Then 
you left me, and that hope was past— 
that ship Esperanza was wrecked for 
ever, for I no longer had faith in you 
or respect for myself. I married Nich- 
olas Dart—God forgive me !—not be- 
cause I loved hin, but to hide myself 
from my own folly—to prove to my 
own heart that I no longer loved or 
waited for a man who would never 
again remember me.” 

“But, Elsie, I did,” eagerly inter- 
posed Major Colbrook ; “I did remem- 
ber, and came for you.” 

“ And I was a wife, and just learning 
to value the patient love and highmind- 
ed trust my husband lavished upon me 
—just shaping, in the farthest distance, 
another Esperanza, which by-and-by 
might come to land, bringing me peace 
instead of joy, a quiet heart instead of 
delight, content and rest, if not the 
ecstasy I once had dreamed. You 
came; and it was many a long day, 
Lester Colbrook, before I saw even the 
distant gleam of my ship’s sails. You 
had come between it and me for the 
third time.” 

“Elsie, you are cruel,” groaned the 
man at her side, hiding his face in his 
hands; but she went on as if she did 
not hear him. 

“Then came my child, and when I 
first came up here with him, we kneeled 
together, and I thanked God that a 
new hope for the future had sprung up, 
and prayed that He so might guide 
events that this should not deceive me 
as the others had, and that my ship 
might yet come to land, filled now with 
good gifts for my child, and a moth- 
er’s holy love and happiness for me. I 
think, Major Colbrook, that my prayer 
was heard and answered, for I went 
down this hill another woman from 
what I came up; and for many a day I 
watched hopefully and peacefully while 
my ship came up from the horizon and 
slowly sailed toward the land. Then 
came the night, when my father and 
my husband died, and the vessel that 
called them to their death was called 
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the Hope. Tell me, you whom she 
finds so wise and good, was not this a 
judgment upon my sinful heart? Was 
it not the voice of God himself rebuk- 
ing my presumption in choosing among 
His gifts, and saying this I would have 
and the other I cast aside? Father and 
husband both wrecked trying to save 
the Hope, and she split to pieces before 
my very eyes. Since then——” 

“ Elsie, what since then? Tell me all 
the truth, this last time that we shall 
speek together!” pleaded the man, 
manlike ; and she, womanlike, obeyed his 
bidding, careless of suffering to herself. 

“ Since then a pale phantom has sail- 
ed these seas, a ghost of the old Espe- 
ranza, her rose-colored sails faded, and 
her fair proportions dwindled, and her 
freight, vague and shadowy, but still a 
vision of the old Esperanza, that ship 
whose coming you bid me watch. To- 
day that phantom-ship has come to 
land, the first of all my fleet, and it 
brings me you, Lester Colbrook, with 
your bride. Now, have I answered 
you?” 

“ Elsie—Elsie Brent, when we two 
stand at the judgment-seat, what doom 
will be found hard enough for me who 
have crumbled your life-like clay be- 
tween my hands?” groaned Colbrook, 
turning his haggard eyes upon the 
white, still face, so earnestly set sea- 
ward, and never heeding him. 

“ God does not put the life of one of 
His creatures into the hands of another,” 
said Elsie, slowly. ‘‘ Mine was my own, 
to guide as I chose, and I chose most 
unwisely. But to-day closes all that 
story, and perhaps He will hear my 
humble prayer, and grant me yet anoth- 
er hope, the hope of a humble, quiet 
life, with what is left to me. Do not 
come here any more, do not think of 
me, do not reproach yourself. Leave 
me, not as you found me five years ago, 
for that is past, but leave me with such 
of life as God vouchsafes.” 

“You never shall see or hear from 
me again, Elsie; and it is no small 
part of my punishment to know that 
these are the most welcome words I can 
utter,” 
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If he hoped she would contradict 
him, he was disappointed ; for she only 
said, rising slowly, 

“And now I will go back to my 
work, and, when the young lady wakes, 
I will bring her to you.” 

“We will not stay here to trouble 
you; we will return immediately,” said 
Major Colbrook, a little bitterly, after 
all, and not quite able to forgive this 
steadfast resolution to forget him and 
all the past. : 

“Oh, no. Stay as long as you plan- 
ned. I shall go back to my work, and 
when you would like to see the light- 
house, or need any thing, you will find 
me in the house. You will not trouble 
me by remaining.” 

But if it did not trouble her, Major 
Colbrook soon found that it troubled 
himself to remain much longer near the 
lighthouse, and in a short hour Elsie 
was summoned to bid her guests good- 
by, and watch their departure, 

When they were quite out of sight, 
she turned from the door, stooped to 
kiss her children, and then, without a 
word, climbed the hill and seated her- 
self in the familiar place and attitude. 
Far below upon the beach two figures 
rode swiftly on, passing from out her 
world to return no more. Up from the 
lonely wastes of ocean rolled a sullen 
fog, blotting out heaven and earth and 
sea, and piercing to the heart of the 
lonely woman like an atmosphere of 
tears. 

When the dark fell, she rose, shiver- 
ing, and wiped the drops from her face 
—tear-drops, or fog-drops, what matters 
it? 

“T shall not see the Esperanza to- 
night; it is too soon and too dark,” 
said she softly, as she went down the 
hill, and into the house, where, in the 
ruddy firelight, her sister sat rocking 
the baby to sleep, while the older boy 
played with a mimic boat upon the 
hearth. 

“Why, Elsie,” began Lydia Dart, 
staring at the dark, pale figure in the 
doorway, and then held her peace, for 
there was that in the other’s face that 
stilled all common speech. 
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Spring and summer, autumn and win- 
ter, ran their appointed course for twen- 
ty years more, and on a bright summer 
evening, Elsie Dart climbed the little 
slope beyond the lighthouse once again. 
No longer fair or young, no longer still 
and xepressed, no longer triumphant in 
the hidden hopes of youth, or shudder- 
ing under the hidden burdens of matur- 
ity, the face of this woman was beauti- 
ful to look upon—beautiful with the 
peace that follows a well-fought battle, 
with the rest that follows whole-heart- 
ed effort, with the promise of eomfort 
that only those can give who them- 
selves have sorely needed comfort; a 
face that a young girl would have bow- 
ed her own upon, while she wept out 
the sorrow hidden from every eye be- 
side; a face that children loved and 
trusted, and that those poorer than her- 
self held as guarantee that their wants 
should not go unpitied or unshared, 
No one, perhaps, would know that this 
had been a face of surpassing beauty, 
but all might see that it expressed a life 
whose beauty time ripened, instead of 
withering. 

As now she climbed the hill, two 
young men, tall, stalwart, and bronzed 
with exposure to storm and sun, walked 
beside her, each eager to offer such help 
as she would accept; and, indeed, the 
slow step, bent figure, and hurried breath 
told of needed help and support, and 
of strength exhausted before its time. 

At last she reached the verge of the 
cliff, and sank exhausted upon the 
turf. 

“There, boys! Here we are at last. 
Now sit down, and let us spend this 
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last hour so happily that you will never 
forget it.” 

“Last hour, mother! Why, Jim will 
only be gone a year, if they have any 
thing of a voyage,” exclaimed the elder 
son, while Jim, in the same breath, ex- 
postulated, 

“Why not? we shall never forget it, 
mother.” 

The mother smiled on both, and said, 

“ Well, lads, have it your own way; 
but, at any rate, it is the last time for a 
year, and, in the course of nature, you 
will remember it longer thanI. AndI 
want to say to you both, here and now, 
that if it should happen we three should 
never sit here again, you two are to re- 
member what your mother tells you 
now, and that is, that you two have 
been my comfort and my hope and my 
reward in all the long years since your 
father died, and that never mother need 
ask for better boys the: you have been 
tome. I built up all my life on you, 
and you have proved a sure foundation. 
Remember that, my dears. I trusted in 
you, and you have not failed me.” 

“ Or you us, mother,” said one, while 
the other stooped to kiss her hand—poor, 
thin, pale hand, that yet had grasped at 
an almost invisible hope and held it fast. 

After a while she sent them away, and 
sat there alone and quiet, looking across 
the sea to where, upon the horizon, a 
tiny golden cloud sailed slowly on. 

“Tt is the last and best of my ships 
coming home,” thought she, with a 
smile. “The true Esperanza, for it 
brings new hope of a peace and a joy 
that passeth understanding, and a Com- 
forter who shall wipe away all tears,” 
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Ix the summer of 1853, an emigrant 
ship from London brought to New 
York a young, bright, handsome Ro- 
man, one of the many waifs that drifted 
hither after the wreck of Italian liberty 
in 1849. He landed in a state of ex- 
treme destitution; and, though a gen- 
tleman of fine appearance, liberal edu- 
cation, and polished manners, accus- 
tomed to good society, he betook him- 
self to manual labor to. earn his daily 
bread, and might even have died of 
dejection and want, had not strangers, 
who discovered his condition and who 
felt his personal attractions, interested 
themselves for his welfare. At that 
time there was no country on the con- 
tinent of Europe in which this refugee 
would have been suffered to live. Dis- 
guised in the manner of a common 
driver, his complexion darkened by a 
tincture of aloes, he had escaped from 
Rome in a wagon-box, and found his 
first refuge in the then republic of San 
Marino, on a mountain of the Apen- 
nines. Driven thence by the demand 
of extradition, he had found a tempo- 
rary retreat in Piedmont, from which 
he was again hunted out at peril of his 
life. France and Switzerland refusing 
to harbor him, he made another halt in 
Belgium, until influences from Austria, 
Piedmont, and Rome procured his ban- 
ishment from that hospitable soil, and 
only England remained to give him 
shelter. Then it was that he commit- 
ted himself to the miseries of a stcer- 
age passage across the ocean; in the 
course of which he must have died for 
want of proper care and food, had not 
a lady, touched by his appearance as 
she saw him from the saloon-deck, and 
discerning through the medium of 
French what quality of person he was, 
sent him supplies from her own table. 
The Irish papists in the steerage, per- 
ceiving that he was not of their faith, 
persecuted him by stealing his rations 


and depriving him of rest. The termi- 
nation of the voyage he recorded in 
these words: “ After thirty-five days of 
the most dreadful mental and physical 
suffering at sea, I arrived in New York, 
sick and destitute. But on touching 
the land of freedom, ‘I felt my health 
renewed and my courage refreshed. 
America looked to me much like a 
home, and I found everywhere friends 
and benevolent brothers. O Lord! 
bless America.” 

What crime had this man committed, 
that he was thus banished from half 
the civilized world? The crime of lov- 
ing liberty too well. What sin brought 
him under the ban of his native Church, 
so that he was excommunicated and 
outlawed wherever she had power to 
follow him? The sin of hating priest- 
craft and denouncing the corruptions 
of the Papacy at Rome. 

The personal history of such a man 
as GUGLIELMO GaAJANI is a striking 
commentary upon the spirit of absolut- 
ism in Church and State, and also upon 
the political and ecclesiastical history 
of Europe during the last twenty years. 
Of highly respectable parentage, and 
born to the inheritance of a comfortable 
estate, Gajani early felt the power of 
ties that bind the Italian most strongly 
to his country,—family and the soil. A 
native of Rome, under the judicious 
training of his father, he formed those 
associations of history and art which 
her monuments are fitted to inspire; 
and, with these, the noble aspiration 
for the revival of Italian nationality, by 
delivering his country from the military 
and ecclesiastical despotism with which 
Austria and the Papacy had combined 
to oppress it. His grandfather had 
fallen in a bloody but vain resistance to 
the Austrian invaders of 1799—literally 
cut to pieces by their bayonets; his 
father had suffered both in person and 
estate from the proscription of the mili- 
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tary police, who infested Rome with 
their surveillance; and the boy was 
born to the inheritance of hatred to 
the foreign tyranny that cursed his 
country, and the spiritual despotism 
that used this to keep Italy under. Re- 
spect for his mother’s example and in- 
structions led him to conform, in a 
measure, to the usages of the Romish 
Church ; and, indeed, this outward con- 
formity was dictated by considerations 
of personal safety; but his mind was 
very early perplexed with doubts of a 
religion that covered the many absurdi- 
ties and enormities he witnessed or 
heard of in Rome, and whose civil pol- 
icy his father’s experience gave him so 
much reason to dread and to despise. 
At the age of sixteen, we find him pro- 
fessing himself “ a Christian, free from 
the abominations of the Papacy ;” and 
he has described how, to practice that 
profession with no spy to catch his 
half-uttered words, or note the move- 
ments of his countenance, he was wont 
to go out alone upon the campagna for 


religious meditation, while “ watching 
the sublime spectacle of sunrise. . . . 
Then I felt alone with my God; my 
prayers flowed from my heart like water 
from a fountain, and I enjoyed sweet, 


unbounded consolation. There Nature 
itself praised the Creator; the air was 
pure from contamination ; there was no 
smoke of incense offered to idols; nor 
did I behold the spectacle of men wor- 
shipping pictures and statues, the work 
of their own hands,” 

The University of Bologna, with its 
popular spirit and liberal traditions, 
nursed this ardent and independent 
youth in the school of jurisprudence, 
and in due time graduated him a doc- 
tor of both civil and canon law. 

Returning to Rome for the practice 
of his profession, the young advocate 
presently won a popular reputation as 
a criminal lawyer, by espousing the 
cause of persons unjustly or maliciously 
prosecuted ; but in so doing, made him- 
self an object of suspicion to the au- 
thorities, who had already marked him 
as a man of dangerous political sympa- 
thies, It was not long, therefore, before 
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a pretext was found for his arrest, which 
issued in his being placed under a so- 
called “ political precept, which en- 
joined him “never to go out from the 
city, and to keep at home from sunset 
to sunrise.” Twice every night came 
the police to inspect his lodgings, to 
make sure that he was within, and to 
discover what company he harbored, 
He was also required to “call every fort- 
night at the police office, in order to 
give a minute account of his manner 
of living, and to exhibit a certificate, 
signed by a regular confessor, of having 
attended his tribunal of penance.” His 
marriage drew near, when word came 
that his betrothed lay fatally ill at Bo- 
logna. Frantic with grief, he begged 
at the Police permission to go and visit 
her, but was answered with cruel mock- 
ery, and brutally ejected from the office. 
To such humiliations was subjected a 
gentleman of irreproachable character, 
of honorable family, of cultivated man- 
ners, of liberal education, of profession- 
al standing, of refined feeling—and for 
what? No offence against society, no 
act of hostility to the Government, was 
alleged as a pretext for these persecu- 
tions; they were instigated by the sus- 
picion and fear which despotic cruelty 
engenders in the tyrant, be he Nero of 
Rome, Louis XIV. of France, Philip IL. 
of Spain, or Theodore of Abyssinia. 

At that time the Government of 
Gregory XVI. had reduced the Pontiti- 
cal States to the verge of desperation. 
All enterprise and improvement were 
paralyzed — railways, gas-works, and 
telegraphs denounced as dangercus in- 
novations; foreign manufactures and 
inventions discouraged; taxes ‘were 
multiplied, and social and commercial 
privileges curtailed. Brigandage, as- 
sassination, and all manner of violence 
abounded. Foreign soldiers swarmed 
in the streets and public places, and an 
inquisitorial police penetrated the in- 
most recesses of private life. The least 
neglect of the requirements of the 
Church was accounted evidence of trea- 
sonable intentions against the Govern- 
ment. The prisons were crowded with 
victims of spies, arrested upon secret 
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information, condemned without trial, 
or tried before a military commission 
ora junta of Jesuits, without legal de- 
fence. These prisoners were packed in 
gloomy and filthy dungeons, where num- 
bers died without the knowledge of 
their friends; many were subjected to 
the most cruel tortures, in order to ex- 
tort from them a confession of political 
conspiracy ; and almost daily some were 
put to death, at the mere caprice of the 
ecclesiastical power. 

The people, hopeless of relief from 
an administration at once cruel and im- 
becile, and which answered petition and 
remonstrance with the accusation of 
treason, were driven to secret organiza- 
tions for the recovery of liberty when- 
ever the opportunity should come for a 
decisive blow. The catacombs, which 
gave refuge to the persecuted Christians 
under the empire, were now the resort 
of Roman patriots, persecuted by the 
Church whose Head had usurped the 
seat of the Imperial Pontiff. Far down 
in the third tier of corridors that honey- 
comb the Campagna, in a room origi- 
nally excavated for a chapel, were the 
headquarters of the Society of “ Young 
Italy,” which set before it as an ideal 
the deliverance of Italy from religious 
and political despotism, and her unity 
as a free and independent nation; and 
sought to prepare the people for this by 
the diffusion, through private channels, 
of sound moral, religious, and political 
ideas, and by the training of the young- 
er men to a self-denying virtue and 
heroism. The motto of this society 
was, ‘“ God and the People;” its creed, 
“to love God supremely and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves;” its discipline, tem- 
perance, chastity, and self-denial, upon 
the ground that “he who has no con- 
trol over his passions is not free, and he 
who indulges his sensual appetites will 
never be able to do any thing generous 
and great.” This Society attracted to 
it many of the most noble and generous 
youth of Italy; though to join it was to 
expose one’s-self to proscription, impris- 
onment, death. Upon that suspicion a 
younger brother of Gajani, and other 
relatives, were cast into prison, and 
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subjected to the refinements of tor- 
ture. 

He and two others were thrust into 
a dungeon below ground, six feet square, 
with one small hole above for light and 
air, which was closed at night! The 
mother of a prisoner, while entreating 
the governor for an interview with her 
son, was permitted to overhear a dis- 
closure of his guilt by his associate, and 
a determination to execute him next 
day unless he would confess. After she 
had persuaded her son to confess, he 
was put to death, and it transpired that 
the “associate,” who was supposed to 
have betrayed him, was a spy, whose 
invented tale she was purposcly made 
to overhear. Prisoners were harrowed 
with threats of a cruel death, then star- 
tled from sleep as if to be hurried to 
execution, in the hope that their nerv- 
ous excitement would betray some se- 
cret to their tormentors, ‘ 

The subject of this sketch had joined 
the Society of “ Young Italy,” and was 
in full sympathy with its plans for the 
liberation of his country; but he had 
no connection with certain premature 
conspiracies, which brought disaster 
upon all who were implicated in them ; 
yet the suspicion of patriotism made 
him obnoxious to the Government, and 
subjected him to the indignities before 
described. Rome had become a vast 
theatre of jealousies and conspiracies, 
where plots and counterplots were test- 
ing the cunning and cruelty of a Goy- 
ernment that distrusted every thing 
around it, against the caution and cour- 
age of a people disarmed, unorganized, 
and environed by spies and bayonets, 
It was evident that at some point the 
mines must explode, and the hostile 
sappers come to open violence. At this 
juncture Gregory XVI. died, and Pius 
TX. succeeded to the Papal chair. The 
customary amnesty to political offenders 
was made the occasion of a popular 
ovation, which, synchronizing with 
popular movements in other parts of 
Italy that foreboded a general revolu- 
tion, created a moral pressure which no 
arts of evasion or delay could resist ; 
the people having come to a conscious- 
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ness of their strength, yet wisely refrain- 
ing from acts of violence, by simple 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, forced 
the timid, time-serving Mastai Ferretti, 
who had come to the Pontificate with- 
out a party or a policy, to concede the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, the organiza- 
tion of a national guard, the creation of 
@ civic government, and finally the form 
of a State Constitution. In all these 
measures Gajani took a leading part; 
bringing to the service of Liberty a fine 
gift of eloquence, a mind stored with 
historical memories and disciplined in 
legal forms, a social and professional 
position of high respectability, a gene- 
rous enthusiasm for the cause. It was 
not long before he was called to act 
upon a broader scale. Early in 1848, 
the successful revolt of Sicily, followed 
by the grant of a Constitution from the 
King of Naples, gave a decided impulse 
to popular revolution in the north of 
Italy. The Romans, who had already 
without bloodshed secured so large a 
measure of popular liberty, having at 


heart the independence and unity of all 
Italy, marched an army of volunteers, 
eighteen thousand strong, to the relief 
of Venice and Lombardy against the 


Austrians, Gajani was an officer in this 
enthusiastic corps. The Romans had 
relied upon the codperation of the Pied- 
montese army, which then held western 
Lombardy; but they soon discovéred 
that, while they and their brother rey- 
olutionists were fighting for an inde- 
pendent and united Italy, Charles Al- 
bert was fighting only for the aggran- 
dizement of his own territory, and 
would rather make terms with Austria 
than with a successful popular army. 
But by suffering this to be defeated 
piecemeal by the Austrians, he prepared 
the way for his overthrow at Novara. 
But we have somewhat anticipated 
the events which brought: Republican- 
ism into the foreground as the pro- 
nounced government of the Roman 
States; and as the political career of 
Gajani was then identified with the Re- 
public, its brief story belongs to the 
sketch of his life. In granting the 
Constitution which admitted the people 
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to a representation in the Government, 
the Pope had taken counsel of his fears; 
and though the Senate appointed by 
himself was intended to be a check 
upon the Elective Council, he further 
sought to evade the popular will by re- 
fusing to sanction laws passed by both 
Houses, upon the plea that the legisia- 
tion did violence to his conscience. As 
the Head of the Church, he would urge 
the inviolability of the Canon laws 
against the civil constitution which he 
had sworn to uphold, and in the course 
of two months he vetoed sixty-eight 
bills which had been passed by both 
legislative bodies! It became evident 
that the Constitution was a device to 
humor the people until the restoration 
of Austrian power in northern Italy 
would render it safe for him to with- 
draw it. This Gajani was one of the 
first to perceive, and he early took the 
ground that there was no security for 
the liberties of the people but by the 
abolition of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope. In November, 1848, matters 
were brought to a crisis at Rome by the 
assassination of the Liberal minister 
Rossi, which paved the way for the 
hateful ascendency of Cardinal Anto- 
nelii, The popular excitement caused 
by the suspicion that Rossi had been 
sacrificed to the jealousy of the Jesuits, 
so alarmed the Pope that he resolved to 
quit Rome by stealth. In this he utter- 
ly mistook the temper of the people. 
All their actions proved that not only 
his person, but his sacred office were 
safe in their hands. Had he heen true 
to the Constitution, they would not 
have dreamed of a republic; had he 
revealed his intention of quitting Rome, 
so far from detaining him by violence, 
they would have built for him “a bridge 
of gold.” The Roman people desired 
then just what they desire to-day—an 
honest, safe, equitable, patriotic civil 
government; but foreign diplomacy 
united with ecclesiastical jealousy in 
sowing distrust between the Pope and 
his subjects, and on the night of the 
23d November, Pio Nono took his igno- 
minious flight from the capital, dis- 
guised with false hair as a Bavarian 
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physician, and accompanied by the 
Countess Spaur as his pretended “ wife.” 
Gajani has characterized this step, in 
indignant terms, as both cowardly and 
treacherous.* 

But, in abandoning his post, the Pope 
had no thought of relinquishing his 
hold upon the Government, and he 
designated a commission of guardians 
to govern in his name. These, how- 
ever, declined the perilous honor; and 
the National Assembly, unwilling to 
assume executive power, appointed a 
provisional government, and declared 
itself dissolved. Two months sufficed 
to demonstrate that the government 
thus formed of old materials to meet a 
new emergency was not equal to the 
permanent administration of affairs; 
and since the legislative body by which 
it was appointed was dissolved, there 
was no resource but an appeal to the 
people, the head of all power. Three 


hundred and forty-three thousand adult 
male inhabitants of the Roman States 
—a fair proportion of voters in a popu- 


lation of two and a half millions—elect- 
ed a Constituent Assembly of one hun- 
dred and fifty members; and on the 
$th of February, 1849, two months and 
ahelf after the flight of the Pope, this 
Assembly declared the secular govern- 
ment of the Papacy abolished, and 
“proclaimed that portion of central 
Italy which had hitherto been the patri- 
mony of popes, a free and independent 
Republic.” Only five dissenting voices 
were heard against the decree abolishing 
the secular Papacy ; only eleven against 
the decree establishing the Republic, in 
an assembly so directly representing the 
will of the people. Those American 
ecclesiastics whose cue just now is the 
special affinity of the Roman Catholic 
Church for Republican institutions, 
might better expend their logic and elo- 
quence in persuading Pius IX. to give 
back to his subjects the government 
they chose with such unanimity as soon 
as he left them to themselves. In fram- 
ing the Republic, and as a member of 
the Constituent Assembly, Gajani took 
* The Roman Exile, p. 420. 
VOL, I11.—38 
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& prominent part, which marked him 
for proscription as soon as the Pope felt 
himself strong to resume the persecu- 
tion of liberal opinions, 

While the Pope remained away from 
Rome, the self-control of the people, 
their freedom from excess, their devo- 
tion to the public good, their acquies- 
cence in the burdens and sacrifices neces- 
sary to the public service, were a fine 
tribute to the conservative power of 
popular freedom, At the close of the sec- 
ond month of the Republic, the British 
Consul wrote to the Home Department: 
“ Although a republic is an unfortunate 
form of government, I must say, in jus- 
tice to the present ministers, that their 
conduct is exemplary ; that of the peo- 
ple more so. Order and obedience to 
the laws is the order of the day. Rome 
is perfectly tranquil; and if no inter- 
vention takes place from Naples, the 
peace of Rome will not be disturbed.” 
All persons committing acts of violence 
against property or life were held up to 
infamy, and good citizens everywhere 
were invoked to, bring such offenders to 
immediate justice. It was never more 
safe to live in Rome. 

But at this moment, the reverses of 
the Italian army in the north, and the 
threatening advance of Austria upon 
the Roman States, emboldened the ec- 
clesiastical party to agitate for the re- 
turn of the Pope, and the exigency 
called for a concentration of executive 
power of which a popular assembly was 
incapable. Accordingly, the Assembly 
created a Triumvirate—of which Maz- 
zini was the animating spirit—and ap- 
pointed Garibaldi general-in-chief of 
the forces of the Republic. Although 
the safety of the State would now have 
justified the extreme measures of mar- 
tial law, yet the Government was jeal- 
ous of the liberty of the State and the 
rights of individuals. In one of the 
sententious proclamations of Mazzini, 
we read: 

(1.) Persons are inviolable. The Go- 
vernment alone has the right to punish, 

(2.) Property is inviolable. Every 
stone of Rome is sacred. The Govern- 
ment alone has the right to modify the 
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inviolability of property, when public 
utility makes this necessary. 

The first of these decrees was kept 
with sacred faith even toward the eccle- 
siastics—the old oppressors of the peo- 
ple. Since the Pope had betrayed and 
deserted them, the Romans had dis- 
owned him as head of the State, but 
they bore him no ill-will as head of 
their Church. They made no war upon 
the priesthood as a class, but only upon 
ecclesiastical government in civil affairs. 
Their experience of priestly domination 
made them unanimous for the separa- 
tion of Church and State; but the Re- 
public, making religious freedom a car- 
dinal point, became at once the pro- 
tector of the old priestly despots in 
their religious functions. Such was the 


freedom of the press, that a paper ad- 
vocating the return of the Pope was 
suffered to be published without mo- 
lestation. Perhaps Father Hecker, in 
his next attempt to prove the affinity 
of the Roman Catholic Church for Re- 
publicanism, will be good enough to 


state whether the Pope would allow a 
paper to be published in Rome, advo- 
cating the restoration of the Republic 
as the best form of government, and the 
exercise there of such religious liberty 
as is enjoyed by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

So faithfully was the second decree 
cited above enforced, that all works of 
art, all monuments of antiquity, were 
placed under the immediate protection 
of the State. No church property was 
sequestered. Only the offices of the 
Inquisition, dark and bloody with un- 
known crimes, their dungeon-floors mat- 
ted with the hair and blood of countless 
victims; their subterranean halls lined 
with skeletons of living men once wall- 
ed up there in niches for a living death; 
their hidden traps slimy with the corpses 
of the doomed, whose bones lay rotting 
on the pave below ;—only these “ Holy 
Offices” were thrown open to the light 
of day, and converted into a home and 
hospital for the poor. 

Gajani, who was an eye-witness of 
the opening of these dungeons, could 
never speak without horror of the re- 
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finements of cruelty which were there 
unveiled. One instrument of torture, 
which he has often described to his 
friends, has no parallel outside the walls 
of the Inquisition. It was made in the 
form of a woman standing with out- 
stretched arms, as if inviting the victim 
to her embrace; but no sooner was he 
led up to her, than the arms closed tight 
around him, drawing him closer and 
closer, while at the same instant knives 
opened upon every side, and pierced 
his flesh with agony. That the people, 
inflamed by such discoveries, forbore to 
execute summary vengeance upon the 
priesthood, was a marvel of self-con- 
trol. 

But while the Government of Rome 
was thus strengthening itself within, 
and arming itself against assaults from 
without; while order reigned in the 
capital and harmony in the provinces, 
and industry was revived through con- 
fidence restored, one brain in Europe, 
whose recesses no ordinary sagacity has 
ever fathomed—the man of mystery, the 
child of destiny, was framing the first 
act in that new drama of empire which 
culminated in the bloody night of the 
second of December. The President 
of the French Republic saw, in an army 
of occupation at Rome, supplanting 
Austria as the protector of the Papacy, 
the fulcrum of the lever that should 
raise him to imperial power. An army 
of ten thousand men was sent to convey 
the fraternal compliments of the French 
Republic to the Republic of Rome! 
The whole world knows the story—how, 
in that desperate hour, Garibaldi, the 
patriot general, organized a “ legion of 
hope ;” how the people flocked to his 
standard; how the French, having, 
through false pretences, effected a land- 
ing at Civita Vecchia, disarmed and im- 
prisoned the little garrison of the town, 
and filled the citizens with consterna- 
tion; how the triumvirs issued proc- 
lamations like successive peuls of the 
war-trumpet, and twenty thousand Ro- 
mans rushed to arms; how the people 
of the villages hastened to the capital 
to declare their adhesion, and to bring 
their subsidies; how the faithless Ou- 
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dinot was repulsed from the gates of 
Rome and driven back upon the port; 
how the man of mystery hurried on re- 
inforcements from Paris to vindicate the 
honor of France, tarnished and insulted ; 
how he played false to his own over- 
credulous ambassador, and supplied his 
pliant tool, the General, with infamous 
secret orders; how at length an army 
of forty thousand men besieged the 
city; the desperate sallies of the be- 
sieged ; the frequent repulses; the furi- 
ous cannonading ; the bombardment of 
the night of the thirtieth of June; the 
breach near Porta San Pancrazio ; the 
capitulation under protest, to save hu- 
man life and works of art; the entrance 
of the French amid the execrations of 
the people; the heroic and perilous re- 
treat of Garibaldi, who marshaled his 
men by these thrilling words: “ Sol- 
diers ! In reward for the love which you 
bear to the country, I offer you hunger, 
thirst, cold, war, and death. But who- 
ever loves his country, come, follow me.” 
All this we know, and how the Pope, 


at first suspicious of his new allies, and 
begging for his old friends the Austri- 
ans, at length came back to be at the 
beck of the man of cunning at the 
Tuileries; and with him came spies, 


cardinals, inquisitors; and followed 
quickly arrests, imprisonment, exile, 
bastinado, torture, death. Industry was 
palsied ; taxes wgre increased ; foreign 
soldiers, priests, and beggars again 
swarmed in the streets of Rome. The 
reign of terror began ; domiciliary vis- 
its were renewed; the confessional was 
abused for the detection of patriots 
through the pains of purgatory threat- 
ened to women and children; the Holy 
Office was restored, and became once 
more a whispering gallery to echo the 
veriest sigh of patriotism in the ear of 
Inquisitorial Vengeance. <A piece of 
tri-colored ribbon, a musket lock, a 
scrap of paper relating to the Republic 
—the most trifling warrant for suspicion 
against a citizen—doomed him to the 
galleys, to exile, to the dungeon, or to 
death in its most barbarous forms, The 
men who had proved themselves worthy 
the names of statesmen, generals, patri- 
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ots, were hunted down by the dogs of 
war, and were again wanderers upon 
the face of the earth. Mazzini, barely 
escaping with life, returned to London 
to sigh over the fall of liberty; Gari- 
baldi pausing in his flight only to bary 
his heroic wife, found his solace in 
homely manual labor in this refuge of 
the exiles of freedom. 

Gajani, who, of course, was a marked 
man, and who was wounded in the last 
resistance to the French, having effected 
his escape in the way already described, 
intended at first to make Piedmont his 
home until a better day should dawn 
upon his country. At Turin he was ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts, and 
even appointed to lecture on law in the 
University. But the reactionary spirit 
soon brought under suspicion all who 
were known to sympathize with the 
National party, and Jesuitical influences 
from abroad procured his expulsion 
from country to country, till there re- 
mained no refuge for him upon the con- 
tinent of Europe. ; 

Arriving in New York, ignorant of 
the language, penniless and ill, he earn- 
ed a scanty livelihoocG by making paper 
boxes, keeping at his side a volume of 
Irving as his study in English. After a 
time he gained access to the columns 
of a newspaper, with paragraphs upon 
Italian affairs. These attracted the 
notice of a philanthropic lady, then in- 
terested in schools for foreign children, 
who inquired out the writer, and on 
discovering his capabilities and his ne- 
cessities, procured for him pupils in the 
Italian language, introduced him to 
teachers as a lecturer upon Italian litera- 
ture, and thus restored him to his true 
position in society. Conversations with 
her husband—the Rev. George B. Chee- 
ver, D. D., who had an appreciative sym- 
pathy for a cultivated mind in conflict 
with physical and spiritual despotism— 
led Gajani to make a public confession 
of his Christian faith by uniting with 
the Church of the Puritans. In 1861 
he transferred his membership to the 
Broadway Tabernacle church, in union 
with which he continued until death. 

In the Fall of 1854, good fortune 
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brought him to the knowledge of the 
late Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, 
who at once was attracted by the fine 
qualities of mind and heart in the 
young exile, and who gave to him that 
magnanimous and genial welcome which 
he had always ready for one worthy of 
his confidence. Beautiful was the friend- 
ship that for years existed between these 
two noble souls—the affinity of generous 
and cultivated natures in thorough sym- 
pathy with truth, goodness, liberty, and 
humanity. It was at the instance and 
through the encouragement of Prof. 
Silliman, that Gajani gave to the public 
that interesting personal and political 
sketch, “ The Roman Exile.” 

After a life of miscellaneous literary 
employment, teaching, writing, lectur- 
ing, by which he gained a comfortable 
support and a wide reputation, M. Ga- 
jani married an American lady, and 
established himself in New York in the 
profession of law.* Beautiful in his 


domestic affections, and in all the ap- 
pointments of his home, beloved and 


cherished in a wide circle of personal 
and literary friends, appreciated in the 
church for the simplicity of his piety, 
the guilelessness of his life, the intelli- 
gence of his devotion, of growing repu- 
tation in his favorite calling, he had 
before him a life of happiness, useful- 
ness and honor. But his heart was in 
Rome. He had never given over the 
struggle for her emancipation, never lost 
faith in her cause ; and when the rapid 
unification of Italy under Victor Emanu- 
el pointed to Rome as the goal, he has- 
tened to put himself in a position to 
take part in the final struggle, to march 
in the final victory. Established in 
Turin as an advocate, he rose rapidly in 
public favor, and would have been re- 
turned to Parliament by one of the col- 
leges of the Romagna, but the state of 
his health forbade his entering actively 
into the canvass. The exposure of 
crossing the Alps in winter, when he 
was expelled from Sardinia in 1852, in- 
duced a disease of the throat which 


* He was married in September, 1858, to Miss 
Mary Henderson, of New York. 
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had now returned with aggravated 
symptoms, Hoping for relief through 
rest and country air, he retired to his 
father’s farm in the Apennines, at Mer- 
cato Saraceno, near Cesena, where for , 
more than two years, under “the tan- 
talizing alternations of disease,” he en- 
dured that forced silence which is so 
irksome to a strong and active spirit, 
accustomed to lead, yearning after un- 
achieved possibilities, near the goal of 
its life-long hopes, and still in the prime 
of its powers. Gajani possessed some 
special qualifications for Parliamentary 
life in the present complicated position 
of Italian affairs, He had studied pro- 
foundly the science of government, and 
having compared our institutions with 
those of the Old World, he was in prin- 
ciple a Republican ; yet he did not be- 
long to the impracticable school of 
Mazzini, but remembering the history 
of the Italian Republics of the Middle 
Ages, he felt that the first necessity of 
Italy was unity ; and remembering also 
how far the priestly rule of ignorance 
and superstititon had incapacitated the 
masses of his countrymen for self-goy- 
ernment, he was content to accept a 
constitutional monarchy as the media- 
tor of Italian independence and unity, 
rather than contend for the theory of a 
Republic. He was peculiarly fitted to 
serve the State in matters of education 
and religion. An acd®mplished scholar, 
versed in the classics of his own lan- 
guage and of the older Latin, familiar 
with the literature of France and Eng- 
land, he aspired to a revival of letters 
through the restoration of liberty, and 
to a new supremacy for Italy in com- 
merce and the arts through the educa- 
tion of her people. A sincere Christian, 
he felt that the future of Italy would 
depend no less upon her faith than her 
freedom, and he desired to combat both 
superstititon and skepticism by the ex- 
ample of a pure, vigorous, independent, 
scriptural Christianity. “The nation,” 
said he, “continues weak for lack of the 
unifying spirit of a true Christian re- 
ligion.” The abolition of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, he deemed es- 
sential to the security of Italian lib- 
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erty,* but he had no desire to see Italy 
Protestantized by sectarian propagand- 
ism from without ; he looked rather for 
a spiritual renovation which should re- 
sult in the constitution of a truly na- 
tional church, independent of the State, 
but representing Italian thought, life, 
and worship. 

With such capabilities for serving his 
country, and such aspirations for her 
highest good, and with an enthusiasm 
for the Italian people which no failures 
could abate, Gajani was compelled to 
sit apart in his mountain home and 
watch the slow but certain progress of 
the disease which the exposures and 
privations of his exile had fastened 
upon his constitution. Yet he accepted 
his fate with the serenity of the Chris- 
tian. To his pastor in New York he 
wrote often of his condition and pros- 
pects in such words as these: “I thank 
you very much for the beautiful words 
of consolation and hope you have sent 
me. If God had not been with me, and 
if I had not trusted in him, how wretch- 
ed I should have been during so long a 
period of moral and physical sufferings, 
aud of disappointments of all kinds. 
But from the beginning of this very 
long sickness, I placed all my confi- 
dence in God, and said with all my 
heart, ‘Thy will be done.’ I have lived 
ever since calm and cheerful, always 
prepared to die at any moment, and 
thus I hope to continue. Sometimes I 
regret that I have not been able to be 
of any assistance to my brethren of the 
Waldensian Church in these very im- 
portant times, but then I say to myself, 
God knows better! ” 

. “I thank you for your spiritual 
advice, so consoling and so importaut 
to me. Truly I have come to regard 
death as the beginning of a new and 
better life. The regret which I express- 
ed of not being able to do any thing 
for my native country does not distress 
me; on the contrary, I rejoice to have 
seen much more success than I would 


* While in this country, Mr. Gajani wrote an 
able monograph on “ The Two Powers of the Pope,” 
which was published in the New Englander. 
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have dared to hope for within my life. 
Now Italy is united, and firmly so. 
Rome, the capital, is still wanting, but 
I have faith in my prophecy made in 
1856, that Pius the Ninth would be the 
last Pope of Rome.” ‘With this cheer- 
ful resignation in the home of his aged 
parents, and solaced with the assiduous 
care of her whose presence now made 
his life, he awaited the end which came 
to him gently in early June, as he had 
nearly completed his forty-ninth year.* 

He had a poet’s love for nature, and 
especially rejoiced in the effects of sun- 
shine; and in the moment of dying, he 
looked upward with a smile and ex- 
claimed, “ Light! light! Iam going into 
light! lam a Christian [intending by the 
emphasis to signify that he was a believ- 
er in Christianity, but not in the Romish 
Church] ; I die in faith—zot in the Pope, 
but in Curist.” 

We charge the early sacrifice of this 
pure and noble life upon the Papal des- 
potism. Gajani was a victim to that 
same spirit of intolerance which in other 
ages would have dared to send him to 
the stake; his temporal prospects, his 
family hopes, his professional career, cut 
short, his life embittered by exile and 
want, his constitution undermined, his 
death hastened, through Papal intoler- 
ance of liberty. 

Yet the protest of such a life as that 
of Gajani against the Papal despotism 
has not been in vain. To one who 
measures life by temporal successes and 
emoluments, his may seem to have been 
thrown away. But a heroic life, in the 
discipline of the soul, is self-rewarding, 
and no sacrifice in the cause of freedom 
and humanity is made in vain. We 
cannot doubt that the prediction which 
Gajani uttered as he turned away from 
Rome to his mournful exile, will yet be 
accomplished : “ God will look merci- 
fully upon our misery, and upon our 
faith in his eternal justice. The future 
is not for papacy; it is for Italy. The 
balm of liberty is able to heal all the 
dreadful wounds which despotism has 
inflicted upon the nation.” 


——_ 


* He died June Sth, 1868, 
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TO-DAY: A ROMANCE. 
“But we—we are—to us the breathing hours.”’—Schiller. 


PART I.—CHAPTER XIV. 


WHICH TREATS OF A VARIETY OF TOPICS. 


CoLLEGE LIFE! IMPERIUM IN IMPE- 
ro! A world of itself, with its inhabi- 
tants, its rulers, its unwritten laws, its 
statutes, customs, and traditions. <A 
republic, turbulent at times, but rarely 
insubordinate. Easily agitated, but 
under discipline to its constituted au- 
thority, while reckless enough of every 
other. 

College life! At which persons of 
shallow intellect sneer. They tell you 
that young men can study in one place 
as well asin another. They deride the 
“dead languages.” What to-day is 
wanted, they say, is practical knowl- 
edge. These people laugh at the sight 
of a diploma. They cali it a “ sheep- 
skin,” intimating it is all a young man 
has to show for his college career. 

As if the value of a college course 
consists in mere study, whether of Greek 
and Latin or the modern tongues; of 
mathematics and philosophy, chemistry 
and physiology, or of literature and 
rhetoric. No! It is the life which is 
led for several successive years which 
makes the study so valuable. You exist 
in a world which goes on, literally re- 
gardless of the world outside of it. 
You engage in contests which are sharp 
and emulous, but always honorable ; 
contests for superiority in what shotild 
make one proud of success, and where 
a triumph is never low or inglorious, 
and where no serpent strife can enter. 
You pursue knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, where its immediate utility 
in this earthly turmoil is not seen or 
thought about, scarce conceived of. It 
is this continual and unremitting habit 
for four years, which, by its humane, 
expansive influence, lays the foundation 
for a true life in the future; and it is in 
this respect that the graduate is said to 


be “ liberally” educated. Not with re- 
gard to the amount of study he has 
gone through, but to the liberal and un- 
selfish views he is supposed to acquire, 
and which prepare him for high and 
noble aims. 

We left Tom Castleton, at the close 
of the last chapter, sitting quietly down 
to his work; while his friend, Alf Du 
Barry, on board the steamship, was 
making his way across the Atlantic. 

To a New York youth, probably, no 
institution of learning in our land pre- 
sents so strong a contrast with his own 
personal surroundings as Dartmouth. 
Situated at a distance from any large 
town, there are no extraneous influences 
which can affect it. On the contrary, 
the college gives its tone and stamp and 
character to the locality. Here no ac- 
cident of birth can have the slightest 
influence. Here wealth possesses not 
even a solitary advantage. Here man- 
hood, pure and simple, counts, and he 
who makes the most of his abilities 
ranks highest. 

Tom was just the one to be suited 
with these conditions; for, as we know, 
his nature was genuine and unaffected. 
He very soon became acquainted with 
every member of his class, and began to 
form new friendships; and, by the end 
of the first term, he was as thoroughly 
in harness as his best friends could de- 
sire. 

It would appear that the Rev. Croton 
Ellsworth did not share in the views 
which I have expressed about a “ liberal 
education.” It is true, he himself had 
received the benefit of one: more than 
this, Croton ranked high in his class, 
and in spite of his long skirts and 
salmon-colored gloves, stood among the 
first as a divinity student. He had, 
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moreover, at different times, delivered 
literary addresses before his own uni- 
versity, and on one occasion, an erudite 
discourse before the theological school, 
which were marked with much ability. 
One would reasonably suppose, there- 
fore, that he would take special care 
that Harry, his son—his only son— 
should receive the best education it was 
in his power to bestow. But. you are 
mistaken, The career shaped by this 
eminent divine for his bright and prom- 
ising boy, as every one called him, had 
no reference to intellectual training or 
moral development. 

As we have seen, he sent his son to a 
business college, where he learned to 
keep accounts and to trade—where he 
formed and dissolved imaginary part- 
nerships, and performed mimic scenes 
of financial success and disaster. 

The reason Croton Ellsworth gave for 
the course taken with Harry was the 
“ practical tendency of the age, and the 
imperative necessity that the business 
class which now governed should be 
made up from the best materials the 
country could afford. That the scope 
for usefulness was so wide herein, that 
it was his bounden duty to educate his 
son for immediate effort.” 

What was the real motive hidden far 
down in his heart which possibly Cro- 
ton Ellsworth dared not acknowledge 
to himself, while vaguely conscious of 
it, I ought not to betray. A motive 
covered up by gown and surplice, over- 
laid by prayer and genuflexion, and 
concealed by a suave unctious but im- 
penetrable demeanor. 

Was it that the man had been given 
over to the god of this world, that he 
had no hope and saw no beauty in any 
other? That to him were necessary 
such material accessories as wealth only 
can bring, and that he had resolved his 
son should be a worshiper of mammon, 
which to him was the true riches ? 

It does not become me to pass this 
sentence. Croton Ellsworth is one of 
the preachers of To-Day, and you, reader, 
may judge him for yourself. 

But to what particular occupation 
did he destine hisson? You will prob- 
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ably say he placed Harry in some im- 
portant shipping house, with wide com- 
mercial relations, or possibly with his 
friends Allwise & Co., large wholesale 
grocers, heavy Gealers of the very first 
class, who promised to look carefully 
after Harry, and see to his advancement, 
if he were trusted to them, There were 
prominent commission houses also, who 
would have gladly undertaken to ren- 
der the Rey. Croton Ellsworth a service 
by giving his son a good place. Other 
large and valuable industrial pursuits 
were open to him, where he would have. 
achieved much by honorable industry. 
None of these were selected. 

Jacob Illingsworth was one of the 
prominent stock-brokers of Wall street. 
The firm wrote itself Jacob Illingsworth 
& Co., and consisted of three members, 
of which the senior partner was the life 
and brain. The house was very rich, 
and in consequence, eminently respect- 
able. It had a select constituency, and 
operated largely on its own account, 
but always with great prudence. Il- 
lingsworth was a man of fifty. He was 
by nature gifted with a clear capacity, 
and an almost unerring judgment. He 
was conscientious in his way, and he 
tried to not violate his moral sense. He 
was left an orphan at an early age, and 
had to fight his way against many ob- 
stacles. He had engaged in several pur- 
suits, had failed in some of them, but 
had always preserved a reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing. This man 
supported a great number of poor rela- 
tions, and gave liberally to various 
charitable institutions and to the ordi- 
nary demands of the day. Outside the 
purlieus of the stock exchange, Jacob 
Illingsworth was kind-hearted, consider- 
ate, and, I had almost said, sympathetic 
—that is, if you could lay hold of him 
when quite by himself, which was diffi- 
cult enough. In his business he was 
quick and sharp, hard, reticent, and im- 
perturbable, swift to execute, rigorous: 
and unsparing. Very necessary ele- 
ments, you will tell me, considering the- 
class of people he encountered. You: 
are quite right. In such a contest,. 
where every cunning scheme and appli-- 
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ance are brought to bear to circumvent 
and entrap, he had to employ the best 
weapons he could command. But the 
constant and intense labor brought its 
own retribution. It ossified him. At 
fifty he was yoked to the trade he had 
adopted, havitg scarcely any other 
thought or emotion than what centered 
in and around it. 

His wife was a very fashionable wom- 
an, one of the leaders of ton. His 
two daughters were just “ coming out,” 
and were attracting many admirers. 
Sons he had none. His household was 
conducted in the most liberal, not to 
say extravagant manner. His wife had 
every variety of equipage to suit her 
caprice, or the caprice of the season. 
There were saddle-horses for the young 
ladies, a pony-pheeton and French maids. 
Moreover, the liveries were in exceed- 
ing good taste. As to the dresses of 


madame and her daughters, I have 
nothing to say. Mrs. Illingsworth’s re- 
ceptions and parties were among the 
most brilliant in the city, and you met 


the most agreeable society every eve- 
ning in her salon. Mrs. Illingsworth 
was still a very handsome woman. 
When young, she was beautiful. Jacob 
met her one summer at Northampton, 
when she was a blooming girl of cigh- 
teen, and he an attractive young man 
of five-and-twenty. They fell in love 
with each other, so I have always under- 
stood, and were married. 

What had become of that early love? 

One thing is certain. Nothing ever 
occurred to mar their connubial felicity. 
Through many difficulties and against 
many obstacles Jacob pushed his way, 
wherein his wife proved a good wife 
indeed, sharing her husband’s fortunes, 
and submitting cheerfully to their 
changes, 

Certainly their early love was not 
jeoparded here. 

By-and-by Jacob began to feel the 
tide of prosperity on which he was 
rising. His wife felt it too. She was 
ambitious, and she had now the means 
of gratifying her wishes. She devoted 
herself to society, and she carried her 
devotion to an extreme. What wonder? 
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Jacob, on his part, was engrossed in 
affairs, and Mrs, Illingsworth felt that 
it was entirely with her to control the 
social position of the family. 

Here the two separated, not disagreed. 
And here their early love, which had 
stood the test of trial and adversity, 
indeed had grown brighter under it, 
faded and was lost sight of, I fear, for- 
ever. 

I have said you met the most agree- 
able society every evening in Mrs. Il- 
lingsworth’s salon, but you never encoun- 
tered her husband there. Shall I tell 
you what was the habit of his life? It 
was to proceed every morning, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, to his place of 
business, where his very soul was aban- 
doned to his large and complicated 
affairs until late in the day. At half- 
past six he dined with his family. Short- 
ly after dinner he proceeded to his club; 
not for the purpose of relaxation, but 
to discuss with certain business friends 
the events of the day, and the proba- 
bilities of the morrow. Positively this 
is the entire record. Even if he drop- 
ped in half an hour at the Opera, or at 
a party, it did not serve to distract his 
mind, or afford him the least recreation. 

True, you saw Illingsworth’s name on 
numerous subscription lists and on the 
roll of various committees; but his 
check for a charity was signed mechani- 
cally. His name alone, not his presence, 
figured in the committees. He went to 
church on Sunday, but not even the 
delightful music could recall his heart 
from the last stock quotation. Much 
less could the dull platitudes of the 
preacher release his vigorous mind from 
its tenacious hold on what, alas! solely 
occupied it, 

Such was Jacob Illingsworth at the 
age of fifty. His fine intellect had be- 
come a mere machine. The pulsations 
of his heart were muffled. He loved 
his children, that is, he used to love 
them ; but now he had no time to spare 
even for parental affection. His very 
kindnesses to his relatives became a part 
of the machine-work, which really was 
all that was left of him. 

I was myself well acquainted with 
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this gentleman. When young men, we 
were intimate. I never shall forget re- 
turning to New York, after several 
years’ absence, and going in to call on 
him in Wall street. It was after he had 
risen to fortune. AsI came in, the door 
of his private room happened to be 
open, and he saw me before I was an- 
nounced. A gleam of recognition passed 
like sunshine over his face as he ad- 
vanced cordially, and took my hand. 
Isat down. Many questions were asked 
and answered on both sides. In this 
way four or five minutes elapsed, when 
the settled look of intense pre-occupa- 
tion came back with a marble-like 
pallor, and the demon had him again. 

I left Jacob, feeling that he was lost 
to me. To be sure, I dined with him 
after this and attended parties at his 
house ; but my friend was no more. 

It is by design that I have drawn this 
portrait of an early acquaintance, who, 
under different circumstances, might 
have lived a life of distinguished use- 
fulness, 


Look at Jacob Illingsworth, Croton 
Ellsworth. ‘You have intellect and ap- 
preciation to understand precisely what 
manner of man he is. You know he is 
one of the best of his class. You cer- 
tainly cannot count on Harry’s becom- 
ing a better man than he. Are you 
willing to consign this fresh, active 
young fellow to such a life? Perhaps 
he will not prove to be what you rea- 
sonably expect. He may become, in- 
stead, one of the “ fast” olass, and forge, 
or embezzle, ur overdraw. Think, Cro- 
ton, of your own early life; of your 
mother who taught you to lisp your 
prayers, and who still commends you to 
God in her own humble petitions, be- 
lieving you to be a poor clergyman; too 
poor, in fact, to pay her expenses to and 
from her humble home to visit you. 


Why do I make this appeal? Do I 
not know it to be useless? Do I not 
know your heart is hard as the nether 
millstone ? 


Harry Ellsworth was eighteen when 
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he finished his course at-Poughkeepsie. 
He then entered the famous stock con- 
cern of Jacob Illingsworth & Co. 

It was not easy to obtain a place in 
this establishment, for the senior part- 
ner had a keen eye on every one in his 
service, and scrutinized an applicant 
severely. The Rey. Croton Ellsworth, 
however, could feel no embarrassment 
in recommending so valuable a young 
man as Harry to one of his own parish- 
ioners. Still he did not go to it direct- 
ly. He preferred always what was 
roundabout. He applied to Mrs. Il- 
lingsworth, who at once spoke to her 
husband, who forthwith named a time 
when he would see Harry. The inter- 
view appears to have been satisfactory ; 
for he was immediately installed in his 
position—a position which, if faithfully 
filled, would bring him in the regular 
line of promotion. 

Following closely the example of so 
holy a man as the Rev. Croton Ells- 
worth, Mr. Graves, the Westchester 
county coal merchant, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention, sent 
Charley, with Harry, to Poughkeepsie, 
where they were bosom friends and 
companions. It was therefore very 
natural that he should seek the same 
occupation for his son as that which 
Harry had entered on. He could not 
command a place in so important a 
house as that of Illingsworth, but he 
succeeded in getting Charley in the con- 
cern of Flint & Collet, which, if not the 
most “ solid,” was one of the most “ ac- 
tive and enterprising” houses in the 
street. Their operations were very 
bold, and had latterly been very success- 
ful; so that at the time of Charley’s 
entrance, it had the repu‘ation for great 
wealth and business capacity. 

Here we place our two youths, who 
certainly deserve a better fate. They 
are to learn the trade of buying and 
selling what is perpetually changing 
hands, but what is never consumed; 
which floats pestilential in the Wall 
street air, mythical and utterly incom- 
prehensible to the uninitiated. Some- 
thing which daily and hourly returns 
to rejoice or torment those who trust to 
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it; oftener to torment, frequently to 
degrade and ruin. <A trade wherein 
failure is good fortune, if it comes in 
time to turn the victim to other pur- 
suits, and success is moral desolation. 

Harry Ellsworth had all of his fath- 
er’s intellect and much of his selfish 
nature. But there was a “ gentle strain” 
running like a silver line through his 
character, which, I suppose, he inherit- 
ed from his mother. His attachment 
for Charley Graves was great, although 
the latter did much to test it. 

Chariey was one of those easy-natured, 
pleasant, off-hand fellows, who have the 
reputation of being good-hearted and 
generous, when in reality they are indo- 
lent and selfish. You may perhaps re- 
collect a little incident which occurred 
when they were children, when Charley 
left Virginia Randall at the foot of the 
hill and ran off to his dinner, because 
he had played enough. Here is an in- 
dex to his character. No one appears 


to have observed it, and now no one 
called Charley selfish, because his man- 


ner was so free and easy, and there was 
nothing calculating about it. I think, 
however, this is the most disagreeable 
phase of selfishness, because it is dis- 
played when you least expect it; bitter- 
ly disappointing you if you ever trust 
to it. In one way and another, Harry 
Ellsworth bore a good deal from his 
companion. Harry was orderly and 
methodical; Charley the reverse. The 
latter at school would invade Harry’s 
drawers, make use of his collars and 
handkerchiefs, and throw things in 
general disorder. If Harry ever seri- 
ously remonstrated, Charley would 
laugh it off till it would seem ridicu- 
lous to be angry with him. When they 
came to New York and entered on duty 
in Wall street, they still continued their 
intimacy. But now Harry Ellsworth 
began more fully to understand his old 
schoolfellow ; began to comprehend this 
easy, good-natured, careless outside. 
Charley was always a spendthrift, and 
at school made quick work with his 
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own pocket money, and then helped 
Harry to make way with his. The boys 
all called him generous, but there was 
no generosity about him. Harry, as his 
mind grew sharper in the practice of 
his new vocation, began to see this, 
The old habit kept them together and 


‘prevented any breach of friendship. 


Virginia Randall liked Charley Graves 
better than any one else. The careless 
way in which he sometimes treated her, 
served only to attach her more to him. 
Charley knew how Virginia felt toward 
him, and was proud of his conquest. 
Besides, he loved her as much as he 
could any one. As for Harry Ellsworth, 
he really loved Virginia. She was well 
aware of it, and unwilling to throw him 
off, she coquetted and trifled with him. 

Take care, young lady! You are on 
dangerous ground. So far from liking 
Harry Ellsworth, you really dislike him. 
You call him methodical and calculat- 
ing, yet you appear deeply interested 
when he approaches, and you determine 
to retain him in your train of admirers. 
Have a care! When Harry discovers 
what you are doing, beware of what he 
is capable of in return ! 

The influence of such a concern as 
Illingsworth’s, was to make Harry Ells- 
worth more cautious, more calculating 
and unsympathetic; that of Flint & 
Collet on Charley Graves was to render 
the young fellow more careless and un- 
concerned and reckless of expenditure. 
He saw how easily money was made 
and lost, and he came to regard the 
whole as a mere play of jack-thaws. 

He was right and wrong. Right 
that it was a game; wrong as to its 
harmless quality. The play is with 
“edge tools,” but he did not seem to 
understand that. 

Let us look at the position of our 
characters, Tom Castleton in college; 
Alf Du Barry in Europe; Harry Ells- 
worth and Charley Graves in Wall 
street ; Bill Holt in Abbott’s soap and 
candle factory. 

What next ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LETTER FROM ALF DU BARRY TO TOM CASTLETON, BEING THE FIFTH OF THAT YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S 
EPISTLES TO HIS FRIEND AFTER ARRIVING IN EUROPE. 


ScHWEINFURTH. 
Oct, 25, 18—. 

Dear Tom: My last was dispatched 
from Wurzburg, which is but a few 
miles south of this place. You will 
give me credit for a pretty faithful ac- 
count of my movements thus far. Here 
I call a halt, and will devote this letter 
to bringing up the odds and ends that 
I may have everlooked or omitted. 

I am settled at last—at least for a 
while—certainly till I can acquire com- 
mand of the confounded language. 

If there is any thing, Tom, that will 
take a fellow’s conceit out of him, es- 
pecially if he fancies he “ knows it all,” 
it is to travel through a country where 
you can neither speak nor be spoken 
to. Why! the meanest servant at an 
inn is pro tempore, your superior. As 
to the courier, he looks down on you 
with a complacent pity perfectly ludi- 
crous to witness. To be led by the 
nose, as some people are, by these 
knaves !—you need not suppose I have 
been so green as to use one. 

Notwithstanding English and French 
are spoken in all the first-class hotels, I 
do feel mean enough to step into the 
streets and be tongue-tied. I got on 
pretty well in France, though between 
you and me, Tom, my French rubbed 
hard. You know we fancied we could 
speak like natives. 

There is a set of scamps in all the 
principal places, called Commissionaires. 
They speak four or five different lan- 
guages, and have an unerring scent for 
a new comer. They hover about the 
hotels, ready to alight on you the in- 
stant you arrive. These fellows swarm- 
ing around, make you feel like a pris- 
oner. You finish your breakfast, for 
example, and step out to enjoy a little 
free observation on your own account. 
A Commissionaire approaches and ad- 
dresses you in your own language. 

“You want to see the cathedral, I 
presume ?” 


[I say cathedral, Tom, for cathedrals 
are as plenty as blackberries, and you 
can scarcely turn a corner without feteh- 
ing up against one.] 

“You want to see the cathedral, I 
presume ; please to follow me.” And he 
looks at you as if you were under ar- 
rest, and he had un order to conduct 
you to prison. 

Now the cathedral aforesaid is pos- 
sibly a block off; probably in full view 
of the hotel; but the impudent rogue 
undertakes to pilot you to it with all 
the sang froid in the world. Then he 
insists on pointing every thing out to 
you which you could not by any possi- 
bility help seeing without assistance. 
You generally abandon yourself to your 
captor in despair. You have no means 
of escape. 
to a bone. 

I have devised a means, though! I 
practised it first at Nuremburg. I will 
try and describe the scene. 

As I stepped out of the Baierischer 
Hof I saw three of these gentry post- 
ed at convenient intervals; so that one 
failing to trap me, I should be forced to 
run the gauntlet of the others. 

Well, my man came up smiling pleas- 
antly. ‘A fine morning,” he said, in 
English. 

I looked very black at him, but made 
no reply. 

“ You would like to visit the cbjects 
of interest, I presume ?” 

I opened on him by repeating, in an 
angry tone, a rattling verse from the 
Greek Testament. You remember it in 
Revelations : 

Kat evSov addov avyedAov texxvpor, &c. 

He was somewhat taken aback, but 
he did not give it up. 

“ Would you like to see St. Sebald’s 
and the Rathhaus?” he inquired, still 
in English. 

In reply, I fired a shot at him from 
Jacobs’ Greek reader : 

@cdrw Aeyerv atpedas, &e., 


He hangs to you like a dog 
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which stopped his English, for he at 
once exclaimed, “ Parlez vous Fran- 
gais ?” 

My answer was from the first oration 
of Cicero against Catiline : 


Quousque tandem abutere, O Catilina, patentia 
nostra, &c., 


which I delivered in a fearfully excited 
tone. 

The Commissionaire was greatly sub- 
dued, but he was not overcome. He 
ventured to accost me in Italian, when 
I poured out on him, in the most dia- 
bolical manner, the whole Greek alpha- 
bet, intoning my voice to give empha- 
sis to the different letters, doubling up 
my fist and gesticulating violently till 
Thad gone through with it entire, from 
Alpha to Omega. 

This broke him down. He was actu- 
ally frightened. He did not turn away, 
but backed slowly off, as if he was afraid 
to take his eyes from me. When ata 
respectful distance, he stopped to witness 
the result of the attack of number two. 
This number two was a less audacious 
sample. He had witnessed the failure 
of number one, and drew rather milder 
on me. I served up to him a couple of 
lines from Homer’s Iliad, Avdpa por, &e. ; 
two sentences of a Greek fable, Mua 
eumecovoa ets KuTpay xpearos; and Vir- 
gil’s “ Conticuere omnes, intentique ora 
tenebant” (the latter was got off in a 
fearful rage), when he turned and fled 
amid the laughter of number one and 
the astonishment of number three, who 
did not venture to accost me after the 
discomfiture of his companions, but who 
proceeded to join them, when, putting 
their heads together, they evidently held 
a council. 

For my own amusement I walked 
slowly up and down, casting savage 
looks in their direction. I was really 
in hopes they would renew the attack. 
I had plenty of ammunition in reserve, 
to say nothing, Tom, of our pig Latin. 
“ Hoggibus, piggibus et shotam damnabile 
grunto,” and all that sort of thing; but 
it was of no use. And although I staid 
a couple of days in Nuremberg, I was 
not molested once. These fellows gave 
me a wide berth. They must have 
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told all their associates in knavery; for 
whenever any of the set saw me com- 
ing, he made haste to get out of my 
way. I never relaxed; and if I was 
near enough to be observed, I would 
forthwith begin to mutter to myself, 
and make gestures. Since the success 
of my experiment I feel very independ- 
ent, and have come to the resolution 
never to permit myself to utter a word 
of English in presence of any of the 
set of couriers, valets, commissionaires, 
head waiters, kellners, and so forth. 
They say I shall not pick up a very 
pure German accent here, but, me Her- 
cule, I am for the time content to mas- 
ter any sort of a patois, if I can make 
myself understood by it. Old Verulam 
was right: “ He that travelleth into a 
country before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goeth to school, and 
not to travel.” 

I have not explained to you, Tom, 
why I set myself down in this particu- 
lar spot. It was near here that my aunt 
lived. She had many acquaintances in 
the neighborhood, and the family with 
whom she resided live just outside the 
town. Business (a big word for me to 
use, Tom, isn’t it?) brought me to the 
place ; and I determine to stay here till 
I cease to be tongue-tied, if it takes my 
whole six years. 

Oct. 30. 

I was interrupted just here, and have 
really had no opportunity to resume. I 
have been very busy, I assure you. To 
begin with, I have secured a first-rate 
tutor, who is going to do his best to 
cram me in German. For I certainly 
can’t do a thing toward education till 
I master the language. It is not enough 
that I ean flourish my phrases— 


Wie heist dus Dorf, durch dus bir so 
chen gefalren ? 

Wann geht der erste Zug des Wlorgens 
ub ? 
and the like. I must know it. You 
will laugh when I tell you I never 
thought of that. I had a sort of float- 
ing idea I was going direct to Bonn, or 
Gottingen, or Heidelberg, or some other 
famous university, and settle into the 
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life of a German student! Iam along 
way from that,Tom. First, as I am in- 
clined to think, I have got to go to 
school at least a couple of years, before 
I shall be prepared to reap any advan- 
tage from the universities. So my tutor 
tells me, and I guess he is right. You 
notice, I say “school;” but as far as I 
can learn what is called “school” here 
—I mean the higher school or “ gym- 
nasium ”—answers pretty much to our 
college. The same studies are pursued, 
and a strict discipline enforced. After 
you finish at one of these institutions 
you are fitted for the university, where 
you attend any course you choose, and 
where you live free as an Arab, study 
as much or as little as you like; in fact, 
you are your own master. If you choose 
to study, you have a splendid chance; 
if you don’t, you don’t. So much I 
have picked up, and hasten to tell you 
all I know myself. I have left the hotel 
and taken lodgings with a good-natured 
little family, who occupy a small house 
near the river (Main), and who have but 
this one room to let. The man is an 
engraver, ahd a capital good fellow. 
They can speak nothing but German; 
not even a scrap of French; so I am 
well situated in that respect. There is 
a first-rate public school here, which I 
think I shall try when I learn the lan- 
guage enough to get on in it. 

Tom, do you know I begin to feel a 
little homesick ?. Now that I am settling 
down to work, six years seem a fearfully 
long time. Besides, things don’t look 
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half as fine as you think they will when 
you imagine all about them three thou- 
sand miles off. Do you remember how 
grandiloquent you used to be over Mil- 
ton’s geographical lines : 
A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Donau. 

“What would I give,” you used to 
exclaim, ‘ to see the Danube!” 

Well, Tom, I have seen it. I got a 
glimpse of it at Ulm. Pretty well up 
the country, I admit, as a Yankee would 
say, but I was dreadfully taken down. 
At that place it is about two hundred 
feet wide, and runs through as unin- 
teresting a region as you can well im- 
agine—flat, stale, and insipid. How- 
ever, I am told that after you reach Vi- 
enna it 7s really a good deal of a river. 
But, Tom, up to now, give me the Hud- 
son! I must break off here. I am 
looking daily for your next. You seem 
to be getting along famously. I wish 
you missed me more than you appear 
to! 

Good by. ALF. 

‘P. 8.—Remember me when you have 
the opportunity, in any way you like, 
to—you know who. We had a little tiff 
the last time I saw her. I did not tell 
you about it. I dare say she will. 

ALF. 

P. 8. No. 2.—Don’t mention to any 
one what I said about being homesick. 
It will pass off in a little while; and, on 
the whole, don’t mention my name to— 
the one in question. ALF. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TOM CASTLETON PASSES THROUGH AN EXCITING PERIOD.—A FEW WORDS ABOUT REVIVALS, 


“Wat are you going to make of 
your boy, Doctor?” 

This question was addressed by Hor- 
ace Pulsifer, one of the leading lawyers 
of New York, to Dr. Castleton, the 
father of Tom. 

The two men were seated at a cosy lit- 
tle dinner-table discussing the merits of 
a bottle of choice claret, the flavor of 
which was heightened from time to 
time by a nibble of old Parmesan or a 


bite of an olive. It was in the dining- 
room of the lawyer’s house. Dr. Cas- 
tleton had been called in to see Mrs. 
Pulsifier, who was indisposed ; and hav- 
ing made the professional visit above 
stairs, descended to the dining-room in 
time to share in the dessert. The two 
were old friends. Both had risen to 
the highest position in their respective 
professions. Besides the attachment of 
a long intercourse, these men had the 
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peculiar regard for one another which 
persons of large intellects invariably en- 
tertain where both have risen to emi- 
nence before the world. They did not 
now sce a great deal of each other. As 
they were situated, it was almost impos- 
sible they should do so. Still, on set 
occasions, they met at a social dinner 
or at an occasional reception, and some- 
times in the chance way just described. 

“ What are you going to make of 
your boy ?” 

Tom had been at home on a four 
weeks’ vacation, which had just closed. 
The lawyer had seen him at a little 
party in his own house, and had spent 
fifteen minutes in conversation with him. 
Fifteen minutes was a long while for the 
man of law to converse with anybody, 
and in that time he managed to extract 
from him more than our hero had ever 
disclosed in his life before; so he felt, 
at least. Indeed, speaking of it after- 
wards to a classmate, Tom remarked he 
never felt so queer in his life. “It ap- 


peared,” he said, “as if the man’s mind 


was prying into mine, and that I was 
helpless.” 

Whatever was the result in his own 
judgment of the lawyer’s scrutiny, it 
certainly caused him to put the ques- 
tion, “ What are you going to make of 
your boy?” The inquiry was made 
apropos of nothing, as we say, showing 
that Mr. Pulsifer had a special object 
in it. In fact, it came out directly after 
some commonplace remark of the Doc- 
tor, which his legal friend did not think 
it necessary to respond to. Possibly he 
had paid no attention to it. 

The Doctor, on his part, did not ap- 
pear to hear the other’s query, for he 
helped himself to two or three more 
olives, remarking, “ These are Spanish, 
are they not?” 

“T say, Doctor, what will you make 
of Tom?” 

The Doctor moved uneasily in his 
seat, he sipped his sherry, then answer- 
ed, slowly, “I don’t know; his mother 
wants to make a minister of him.” 

“O Lord! you don’t tell me that,” ejac- 
ulated the lawyer. “ You don’t think the 
lad is fitted for the church, do you?” 
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“T really can’t say what I think; in 
fact, Pulsifer, I have not paid the atten- 
tion to Tom I ought to. You know 
how it must be with me,” he contin- 
ued; for his friend remained silent as 
if he expected he would proceed ; “ my 
time is so constantly taken up. You 
have no children,” he added; for the 
lawyer seemed determined not to speak, 
and his silence oppressed the Doctor 
more than an accusation. ‘“ You have 
no son,” he repeated, “ and cannot judge 
how difficult it is to look after one when 
you are perpetually preoccupied.” 

“ And you have never spoken to Tom 
on the subject?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the Doctor, re- 
calling what he had once said. “I told 
him years ago to consult his tastes in the 
choice of a profession, and his mother, I 
think, agrees with me on that point.” 

“ Yet she desires to see Tom a clergy- 
man?” 

“ She does.” 

“You must put a stop to that, Doc- 
ter, before it goes any further,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Pulsifer in a Mecisive tone. “It 
will destroy him.” ‘ 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You must let me have him, old 
friend. I know just what he is made 
of. Submitted him to a siccative pro- 
cess. His quality is superb.” 

“Too good by half for the law, I 
should say, then,” put in the Doctor, 
jocosely, while refilling his glass, 

“T am not in the mood for jesting; 
besides, jokes about lawyers are very 
stale, and don’t become a man of your 
intelligence,” said the other, with some 
severity. “I can see just what Tom 
will come to in ten years, if you make 
a priest of him—a morbid, superstitious, 
unearthly creature, just that. Why, the 
boy, with as fine an intellect as ever lad 
was blessed with, knows as little of the 
what and the why of this world as a 
child four years old.” 

“T did not think Tom was so green,” 
put in the Doctor. 

“Green! He is not a bit green; not 
in the least green,” said Mr. Pulsifer, 
quickly. “The fact is, you don’t seem 
to understand me.” 
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“T confess I don’t.” 

“T will not undertake metaphysics 
with you to-day,” responded the law- 
yer. “ What I would say is, that a 
clergyman should possess a matter-of- 
fact knowledge, which many acquire 
readily, and which others have to learn 
at the hardest. Once gained, it makes 
the very best material for him. Give 
me a lad of first-class imagination, ro- 
mantic, and with a dash of sentiment 
in his composition, for my trade. Look 
at me,” and the lawyer put his finger 
on his own high-arched eyebrow, and 
then further up on his forehead. ‘ You 
don’t know what a romantic, sentimen- 
tal, dreamy chap I used to be.” 

Here the Doctor burst into a laugh, 
which continued so long that the law- 
yer could not help joining in it. 

“You romantic! ‘You  sentiment- 
al!” continued the Doctor, wiping his 
eyes. 

“T always gave you credit for being 
something of a physiologist, Doctor,” 
said Mr. Pulsifer, drily. ‘ Never mind 


that. I tell you your boy is in danger. 


He is soon to leave college. You must 
turn him over to me. I know just what 
to do with him, and you do not. If 
he must become a clergyman, let him 
first take a course of legal study.” 

“ Excuse me,” replied Doctor Castle- 
ton, “if I have treated what you said 
with a certain degree of levity. It is 
not often I can indulge ina laugh; and 
what you said of yourself struck the 
ludicrous side of me, thinking what ‘a 
dry, caustic fellow you have the credit 
of being. I have no doubt you are 
right about Tom; indeed, now I think 
of it, I am quite sure you are right. 
He shall have the benefit of the train- 
ing you speak of, unless the idea is ab- 
solutely repugnant to him.” 

“T will look after him as if he were 
my own son,” said the lawyer. 

“T know that very well,” replied the 
Doctor. 

“T will call myself and converse with 
your wife on the subject,” continued 
the lawyer. 

“Tt will do little good, I fear,” added 
the Doctor, rising. 
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“Mrs, Pulsifer is not seriously indis- 
posed you said ?” 

“No; she will be out in a day or 
two.” 

The two shook hands, and the Doc- 
tor got in his carriage and drove away. 

“An odd fancy, that of Pulsifer’s 
about Tom,” said he to himself. 

“‘ How strange he should pay so lit- 
tle attention to his own son,” muttered 
the lawyer. “Iwill have the boy yet. 
What an advocate he would make— 
shall not let him take that branch 
though!” 

This happened in Tom’s first senior 
vacation. 

When he returned to Dartmouth that 
winter, he felt his college course was 
drawing to anend, Then the old ques- 
tion of a profession began again to 
trouble him. His mother had never 
spoken to him on the subject since the 
memorable occasion of the Doctor’s in- 
terference. Neither had the Doctor, as 
he confessed to his friend Pulsifer, taken 
any further thought of the matter. 

Having the exalted idea of the char- 
acter of a clergyman that we have de- 
scribed, Tom felt he never could, in his 
own person, come up to the proper 
standard. Besides, he never had expe- 
rienced a “ change ‘of heart ;” that is, 
so far as he could judge. During the 
previous summer there had been a “ re- 
vival” in the college. By this term 
my readers will of course understand 
I mean a “revival of religion.” A 
serious interest in the Future had pre- 
vailed for some time. This was fos- 
tered and stimulated by the action of 
the professors, and the introduction of 
eloquent preachers. 

I am aware that in some churches 
revivals are getting out of fashion, in 
others they are condemned and ridi- 
culed, while in others still, they are 
considered as the actual outpouring of 
the Spirit of God. 

How strange that among Christians 
such absolute contradiction of opinion 
should exist on a subject of so much 
importance. 

It has always appeared to me that a 
“revival” is a positive, indeed a neces- 
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sary consequence of our state of sin and 
moral obliquity. It is not surprising 
that these “revivals” occur, but that 
they occur so seldom. When persons 
are wakened from the torpor of world- 
liness and feel the gloomy uncertainty 
of their state, what wonder they start 
upalarmed? Wespeak of the “revival” 
of letters—a “revival” of interest in 
every variety of subject which affects 
mankind. We see whole communities 
from time to time remarkably stirred 
in this way. We witness great excite- 
ment in politics. We have at one pe- 
riod a “musical mania,” then a “ the- 
atrical mania,” next the “lecture ma- 
nia.” What we call “speculation” is 
merely a “ revival” in some one of the 
many departments of business: in min- 
ing, in railroads, in oil, in real estate. 
In short, all great advances are made 
by efforts which appear more or less 
spasmodic. Why, then, should a “ re- 
vival of religion” be sneered at by the 
ungodly or by the staid moralist who 
shelters himself under a cold frame of 
holiness, and who tells you he is op- 
posed to any “ undue excitement ?” 

The Rey. Croton Ellsworth was very 
much opposed to revivals and revival 
preachers. The stated means of grace 
as ordained by the Church were all-suffi- 
cient. In the holy time of Lent there 
was an abundance of opportunity for 
his flock to think over the little follies 
of the winter, and get ready for—the 
summer campaign! Oh, no; Croton 
could not favor these highly exceptional 
outbreaks ! 

The revival among the students did 
not take Tom Castleton by surprise, as 
it did many. On the contrary, he had 
been all his life too thoughtful, I was 
about to say, too conscientious, which 
I admit would not have been exactly a 
proper observation. This is it: he was 
cramped by a conscience morbidly ten- 
der, and oppressed by the great mys- 
tery of life, out of which he saw no 
way of escape, and in which he con- 
tinually ruminated. 

When, therefore, the subject of relig- 
ion was pressed home to the attention 
of every student, axd the excitement 
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ran high, it only reached the “ plane” 
Tom lived in pretty much all the time 
without experiencing any excitement 
whatever! The consequence was, Tom 
did not manifest the “lively interest” 
in the movement which a large propor- 
tion of the students exhibited. He at- 
tended the prayer meetings and the in- 
quiry meetings. He conversed with 
the pious ones who called to see him, 
and assented calmly to every proposi- 
tion. Some shook their heads and 
feared Tom was “ taking refuge behind 
his morality.” He was not enough 
under conviction. He did not appear 
to suffer those agonized pangs which 
should afflict a sin-stricken soul. Some 
of Tom’s classmates would, in their 
agony, groan aloud; others were already 
rejoicing in a new hope, and with bright, 
happy faces, exhorted their companions 
to persevere, 

Iam sure Tom would have sunk to a 
despairing state, had it not been for the 
venerable Professor S——, then the dis- 
tinguished professor of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy and metaphysics 
at Dartmouth. In the department over 
which the Professor presided, Tom 
ranked first of his class. He was a 
great favorite with the old gentleman; 
and at this crisis, Tom naturally sought 
his counse] and direction. 

He was received with so much kind- 
ness and gentleness, and treated with 
so much consideration, that he felt at 
once at ease. The Professor had in 
early life been a clergyman, and he 
seemed at a glance to understand Tom’s 
case. He quite surprised Tom by not 
treating him as if he were suffering 
from some incurable malady. He dis- 
puted the idea that it was necessary for 
him to go through a period of suffering, 
before emerging into the calm of a 
Christian hope. He prayed with him, 
he conversed with him on ordinary 
topics, he related anecdotes of his own 
life; in short, he did what he could to 
keep Tom from falling into a morbid 
state. 

In due course, the special feeling came 
to an end. Many were converted, and 
many relapsed into their old state. 
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As for Tom, I hardly know what to 
observe. He had not experienced any 
particular change of purpose, but it was 
because his purpose had aways been 
true. He had not emerged, like many, 
into freedom from doubt. The mystery 
of life had become no clearer nor plain- 
er. Tom believed, but he was not com- 
forted. 

“T do not enjoy myself,” he said to 
Professor S——. ; 

“Do you enjoy Gop?” asked the 
old man kindly. “That is the main 
point. I think, sometimes,” he contin- 
ued, “that you are anxious to be as 
miserable as possible. You must get 
out of this state, for you never will get 
through it. Some years ago a student 
came to me in distress, in very great dis- 
tress. He had been a long time under 
conviction, and this is what tormented 
him. Said he to me, ‘I knowI ought to 
feel submissive to God’s will. But tru- 
ly, I can’t bring myself to feel willing to 
be damned, even if such were Hrs will.’ 

“T tried to give his thoughts another 
direction, but to no purpose. He dwelt 
on this single idea perpetually. Ie 
would come to me daily. 

“¢T cannot submit to be damned,’ he 
repeated at each visit. 

“ At length he came with a fuce radiant 
with joy. 

“¢ At last I have peace, he said. ‘I 
have submitted. I do feel that if such 
should be the Lord’s pleasure, I would 
be willing to be damned !’ 

“ Well,” I said, “that is a strictly per- 
sonal affair. If you are willing to be 
damned, I am willing you should. And 
now let me advise you to turn your at- 
tention to practical piety.” 

“ And I advise you,” continued Pro- 
fessor S——, addressing Tom, “to not 
perplex yourself further, but trust in 
God, and leave the inexplicable and un- 
fathomable to Him whose ways are past 
finding out.” 

The more Tom thought on the sub- 
ject, the more unfit for a clergyman he 
thought himself to be. Still he felt 
very doubtful what he ought to do. 
While in this uncertain mood, he en- 
countered the lawyer. It was an inter- 
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esting meeting between the man of ex- 
perience, subtle, penetrating, tenacious, 
profound, and the college student. 

“Tom was as ignorant of the secret 
spring which moves the world—seELr- 
ISHNESS—as if he were a mere baby. 
Yet his mind was cultivated and well- 
informed, and his perceptions keen. 
But to one of his nature, this terrible 
truth comes only by experience. 

In this way they met. The lawyer 
wore over his high, capatious forehead, 
where humanity sat throned, a look, 
not perceptible to the common gaze, 
whicli said : 

Believe me, 
Who have chewed the bitter cud from year to year, 


No mortal, from tie cradle to the bier, 
Digests the ancient leaven. 


But what was it that attracted this 
man so toward Tom? He saw in him 
the image of what he himself used to 
be. Saw it and trembled. Saw it and 
was fascinated, was magnetized at this 
view, as in a magic mirror, of his former 
self. 

He could understand the mistakes 
which had been made with him. Let 
him have the charge of that young fel- 
low, and these should be avoided. He 
dropped a few words to Tom which 
fell like a plummet into the very depths 
of his soul. As I have said, the inter- 
view lasted but fifteen minutes, but it 
stirred Tom more than any thing which 
ever happened to him. 

He returned to college to ponder on 
it. 

The lawyer did not lose sight of his 
prize, as he considered him. He called 
on Mrs. Castleton, as he promised the 
Doctor he should do. I have no means 
of ascertaining precisely what passed 
at that interview. I only know that 
Mr. Pulsifer left triumphant, and what 
is more, Mrs. Castleton appeared to be 
satisfied! So much for the lawyer's 
power of persuasion. 

I think, however, that Mrs, Castleton 
did not consider, because Tom was to 
enter the office of Mr. Pulsifer, that the 
question of what profession he would 
ultimately choose was settled. That 
gentleman was certainly right when he 
said, even if Tom decided on theology, 
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he ought first to learn some practical 
lessons. 
Thus the matter was settled. Tom 
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graduated with high honors, and after 
a pleasant vacation, entered on his du- 
ties as a law student. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BILL HOLT’S SECRET. 


AutHovcH Bill Holt entered the me- 
tropolis triumphant, or rather defiant 
and self-confident, he had a long, weary, 
laborious struggle before he could get 
even a foothold in the soap and candle 
factory. 

That establishment was full, sand 
more than full, when Dr. Castleton 
asked a place for Bill. Not only so, 
but just at that time they were actually 
discharging some, because trade was 
dull. The Doctor could not well be 
refused when he took the trouble to 
prefer so trivial a request, and Bill came 
accordingly. He was put to a divided 
duty. A little, miserable-looking boy 
was employed in some repulsive work 
about the place, and Bill was detailed 
to help him, when he really did not 
need help. It was not very encourag- 
ing; but to Bill all things had the 
charm of novelty, and he submitted 
without the least dissatisfaction not 
only to the disagreeable work, but to 
sharing it with a mere boy who could 
easily do the whole of it. That boy— 
he was but thirteen—had a home. It 
was in a wretched tenement house, to 
be sure. The lad occupied a trundle- 
bed, and Bill Holt arranged to share it 
with him and to board (?) in the family. 
In this way he could keep body and 
soul together on the scanty wages he 
received, and at least be no burthen to 
his mother. 

A year passed, wherein Bill not only 
did his own work and served as errand 
boy in the concern, but he, in addition, 
undertook to make himself, as it is 
called, “generally useful.” Unfortu- 
nately, his appearance was much against 
him, and as nothing occurred to call the 
attention of the principal to Bill, he 
went on as a sort of universal servitor 
to the establishment. 


Bill did not care. He wanted time 


to look around him—to see and to com- 
prehend what was going on. It will be 
remembered his education was good— 
more than good—in that he had given 
careful attention to practical chemistry. 
He determined, one of those days, to 
turn this to account in the factory. He 
was in no hurry. He wanted first to 
learn what the great Babel was made of. 

Sunday was a famous day for Bill! 
He never went to church. Thanks to 
the Rev. Croton Ellsworth, Bill Holt 
was an Unbeliever! It is true, at this 
eaily age, this youth, despite his relig- 
ious education, his mother’s prayers and 
kind teachings, had rejected the truth 
of a religion which acknowledged a 
Croton Ellsworth for an exponent. Bill 
meantime grew naturally more and 
more bitter. He had a resolve of iron 
knitted in his soul. He was in no haste 
to develop it. He had faith that his 
time would come. 

At last there was the wave of re- 
turning prosperity in affairs. The “es- 
tablishment ” soon gave tokens of it. 
Bill’s labors increased. By-and-by 2. 
young man in an upper department was 
taken sick. Bill offered to fill his place 
till he got out again. 

When you are willing to work for 
nothing, you will always find enough to 
do. This was the case with Bill. There 
was no objection to his going through 
all the work he chose to assume, so long 
as he said nothing about an increase of 
wages. The head of the establishment 
was not annoyed by a fresh application, 
and so Bill was left to discharge duties 
which he had not calculated on attain- 
ing for a long time to come. How he 
performed his labors I need not add. 
He brought every appliance at his com- 
mand to bear on his work. It could 
not fail to attract attention, The truth 
is, there was not a person in the whole 
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concern that had half of Bill’s talent. 
He began to understand this. ‘He could 
now comprehend the metropolis and its 
requirements. He saw just how its 
claims were enforced. Money. He felt 
its power. 

The aristocracy of New York is 
made up of capital. Mr. Abbott, a 
maker and vender of soap and candles, 
was one of the foremost in the ranks of 
wealth and fashion. His wife was one 
of the most charming women in society. 

Patience, uttered Bill. J know as well 
as Mr. Abbott how to manufacture, but 
I am not as rich as he. One of these 
days I shall be necessary to him! So 
Bill continued to do the duties aforesaid 
for a mere nothing, unwilling to disturb 
the statu quo by a suggestion of proper 
compensation. 

Meantime, the young man whose place 
Bill had, did not improve. He was or- 
dered to take a sea voyage. The con- 
sequence was he resigned his position 
at Josiah Abbott’s, and left the country 
to save his life, Bill said nothing, but 
worked all the harder. 

I have not told you the real cause of 
Bill Holt’s coming to New York—Vir- 
ginia Randall. You have Bill's secret 
in those two words. He loved that girl 
with all the force and ferocity of his 
nature. Virginia’s very indifference only 
served to bind her slave the firmer. He 
loved her when he was a child; he 
would have tugged her sled till he 
dropped senseless then; and he would 
have been willing to be torn in pieces 
for her now ! 

Virginia came first to the city. Bill 
followed. No one knew the secret that 
is now divulged in this history. 

To win her—that is what he strove 
for. The “squint-eyed skeleton,” as 
Harry Ellsworth used to call him. 

The two seldom met. Bill did not 
presume to put himself in Virginia’s 
way; but he watched for her, content 
to get even a passing glance at her. 


“To hear even the rustling of her dress 
As it swept by me was some happiness,” 
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—Bill might with truth exclaim, for he 
was in just the state to feel it. 

Once Bill met Virginia Randall, quite 
early in the morning, in a comparatively 
remote part of the town. She had gone 
on some little domestic errand, and felt 
annoyed to be encountered by any one 
she knew. Bill could not refrain from 
joining her. Virginia did not relish 
this at all. She departed from her 
amiable habit, and treated him very 
brusquely indeed. Bill for once became 
sentimental. 

“Do you remember,” he exclaimed, 
“how I used to draw you up the hill 
on my sled?” 

Virginia was vexed. She did “not 
recollect what happened before she 
could talk!” Bill remonstrated. Vir- 
ginia held her ground. 

“ And you forget the day when Char- 
ley Graves ran off and left you in the 
snow !” cried Bill. 

“T don’t know what you mean, I am 
sure,” said Miss Randall. 

“I mean this,” retorted Bill, angrily. 
“When nobody else cared any thing 
about you, you were very glad to have 
me to wait on you.” 

“T dare say,” said the young lady, 
coolly. “I suppose I preferred you to 
nobody.” 

“You think you can serve me so 
now,” cried Bill, violently. 

“To be sure I do,” echoed Virginia, 
laughing. If I wanted to be drawn up 
a hill, and there was no one else to do 
it, I would let you draw me.” 

“You would, would you?” hissed 
Bill. 

“To be sure I would; why shouldn't 
I? Good morning, Mr. Holt.” 

She turned the corner, leaving him 
grinding his teeth with rage. For all 
that, Bill loved her the better for this 
very treatment. There was something 
in it which was fascinating to his in- 
tense nature, adding fuel to the flame. 

“Man is fire, woman is tow,” says 
the proverb; “the devil comes and 
blows!” 
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MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Amone the most important questions that 
tie before the American people is the Mexican 
problem: we cannot look upon the present and 
future of our unfortunate neighbor with indif- 
ference. Our commercial interests are closely 
intertwined with hers ; our political destinies 
are certain to be affected by her future, and 
cannot fail to have an important influence in 
determining what that future is to be. And 
as the Apostles of Liberty, whose ambition it 
is, or should be, to extend not the domain of 
American territory, but the domain of Amer- 
ican ideas throughout at least our own conti- 


nent, we owe to the Mexican Republic a duty: 


of sympathy if not of practical assistance, 
which we cannot withold without being alike 
recreant to our highest duty, and disregardful 
of our highest interests. 

Yet really, as a people, we know very little 
about Mexico. Her history is a closed book to 
us. Her social and religious condition is rarely 
comprehended. It is not too much to say that 
a greater degree of interest has been awakened 
in behalf of struggling Crete, than for our op- 
pressed and priest-ridden neighbor. Moreover, 
the romance of Maximilian’s career, and the 
bravery with which he bore his defeat and 
met his death, have awakened in every chiv- 
alric heart a warm sympathy for the man 
which has often been unconsciously trans- 
ferred to the cause he espoused. Thus a com- 
bination of circumstances has conspired to in- 
duce the Americans to view with singular in- 
difference, a contest which more nearly con- 
cerns them than any other which has ever 
transpired outside their own boundaries. 

Mr. Abbot, in his work on Mexico and the 
United States,* from which most of the state- 
ments of this article are taken, has supplied 
a want in the literature of American politics. 
He traces the history of Mexico from its birth 
to the establishment of the Republic in 1857, 
He describes with a graphic pen its present 
condition, and depicts in bright colors his own 
hopes for its future. He docs not disguise his 
sympathy for Juarez and his compatriots, but 
he secures his work from the charge of per- 
version by large quotations from the writings 


* Mexico and the United States; their mutual rela- 
tions and common interests. By Gorham D. Abbot, 
LL. D., with portraits. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Son. 1869, 


of the opponents of the republican cause. He 
draws his life of the Mexican President from 
Spanish sources, his portrait of the Mexican 
church from the pages of a French Roman 
Catholic Abbe. 

Territorially, Mexico is an Empire of no in- 
significant proportions. Its area is very nearly 
equal to that of all the United States east of 
the Mississippi river. -It is ten times larger 
than Great Britain, and comprises a domain 
nearly equal to that of all France, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Lombardy and the British Isles combined. 
It is said to possess a larger coast line in pro- 
portion to its territory than any other country 
of equal extent in the world, Its climate, mod- 
ified by its proximity to the two great oceans, 
is more nearly that of the temperate than of 
the torrid zone. Its soil possesses almost the 
fertility of the tropics. Its varieties of physi- 
cal feature endow it with a variety of produc- 
tion greater than would be anticipated in a 
land lying between the 15th and 30th degrees 
of latitude. Its mountain peaks are white 
with perpetual snow. Its lowlands are green 
with everlasting summer. The table lands 
standing midway between the tropic heats of 
the one, and the arctic winter of the other, 
possess the temperature and the productions 
of the temperate zone. The rocks, as gener- 
ous as the soil, are rich with inexhaustible 
treasures of gems and precious metals. In 
brief, this land cursed by the wickedest gov- 
ernment that ever oppressed an unfortunate 
people, is by nature the Eldorado which the 
Spaniards thought it to be, and needs only an 
industrious population, a just and stable gov- 
ernment and a true religion to take a front 
rank among the nations of the Earth. The 
history of such a land is of interest to all 
lands ; her future concerns all people, none 
more nearly than ourselves, 

The national Mexican religion is of a mon- 
grel kind which, to the credit of Christianity 
be it said, belongs to no recognized branch 
of the Christian Church. Nominally Roman 
Catholic, it is indignantly disowned by the 
lowest Romanist. “ Mexico,” cries the Abbe 
Domenech, ex-chaplain of the French expedi- 
tionary corps, “is not a Catholic country. The 
Mexican is not a Catholic; he is simply a 
Christian because he has been baptized.” 
We may give the Abbe the benefit of his 
denial without acquiescing in his assertion. 
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He who would understand the history of 
Mexico, must comprehend the character and 
constitution of this mongrel Church. This 
overshadowing organization, that monopolizes 
nearly one half of the wealth of the country 
and refuses to pay anything to its support, 
that preserves the spirit of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the middle of the nineteenth, that 
combines the power of wealth with that of 
superstition, and employs both, unrestrained 
by either conscience, patriotism, a decent re- 
gard to the public opinion of mankind or even 
fear of ecclesiastical superiors, is Mexico’s 
Old Man of the Sea. 

When we read the accounts which authen- 
tic and reliable travelers give of the Mexican 
church, we cannot wonder that a European 
priest protests against its being called Roman 
Catholic. Its clergy not only do not practice, 
they do not even profess celibacy. The fling 
of the wits in the middle ages is made good, 
that all’ the priests are ‘fathers.’ So long as 
they are contented with one wife apiece, no 
one ever complains of them. But they are 
nevertheless very often subjected to com- 
plaints. Its ritual is a singular commingling 
of heathen orgies and Romish ceremonies. 
Always grotesque, they are often positively in- 
decent. 

Despite this corruption, the church has been 
till very lately, a greater power in Mexico 
than is the church of Rome in Italy or Aus- 
tria to day. It is probably safe to say that un- 
til the recent act of confiscation, the Mexican 
church was relatively to the community, the 
wealthiest religious organization in the world. 
In expensive interior decorations its cathe- 
drals surpass those of Milan, Genoa or Rome. 
The salary of the Archbishop of Mexico was 
$130,000; that of his eight coadjutors $409- 
000 more. In the the absence of definite re- 
ports it is difficult to state the income of the 
priests; it is estimated to have been from 
eighteen to twenty millions of dollars. Any 
attempt to add to this legitimate income, an 
estimate of the amount wrung from an iguo- 
rant people by illegal exactions, would be ut- 
terly in vain. Add to this that the Church 
was the bank of Mexico, the Archbishop the 
Baron Rothschild of the community. Nearly 
one half the property in the City of Mexico 
was held by him for the church. The rev- 
enues of the church were in his hands. He 
was the “great loan and trust company of 
the State ;” a very considerable proportion of 
the real estate of the capital was mortgaged 
to him. A bankrupt State is subservient to its 
creditor. The borrower is servant to the 
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lender. The act of confiscation, founded on 
the constitution of 1857, was the first and ne- 
cessary step for the redemption of the State. 

But if the church by its wealth coerced the 
intelligent, by its sagacious employment of 
ecclesiastical terrors it no less controlled the 
ignorant and the poor. The story of its meas- 
ures of defiance of the government in 1846, 
remind one vividly of those which the Pope 
employed against King John in 1208, Mr. 
Abbot traces the parallel aptly and pertinently. 
The government having in vain asked the 
clergy to contribute of their immense rev- 
enues for the support of the State, enacted 
a law for a compulsory loan. The clergy 
united in defying the law. ‘The cathedrals 
and churches were closed, the altars draped in 
mourning, no mass, no swinging censer of in- 
cense, no prayer, no benediction, no marriage 
rite nor baptism, no sacrament except for the 
sick and the dying, and no mass for the souls 
of the dead.” Such were the weapons with 
which the clergy inaugurated the revolution 
which overwhelmed the bankrupt republic 
and reinstated the monarchy. 

Such is the origin and character of the 
Mexican church and party, in the terrible 
ducllo which has convulsed Mexico for so 
many years, and which can only end in the 
complete subjugation of one of them. 

The history of the liberal party is far less 
complicated, and may be more briefly given. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries a tidal wave of liberty swept through Eu- 
rope. Its influence is still felt in struggles 
then awakened and yet continued in Euro- 
pean states. It reached the shores of Mex- 
ico and bathed it with a new baptism. 1810 
inaugurated the first struggle for independ- 
ence from the mother country; 1821 first saw 
it an accomplished fact. 

But independence is not liberty. In the 
colonies the church was republican. In Mex- 
ico the church is monarchical. In the colo- 
nies the equalitiy of the people was the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In Mexico its second article an- 
nounced the religion of the State—the Cath- 
olic, the form of its government,—a Mon- 
archy. Thus the battle that ravaged England 
in the 17th century, was transferred to Mex- 
ico in the 19th. 

Despite weakness within and unparalleled 
obstacles without, the party of liberty has 
steadily fought its way toward final success, 
The victory which it has often achieved it 
has often lost through timid counsels or fla- 
grant betrayals, Santa Anna has paid the 
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penalty in the universal scorn of the civil- 
ized world, of thrice repeated treachery. Co- 
monfort has met the fate which commonly 
overtakes moderate men in times that demand 
radical remedies. Of all the score who have 
aspired to lead Mexico out of her wilderness 
of wanderings, Juarez alone has indicated the 
courageous adherence to principle, in defeat 
as in victory, which entitles any man to be 
accepted by the people as their representa- 
tive in troublous times. At length better days 
seemed to be dawning on benighted Mexico. 
After thirty-seven years of revolution and 
counter-revolution, whose tangled skein we 
have not the time nor the patience to unravel, 
Mexico adopted in 1857 a genuinely Repub- 
lican Constitution. It was modeled upon that 
of the United States; yet added clauses which 
we have added to our fundamental law only 
after hard and bitter experience. The equal 
rights of man were secured; slavery was 
abolished ; education was made free; labor 
was opened to universal competition ; freedom 
of press and speech was secured; the right 
of petition was rendered inviolable ; passports 
and all impediments to travel were prohibited ; 
all special tribunals were abolished; all mo- 
nopolies were forbidden ; and in fine, the Re- 
public was established, or rather let us say 
proclaimed, on the basis of absolute free- 
dom, of person, of labor, of thought, of reli- 
gion. 

The constitution of 1857 was the death- 
knell to the Mexican church. It subjected 
the priesthood to the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals. It abolished the caste distinctions 
on which their power relied. It forbade them 
from holding any other real property than 
was actually appropriated by them to relig- 
ious purposes. It prepared the way for the 
subequent confiscation of a large portion of 
their monstrous estates. The church party 
armed themselves for a last battle; on the 
one side were the wealth, the aristocracy, the 
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priesthood: on the other were liberty, and 
the common people. However certain may 
be the final issue of such a conflict, history 
shows that it is always a bitter, and generally 
a prolonged one. In the midst of it our own 
civil war broke out. We were no longer in 
any condition to enforce the doctrine of non- 
intervention. The time was opportune. The 
church, defeated in its own land, stretched 
forth its hands for aid to its natural allies, 
Roman Catholic Spain, Roman Catholic Aus- 
tria, Roman Catholic France. The pope gave 
his blessing to the coalition. Maximilian, 
maintained by the bayonets of a foreign sol- 
diery, was crowned Emperor of Mexico. The 
suffrages of the people elected him to the 
throne ; ¢ e. the suffrages of the people 
wherever the French influence was predomi- 
nant. “ Wherever,” says arecent historian of 
Louis Napoleon, somewhat naively, “ wher- 
ever Juarez held control no vote was allowed 
to be taken.” This is universal suffrage ! 

Alas for Maximilian! The world will never 
cease to deplore his cruel death; but it will 
tardily learn to cast the responsibility of that 
death upon the church that invited him toa 
tottering throne and treacherously abandoned 
him when they found his presence no longer 
serviceable to their cause. 

No one can venture to predict the future of 
Mexico. No American who believes that it 
is the old, old batile, on new soil and under 
new conditions, can hesitate where his sym- 
pathies should lie. The construction of a 
great and free government out of the chaos in 
which Mexico has been so long involved, is a 
work of time and patience. But the end is 
not uncertain; and he who prays with Abra- 
ham Lincoln that “ government of the people, 
by the people and for the people ” may not 
perish from the earth, will share with him the 
assured hope whose expression forms the fit- 
ting close of Mr. Abbot's volume, ‘“‘ THe Re- 
PUBLIC OF MEXICO MUST RISE AGAIN.” 
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On the 4th of March, General Grant was 
formally inaugurated President of the United 
States. Washington was thronged with visi- 
tors from every part of the world, and the 

« procession that escorted the President-elect 
to the Capitol was one of the largest ever 
seen in that city. The oath of office was ad- 
ministered in the portico of the Capitol, by 
Chief-Justice Chase, and President Grant then 
read a-bricf inaugural address, marked by 
the strong good sense and practical wisdom 
that have always characterized his course. 
While avowing his readiness to obey the will 
of the people, in the administration of his 
office, he affirmed, in strong language, the 
main points of the policy he should endeavor 
to pursue. He recognized the necessity of 


immediately perfecting the restoration of the 


Union and healing the wounds of war; and 
declared his purpose to uphold the security of 
person and property, and the freedom of re- 
ligious and political opinion in every part of 
the country, without regard to local prejudice. 
The sacredness of the war debt, and the duty 
of discharging every dollar in gold, where 
currency is not prescribed, was emphatically 
enforced. He urged greater attention to the 
collection of the revenue, and the greatest 
possible retrenchment in expenditure in every 
department of Government. He recommend- 
ed the immediate ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment as the most practicable means of 
settling the suffrage question on a permanent 
basis. His recommendations in relation to 
foreign policy were couched in guarded lan- 
guage; and those who looked for indications 
of a belligerent attitude toward England were 
disappointed. The only words that could be 
construed into a threat, were those in which 
he declared that if other nations failed to 
respect our rights, we might be “ compelled 
to follow their precedent.” The protection 
of the government is pledged to naturalized 
as well as native citizens, whether at home or 
abroad. In conclusion, the President invok- 
ed patient forbearance in regard to his policy 
and plans, and the cordial codperation of all 
citizens and parties in the effort to restore 


peace and prosperity to every part of the 
Union. 

The address made a favorable impression 
throughout the country, and was regarded in 
Europe as a pledge of peace both at home 
and abroad. 

On the following day, March 5th, President 
Grant sent to the Senate the names of the 
gentlemen whom he had selected for the cab- 
inet. These were Elihu Washburne, of Illi- 
nois, for Secretary of State, A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, for Secretary of the Treasury, 
Judge Hoar, of Mass., fur Attorney-General, 
A. E. Borie of Penn., for Secretary of the Navy, 
John A. J. Creswell, of Maryland, for Post- 
Master-General, and General J. D. Cox, 
of Ohio, for Secretary of the Interior. 
Gen. Schofield held over, as Secretary of 
War, from the former cabinet. These 
nominations were entirely unexpected, Presi- 
dent Grant having kept his own counsel in 
regard to them; and though they were 
promptly confirmed by the Senate, they caus- 
ed a very general feeling of regret and disap- 
pointment in political circles. The country, 
however, approved the selections, and ap- 
plauded the good sense that led the President 
to overlook the claims of mere politicians in 
favor of men of practical knowledge and ex- 
perience. The appointment of the eminent 
merchant, Mr. Stewart, was especially satis- 
factory to the country, as profmising a firm, 
wise, and economical administration of finan- 
cial affairs; but it was immediately discover- 
ed that the President had blundered in 
making this appointment. .A law passed in 
1789 provides that no person appointed to 
the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be in any way concerned in commerce. 
Unless, therefore, Mr. Stewart was willing to 
surrender his vast business, or unless Con- 
gress would suspend the operation of the act, 
or repeal it altogether, he could not hold the 
position. The President, unwilling to lose 
his services, sent a message to the Senate, on 
the 6th of March, requesting that Mr. Stew- 
art be relieved, by joint resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress, from the operation of 
the act. Meantime Mr. Stewart, anxious to. 
relieve the President from the difficulty, gen-- 
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erously offered to place all the profits of his 
business, during his term of office, in the 
hands of trustees, for the benefit of chari- 
table institutions in New York, thus practi- 
cally severing his personal interests from those 
of his business. This was regarded, however, 
as inadmissible; and as Congress manifested 
a reluctance to suspend the act, the President 
withdrew, and Mr. Stewart retired. Mr. 
Washburne also retired, and received the ap- 
pointment of Minister to France. This ne- 
cessitated the reconstruction of the cabinet. 
Mr. Boutwell, of Mass., was appointed See- 
retary of the Treasury; ex-Gov. Fish, of 
New York, Secretary of State, and Gen. Raw- 
lins, of Illinois, Seeretary of War. These 
nominations were immediately confirmed. 
Scarcely had the difficulty been satisfacto- 
rily adjusted than a new one arose, which is 
still unsettled. The President, feeling his 
hands tied by the Tenure-of-Office Act, is 
anxious to have it removed from the statute 
book. The House, under the leadersh'p of 
General Butler, had already (Jan. 12) passed 
a bill repealing the act, by a large majority ; 
but the Senate refused to agree. The subject 
was considered by that body, but not acted 
on until March 24th, when a bill was passed 


removing some of the more objectionable 


features of the act. The House, on March 
26th refused to recede from its position, and 
sent the bill back to the Senate. That body, 
after an able discussion of the subject, reéif- 
firmed its position and asked for a committee 
of conference, to which the House, after 
again refusing, by a large majority, to recede 
front its action, agreed. As the result of 
the deliberations of this committee, a com- 
promise was reported to both Houses, which 
was passed bY each, on the 3lst, by large 
majorities. The compromise was in the form 
of anamendment, offered by Judge Bingham, 
which, under the thin disguise of the power 
to ‘‘ suspend,” fully recognized the President's 
power to make absolute removals. The sus- 
pension may ‘be made at the diseretion of the 
President, and all nominations made during a 
recess of Congress are to be sent to the Sen- 
ate within ‘thirty days after it reassembles. 
In case any nomination in place of a suspend- 
ed officer be not confirmed, the office becomes 
vacant, the’‘former incumbent not assuming 
his position, as by the terms of the old bill. 
This ‘is, “in effect, precisely the same as an 
* absolute removal. 

—tThe election of General Grant to the 
Presidency, having made a vacancy in the 
position of General, !ieut.-General Sherman 
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was nominated to that place, and Major-Gen- 
eral Sheridan to succeed Sherman as Lieut.- 
General. Both nominations were at once 
confirmed. 

—Among the more important nominations 
sent to the Senate by the new President, was 
that of General Longstreet, late of the rebel 
army, to be Collector of the Port of New 
Orleans. The General, who fought bravely 
while the rebellion lasted, submitted to the 
fate of war with a good grace; and his ap- 
pointment was regarded as an indication that 
rebels who accept the situation in good faith 
and become loyal citizens are not to be pro- 
scribed for past acts. 

—At the State election in New Hampshire, 
which took place March th, the Republican 
party was successful, electing its State and 
Congressional ticket by large majorities. 

—The Georgia Legislature adjourned on 
the 19th. One of the last acts of the State 
Senate was to defeat the House resolution 
adopting the Fifteenth Amendment, by a vote 
of 13 yeas to 19 nays. Eleven Republicans 
voted in the negative. 

—James Harper, the senior partner of the 
publishing house of Harper & Brothers, was 
thrown from his carriage on March 25th, 
while driving on Fifth Avenue, and was so 
severely injured that he died on the following 
Saturday, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. 

—A mysterious affair took place recently in 
Philadelphia. On the 25th of March, the 
Janitor of Girard Hall was found dead in his 
room, with his hands and feet tied. A pistol 
bullet had penetrated his brain, and the wea- 
pon was found near him on the floor. The 
most rigid investigation has failed to throw 
light upon this affair. 

—On March 27th, General Stoneman, com- 
manding at Richmond, removed from office 
Governor Wells, and Mayor Burgess, of Peters- 
burg. The General’s action was disapproved 
at Washington ; he was himself removed from 
command and Governor Wells reinstated. 
General Stoneman was succeeded by General 
Webb. 

—On March 5th, four negroes were hanged 
at Princess Anne, Md., for the crime of pira- 
cy. 

—The celebrated Griffith Gaunt libel suit, 
against the former proprietor of the Round 
Table, was concluded March 4th. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, fixing the 
damages at six cents. 

—A revolt among the convicts at Sing Sing 
prison broke out on the morning of March 18, 
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during which two keepers were gagged. One 
of them died before he was discovered. Five 
of the prisoners managed to make their es- 
cape. Two were shot while attempting to 
get away, and three of the others were recap- 
tured before night. 

—-The election in Connecticut, April 5th, re- 
sulted in a Republican triumph. The Repub- 
licans elected their State ticket, three Con- 
gressmen, and a majority of both branches of 
the Legislature. 

—General Custer reports great success in his 
winter campaizn against the Indians. Three 
hundred lodges of Cheyennes have been sur- 
prised and scattered, on a branch of the Red 
River, and a number of white captives liber- 
ated. The Indians appeared to be thorough- 
ly impressed with the vigor and energy with 
which the campaign was prosecuted by this 
daring officer, and were desirous of coming to 
terms, 

FOREIGN. 

—Affairs in Cuba are still in a very unset- 
tled and demoralized condition, and it is quite 
impossible to ascertain exactly how matters 
stand with cither party. On the one hand, 
we hear glowing accounts of the steady pro- 
gress of the insurrection from the eastern 
end of the island, and of the defeat of the 
Spanish troops in severe engagements. On 
the other hand, the organs of the Spanish 
government assert that the insurrection is 
dying out, that the regular troops are always 
victorious, and that tranquility will soon be 
restored to the whole island. It is hardly 
worth while to chronicle in these pages re- 
ports of engagements which dwindle from, in 
subsequent accounts, pitched battles into 
mere skirmishes or picket firing, or are de- 
nied altogether; but it cannot be doubted 
that the spirit of disaffection is largely on the 
increase among the native Cubans, and is 
manifested by petty uprisings all over the is- 
land. General Dulce having failed to tran- 
quilize the populace by pacific measures, has 
resorted to those of repression, and has ban- 
ished a large number of disaffected persons 
to the island of Fernando Po, on the coast of 
Africa. On March 24, many of these unfor- 
tunate people, some of whom were guilty of 
nothing more than sympathy with the cause 
of Cuban independence, were embarked at 
Havana, and their departure was made the 
occasion of a demonstration by their friends, 
The affair would have passed off quietly but 
for the indiscretion of a poor fellow who ut- 
tered “rebellious cries,” and was at once shot 
down by the military. For awhile a conflict 
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between the soldiery and the populace was 
imminent; but the latter, perceiving their 
weakness in the presence of the large garrison 
of Havana, gave way, and quiet was restor- 
ed, and the unhappy prisoners were embarked 
for the beautiful but unhealthy climate where 
most of them will sink into untimely graves. 
It is reported that several fillibustering ex- 
peditions from this country have landed in 
Cuba, but nothing has been heard of their 
operations. General Dulce has issued a de- 
cree, in which he warns persons engaged in 
these expeditions, that if captured they will 
be treated as pirates. 

—On March first, Mr. Gladstone, in the 
House of Commons, moved to introduce a 
bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
church, and made a very long and very pow- 
erful address in support of the measure. The 
bill passed its first reading by a large majori- 
ty, and the 18th was set down for the second 
reading, when it was again taken up. Mr. 
Disraeli made an able speech in opposition to 
the measure. The debate was resumed on 
the 23d. Mr. Gladstone made the closing ar- 
gument in favor of the bill, and the House 
then divided with the following result : 

For the bill 368 
Against 250 


Government majority, 118 
Parliament then adjourned to April 1. 

—The waters of the Mediterranean have 
been successfully admitted into the Bitter 
Lakes through the Suez Canal. 

—There are indications of trouble between 
China and England. The English residents 
of the Celestial Empire are dissatisfied with 
the provisions of the Burlingame treaty, by 
which their opportunities for making mischief 
are materially abridged, and take every occa- 
sion to foment disagreements. Rear-Admiral 
Rowan, of our Asiatic squadron, reports a 
recent difficulty between the English naval 
authorities and the Chinese. As the crew of 
the British man-of-war Cockchafir were ex- 
ercising in their boats near the village of 
Puling, they were pelted by some mischivous 
villagers. The Lieutenant in command fired 
on them, and a pretty brisk skirmish took 
place, in which the villagers got worsted. Of 
course, when the news reached Hong Kong, a 
large naval force was dispatched to redress 
the “ outrage” on the English flag. 

—tThe Spanish revolution tends toward the 
establishment of another Bourbon dynasty. 
The Cortes have decided against a Republic 
and in favor of a constitutional hereditary 
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monarchy, the king’s reign to be life-long 
(limited by revolution only). The Duke of 
Montpensier is indicated as the probable suc- 
cessor of the deposed Queen. 

—The monarchical majority in the Cortes at 
one time appeared to be inclined to throw the 
Duke de Montpensier overboard. At an in- 
formal meeting they determined to nomivate 
Don Ferdinand, of Portugal, as their candi- 
date for the throne, and their decision was ap- 
proved by the council of ministers. A depu- 
tation was immediately sent to Lisbon, em- 
powered to make the offer of the crown to the 
ex-King; but he declined to accept it. 

—Serious disturbances have occurred in 
Andalusia. At Jerez de la Frontera the op- 
position to the military conscription culmin- 
ated in a battle between the insurgents and 
the troops. The engagement was sharp but 
short, and resulted in the defeat of the insur- 
gents, six hundred of whom were taken pris- 
oners. Miramon, at the head of a large 
band of Carlists, made a demonstration near 
Almera, but his followers were dispersed by 
the troops, and he himself was soon after- 
ward captured. 

—The situation in Mexico is represented as 
truly deplorable. Negrete’s attempted revo- 
lution had come to a termination by the rout 
of that General by the forces under General 
Allatorre; but the whole country is swarm- 
ing with banditti, who burn, plunder and 
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murder without restraint. Industry and com- 
merce are everywhere at a standstill, and the 
population is rapidly falling into hopeless an- 
archy. 

—Baron Henri Jomini, the eminent mili- 
tary writer and general officer, died at Pasow, 
toward the end of March, in the 91st year of 
his age. He was considered one of the most 
profound writers on the art of war, and his 
works were counted among the standard mil- 
itary text-books. 

—The Foreign Ministers resident in Yo- 
kohama have announced the termination of 
the civil war in Japan. 

—President Lopez, of Paraguay, so far 
from giving up in consequence of his severe 
defeats, was at last accounts collecting his 
scattered forces and making preparations to 
continue the campaign against the allies. His 
determination and desperate resistance, and 
the brave devotion of his people, remind one 
forcibly of the grand conflict waged by Fred- 
eric the Great, of Prussia, with the powers 
that combined to crush him and his kingdom 
out of existence. 

—The Government of Prince Edward 
Islands has been desirous of entering into ne- 
gotiations with the United States, with a 
view to reciprocity, without the co-operation 
of the other British American provinces ; 
but has been informed by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment that such action is not allowable. 


LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 


Monthly Notes prepared for Putnam’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE. 


[Tne article entitled ‘“‘ A Curiosity of Lit- 
erature,” in the last number of Putnam’s 
Monthly, is a curiosity, it is true, but in an- 
other sense than that intended by the writer. 
The Evening Post has already pointed out 
that the French version of Wolfe’s “ Burial 
of Sir John Moore” was really a translation 
from the original English, made by the clever 
Father Prout; but the Post is wrong in regard 
to the German version, which was not made— 
and, indeed, could not have been made,—by 
the same writer. Any reader, at all familiar 
with German, will have seen at once the ab- 
surdity of ascribing the poem to “the latter 
half of the seventeenth century :” it is mod- 
ern, from the first word to the last. The 
truth is, it is a bona fide translation of 
Wolfe’s original, published as such, in the 


Deutscher Musenalmanach, for the year 1842, 
I think. I am not positive as to the year: the 
book was given to me in Germany, in 1844, 
and the translation seemed to me so well 
done that I then committed it to memory. 
The word Schwertern in the second stanza 
should be Bajonetten ; and in the sixth stanza 
the word Freunde has been forcibly changed 
into Schweden, possibly in order to make the 
poem apply to “the famous Swedish hero, 
General Torstenson”! (Moreover, the Tor- 
stenson did not “fall at the siege of Dantzic,” 
but died in his bed at Stockholm.) In the 
Musenalmanach referred to, the name of the 
translator was given, but I have forgotten it. 
The French version also betrays its origin. 
It is a stiff and uneasy translation; and by 
no means the poem which would have been 
written upon an officer who “was shot, in 
1749, at the siege of Pondicherry.” (There 
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was no siege of Pondicherry in 1749! The 
memorable siege was in 1761.) 

It is well known that Wolfe’s poem was 
first pubiished with two additional stanzas, 
which he afterwards, with excellent judg- 
ment, omitted. Nevertheless, they alone are 
sufficient to decide the authorship. They ran 
thus: 

“ And there let him rest, though the foe should 
raise 

In zeal for the fame they covet, 

A tomb or an altar to swell the praise 
Of him who has soared above it. 

By Englishmen’s feet when the turf is trod, 
The grave of their hero pressing, 

Let them offer a prayer to E::gland’s God 
For him who was Engiand’s blessing !” 

As for the “ probability” that Wolf Tone 
“communicated” the French poem “to 
Wolfe,” it is enough to say that Wolf Tone 
committed suicide in 1798, when Wolfe was 
seven years old! As for the latter’s other 
poems, they are not all failures: his “ Gra- 
machree” is one of the tenderest laments in 
the language. Let us have no more unneces- 
sary mystifications !—B. T.] 


Tur Kolokol (the Bell), a journal so long 
published in London by Alexander Herzen, 
the noted Russian radical, has been suspend- 
ed. The Russian editors, without distinction 
of party, express their satisfaction, declaring 
that the trouble occasioned by Herzen’s com- 
munistic doctrines will now cease. This is a 
little remarkable, as it is a very short time 
since Herzen influenced a large party among 
the intelligent Russians, and his journal was 
smuggled into the Empire and widely read, in 
spite of all attempts to prevent it. 


Batpuin Mé.iuavsen, the successful sen- 
sation-novelist, is a son-in-law of Humboldt’s 
faithful servant, Seiffert. By Humboldt’s 
recommendation he obtained (in 1852 or ’53) 
a place as artist in one of the U. S. surveying 
expeditions on the Gila River, for his narra- 
tive of which Humboldt wrote an introduc- 
tion. He is now publishing “‘ The Hundred- 
Florin Note,” a tale of Texas, New Mexico, 
the Indians and the Southern Rebellion, 


Lupwiag Nout, who, some years ago, 
edited a collection of Becthoven’s letters, 
has just published: ‘ Beethoven’s New Let- 
ters; with several unpublished compositions, 
and Extracts from his Journals and Notes,” 
Cotta, in Stuttgart, is the publisher. 


Baron Kart Von Rercnensacu died in 
Leipzig, on the 19th of January, at the age 
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of eighty-one years. He is best known in this 
country by his somewhat celebrated work on 
Animal Magnetism, describing his discovery 
of a subtle dynamic element which he caiis 
the Od. His life was adventurous and ecceh- 
tric. Beginning with an enthusiastic study 
of the natural sciences in his youth, he de- 
voted three years to maturing a plan for the 
creation of a new German Nation among the 
islands of the Pacific, in consequence of which 
he was imprisoned for some time by order of 
Napoleon. He afterwards was very active in 
establishing machine-shops, forges and sugar- 
beet manufactories, displaying not only great 
practical ability, but also achieving much 
wealth. He was the discoverer of creosote 
and parafine. His ‘‘ Odic-Magnetic Letters,” 
published in 1852, created considerable sen- 
sation in Germany. Other works upon the 
same subject followed, and we believe the 
discussion they provoked has not yet ended. 
His last attempt to convince certain scientific 
sceptics was unfortunate: the woman who 
possessed the odie power lost it on the way 
to Leipzig, and the experiments failed. 


TneoporeE OELcKERS, who died in the hos- 
pital in Leipzig, in January, at the age of 
fifty-three, spent nine years imprisoned with 
thieves and murderers, for the part he took 
in the political outbreak at Dresden, in 1849. 
He afterwards edited a German newspaper 
in Brazil. In about twenty years of literary 
activity, he wrote forty-two original volumes 
and seventy-two of translations—not one of 
which can be called thoroughly successful. 


A Book published at Avignon, France, a 
few months ago, merits a place among the 
curiosities of Literature. It is in the Pro- 
vencal language—a collection of original 
poems, entitled Li Parpaioun Blu (the Blue 
Butterflies), and the author is William C. 
Bonaparte-Wyse, an Irish gentleman, the 
son of Sir Thomas Wyse, formerly English 
minister to Greece, and the Princess Letitia, 
daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. The new 
Provencal trouvére is therefore the brother 
of Madame Ratazzi-Solms-Bonaparte-Wyse. 
In travelling through the South of France he 
was attracted by the music of the Provencal 
tongue, studied it, and finally, as a poet, is 
highly praised by the French critics for his 
use of it. One of the latter says: “ He has 
attained the most remarkable precision: here 
and there, perhaps, the effort is slightly felt, 
but warmth, boldness, grace—the chief quali- 
ties of the troubadours—are not wanting. It 
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is impossible to read these poems without the 
liveliest interest.” 


Two volumes of the Archives de la Bas- 
tille, containing documents for the first time 
collected, by Francois Ravaisson, have ap- 
peared in Paris. The first is devoted to 
histories of ordinary criminals, the second to 
the history of Fouquet, and a third, yet to be 
published, will contain the documents relating 
to Brinvilliers, Voisin, and other murderesses, 
M. Ravaisson has discovered that Louis XV. 
was “the moral regenerator of France,” and 
that the Bastile was one of his most potent 
moral agencies ! 


Tue Journal de Paris announces that a 
history of the trial of the Duke D’Enghein 
will shortly be published by Le Chevalier. 
It will contain some very important docu- 
ments which have never yet been made pub- 
lic. It is said, moreover, that a manuscript 
of Napoleon has been found, ordering that 
30,000 frances apiece be paid to the judges 
who sentenced D’Enghien. 


Marte Stuart will probably never cease to 
be a heroine of tragedy. Mr. Swinburne has 
written ‘“ Chastelard,” and is soon to publish 
“ Bothwell,” and the last mail brings accounts 
of two new dramatic works in Germany,— 
“David Rizzio, a Tragedy,” by Bettziech- 
Beta (Leipzig), and “ Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land,” a drama, by Ludwig Schneegans 
(Heidelberg). The latter is praised by the 
critics. 


Tuose who are interested in the artistic 
question whether a dramatic poet may make 
use of contemporary maierial and living per- 
sonages, will be interested in the perusal of 
“Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; a Tragedy 
in Five Acts; by J. G. Fischer” (Stuttgart). 
We cannot resist the temptation of giving 
them a brief passage, by way of foretaste: 

* Marshal Buzaine.—Many Imperial soldiers have 
been killed ; 
The Union now supports Juarez’ claims, 
And six o’ the provinces have declared for 
him. 
Maximilian.—They never yet have seen me 
with the sword, 
Nor felt my vigor: they shall feel it now. 

Carlotta.—Danger will teach me now the proper 

way.” 

These lines, in which Carlotta describes 
her interview with Napoleon III., will hardly 
be translated in France; 

* A sphinx is he, and from the land of Egypt ! 

I begged of him a box of ducats only, 
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No bigger than the coffin he shall fill : 

Then shone his icy eye, and answered No! 

I begged for no more men than may be shot 

In a December night—but half that sum— 

Then shone his icy eye, and answered No}! 

‘Madame, it grieves me much’—and then, he 
went! 


Prince GeorGe of Prussia is publishing 
his “ Miscellaneous Works,” under the name 
of G. Conrad. The second volume contains 
four tragedies—“* Alexander’s March,” “ Cleo- 
patra,” “ Loreley,” and ‘‘ Alexandros,” 


M. Atrrep Hévovurn, the French translator 
of Lewes’ Life of Goethe, has made a curious 
discovery. Many scattered remarks of the 
German poet are grouped together in Cotta’s 
complete edition of his works, under the title 
of “Maxims and Reflections.” M. Hédouin, 
in reading these, was struck with the resem- 
blance of some of them to passages in an 
almost unnoticed work of Sterne —“The 
Koran ”—and a closer examination disclosed 
the fact that four pages of Goethe’s maxims 
are simply translations from the English au- 
thor. The charge of intentional plagiarism 
which M. Hédouin brings against Goethe is, 
however, disproved by the fact that the 
translations were found among his posthu- 
mous papers, accompanied by an appreciative 
article on Sterne’s wit and humor. In all 
probability, neither Eckermann nor Riemer, 
both of whom were concerned in the publica- 
tion of Goethe’s literary remains, were aware 
of the existence of this work of Sterne, and 
they supposed the translated passages to be 
original. ‘The writer of this possesses a copy 
of Sterne’s “* Koran,” the full title of which is 
as follows: “The Koran: or, Essays, Senti- 
ments, Characters and Callimachies, of Tria 
Juncto in Uno, M. N. A., or, Master of No 
Arts. Three Volumes Complete in One. 
Vienna: Printed for R. Sammler,, Bookseller. 
MDCCXCVIII.” It is dedicated to the Earl 
of Claremont; but how the work came to be 
printed in English in Vienna, thirty years 
after Sterne’s death, does not appear. As 
the volume is rare, it is possible that a copy 
was lent to Goethe, and that he therefore 
copied, in translation, the passages which 
most impressed him. : 

“ Dora pv’ Istria,” who has recently been 
elected an honorary member of several Italian 
literary societies, is a woman notable for her 
personal history, her talents and scholarship. 
Her father was Prince Michael Ghika, Ban of 
Krajowa, in Moldavia. As a girl, the Princess 
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Helena Ghika visited all the chief capitals of 
Europe, acquired the principal languages and 
made the acquaintance of men of science, au- 
thors and artists. Humboldt introduced her 
to Frederick William IV. as an excellent 
Greek scholar. In 1849 she was married to 
the Russian Prince Koltzoff-Masalky, and 
until 1855 resided in St. Petersburg. Her 
liberal political utterances brought upon her 
the hostility of the Emperor Nicholas, her 
married life was unhappy, and she finally left 
Russia, separated from her husband, and went 
to reside in Switzerland. One of her first 
works was “ The Ascent of the Ménch” 
(published in 1856). She was the first per- 
son to reach the summit of that peak of the 
Bernese Oberland. Her volume on “ Woman 
in the Orient,” published in 1860, rendered 
her nom de plume of Dora @’ Istria well-known 
throughout Europe. In the last fifteen years 
she has published sixty volumes, all of which 
have a certain attractive force and picturesque- 
ness. Her linguistic accomplishments are 
wonderful; she speaks and writes with great 
fluency the Roumanian, Italian, German, Eng- 
lish, French, Greek, Latin, Russian and Alba- 
nian languages, 


Tue Princess Bonaparte-Wyse-Solms-Ra- 
tazzi again appears before the critics—this 
time as the author of a romance, entitled: 
“Tf I were a Queen.” Unlike her former 
books, the staple of which was personal gos- 
sip and scandal, very thinly veiled, the new 
work is a serious philanthropic attempt to call 
attention to various necessary reforms. 


Tue Cape of Gceod Hope has at last pro- 
duced an author, Dr. W. H. J. Bleek, who 
has written a work on “ The Origin of Lan- 


guage.” 


Tue Marquis Giuseppe Pulce has _pub- 
lished at Naples a “ History of Poetic Litera- 
ture, from the Age of Pericles to our times” — 
a polyglot work, in which the quotations are 
given in the original languages, It shows, 
however, more industry than either know- 
ledge or critical power. The Marquis speaks 
of Reinecke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox!) asa 
German author of the Middle Ages, and ranks 
Manzoni high above Goethe. 


Tue genealogical tree of the Bach family, 
in Germany, shows that between the years 
1604 and 1800, more than fifty of its mem- 
bers (among them the great Sebastian and 
his brothers) were either musical composers, 
organists, or leaders of orchestras, 
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Friperic Mistrat, the chief of living 
Provengal poets, whose epic of “ Mireille” 
is very popular in the south of France, has 
written a drama, La Reino Jano—“ Queen 
Joanna.” It is to be played in the Provencal 
tongue. 


Rupotr Gorrscwatt, the German critic, 
asserts that one of the most important con- 
tributions to modern philosophical literature 
is E. von Hartmann’s recently- published 
“ Philosophy of the Unknown.” 


Kine Joun of Saxony has received from 
the King of Prussia, the literary and scien- 
tific order “ Pour le Mérite,” on account of 
his translation of Dante. The order, which 
contains thirty members, chosen from the 
authors and savans of Germany, now for the 
first time counts a prince among the num- 


ber. 


RuwANGABE, the Envoy of Greece at the 
Paris Conference, is a poet as well as states- 
man. He has written ‘‘ Dimos and Helena,” 
a story in verse, and “ The Marriage of Ku- 
trulis,” an Aristophanic eomedy. 


Brockuats, in Leipzig, has published the 
following work, which will attract less atten- 
tion now than if it had appeared fifty years 
ago: “ Ossian’s Finnghal; an Epic Poem, 
metrically translated from the Gaclic, the 
rhymes being retained, by Dr, August Ebrard. 
With an essay upon the age and genuineness 
of Ossian’s poetry.” Dr. Ebrard asserts that 
Macpherson was but an indifferent Gaelic 
scholar; that the originals of the Ossianic 
poems are other and better than the English 
versions; and finally that the charges against 
Macpherson arose from the fact of his having 
interpolated passages from the Psalms, and 
phrases expressing the sentiment (or rather 
sentimentalism) of his day. Dr. Ebrard, who 
has made a special study of the Gaelic, finds 
internal evidence that the poems could not 
possibly have been invented by Macpherson. 


Pror. Herrmann has at last published (in 
Leyden) his long-announced and anxiously- 
expected work on the Japanese language. It 
appears both in Dutch and English. It is to 
be speedily followed by a “ Japanese-Dutch- 
English Dictionary,” from the same author. 


Suitn & Exper, London, announce “The 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.” 
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Tue first volume of Sir Edward (formerly 
Professor) Creasy’s ‘‘ History of England, 
from the Earliest to the Present Time,” has 
appeared. The work will be in five volumes, 


Tue London Atheneum says of Ex-Admi- 
ral Semmes’ book: ‘“‘It is quite safe to pro- 
nounce ‘My Adventures Afloat’ to be the 
most impudent and reckless book of the 
present season. It is impudent in every 
way, and reckless in every page; an insolent 
piece of brag, a defiance of public taste, and 
an outrage on public law.” 


SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATION, &c. 


Tue Munich photographer, Albert, has at 
last, after many years of experiment, discov- 
ered a method of printing from photographic 
negatives. He uses an ink, which, being 
prepared with oil, is permanent; and the 
production of copies not being dependent 
upon light or quality of paper, they can be 
furnished at half the cost of ordinary photo- 
graphs. Only a close examination can detect 
any difference between them and the latter. 
At a recent convention of photographers in 
Hamburg the invention was pronounced a 
perfect success, and the name of “ Alberto- 
type” bestowed upon the new pictures, 


Tue “Schiller Institute,” which originated 
in 1859, on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the poet’s birthday, and the 
funds for which were derived principally from 
a grand lottery held at Dresden, is now in 
beneficent operation. The revenue in 1868 
from the invested funds was about $16,000, 
of which sum $12,000 were distributed among 
invalid or unfortunate authors. 


A SPLENDID macadamized highway is now 
in course of construction between Trebizond 
and Erzeroum, the capital of Armenia. It is 
expected to contribute greatly towards the 
development of the resources of all that part 
of Asiatic Turkey. From Erzeroum there 
will be a branch to Diarbekir, and another 
by way of Tabriz to Teheran, in Persia. 

A censts of New Zealand, taken in De- 
eember, 1867, has been published. The 
total white population was 220,000, while 
the Maori (native) population only amounted 
to 38,500. A comparison with former enu- 
merations gives the fact, that, while the whites 
increase at the rate of thirty per cent. annu- 
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ally, the Maoris diminish to the extent of five 
per cent. 


A CLERGYMAN by the name of Engelhardt 
is very zealously exploring the ancient cave- 
dwellings of Franconia, and collecting the 
remains left by their pre-historic inhabitants, 
He has discovered more than 200 pieces of 
pottery, besides axes, needles and ornaments 
of bone. From the fragments of extinct 
trees, mosses, &c., found with these imple- 
ments, the German archeologists infer that 
man must have been coeval with the glacial 
period in Franconia. 

Tue “ Roof of the World” is in a fair way 
to be measured at last. Colonel Walker, 
Chief of the Board of Survey in India, has 
dispatched several native surveyors to the 
almost unknown table-land of Pamir, from 
which radiate the great chains of the Hima- 
layas, the Hindoo-Koosh, the Kiien-Liin and 
the Bieler-Dagh—the region named by the 
natives, and not inappropriately, the Roof of 
the World. Since Marco Polo’s time, the 
only exact knowledge of this region which 
we have received is contained in Lieut. Wood’s 
“ Journey to the Source of the Oxus” (Lon- 
don, 1841). Col. Walker expects the native 
surveyors to return in about two years with 
sufficient data for a map of this region. This 
is one of the indirect results of the recent 
Russian campaign in Bukharia, 


A German traveller, Gustav Wallis, who 
had not been heard of for fourteen years, has 
just made his appearance in Berlin. During 
all that time he has been quietly exploring 
the sources of the Amazon. An affection of 
the eyes drove him home at last, and he is 
now in charge of the great oculist, Dr. v. 
Graefe, who prohibits his reading or writing. 
The result of his explorations cannot there- 
fore be given to the world, for some time to 
come. 


Tue excavations at Ostia, at the mouth of 
the Tiber, have recently brought to light two 
fine specimens of classic art. One is a marble 
statue of Atys, the size of life, and perfectly 
preserved in all its parts. The other is a 
small bronze Venus. The Goddess is repre- 
sented as one of the Parew, spinning the 
thread of life. Both works will be placed in 
the Ostian collection in the Lateran. 


Ar Avenches (the ancient Aventicum), in 
the Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, a Roman 
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pavement of Mosaic has been discovered in a 
field. Within an ornamental border are two 
naked athletes, fighting, one of whom appears 
to be aGaul. Unfortunately the figures have 
been somewhat damaged by the plough pass- 
ing over them. 


Dr. Jentscu, in Gotha, claims to have dis- 
covered by means of a new application of 
the microscope, the existence of a special 
flora and fauna in all crystallized mineral— 
not merely in the crevices and geodes, but 
scattered everywhere through the mass. He 
announces the preparation of a work, with 
illustrations of his discoveries. 

Mr. BanpMann’s success on the English 
stage has inspired an English actor, Mr. 
Morris Neville, with the idea of playing Ger- 
man parts. He has made an engagement 
with the Burgtheater in Vienna, and is mean- 
time assiduously studying the German style 
of declamation. 


“ Lapy Tarturre,” by Madame de Girar- 
din, is now allowed to be played in Rome— 
a fact which excites some surprise. The title, 
only, has been changed by the Papal censors, 
the text remains the same. 


Tue excavations undertaken in Palermo 
have brought to light a splendid mosaic 
pavement. In medallions of the finest and 
most delicate work, and panels bordered with 
beautiful arabesque patterns, there are heads 
of Bacchantes, of Apollo and Jupiter, and 
figures of sea-nymphs and sea-horses. Prof. 
Cavallero, who has charge of the excavations, 
is now confident of making other valuable 
discoveries, 


Tue “Jubilee Edition” of Stieler’s Hand- 
Atlas, published by Perthes, in Gotha, is now 
completed. No other collection of maps ap- 
proaches it in correctness and elegance. An 
American edition, with English names, is 
sadly needed, our own Atlases being very 
deficient. 
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Tue excavations at Herculaneum, suspend- 
ed for forty years, are to be immediately 
resumed. The chief hindrance has been 
that a garden, the use of which was ab- 
solutely necessary for the work, belonged 
to a priest who refused to part with it. Now 
that he is dead, the Government has obtained 
possession of the garden. Victor Emanuel, 
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who recently visited Herculaneum, inaugu- 
rated the new excavation by digging the first 
spadeful of earth. The sum of? five thou- 
sand francs a-year has been granted by the 
Government, and the work will be under the 
direction of the Chevalier Fiorelli, who so 
admirably conducts the unearthing of Pom- 
peii. 


Art the recent sale of the Galvagni collec- 
tion of pictures, in Vienna, a painting by 
Gallait was sold for $5,000, and a Madonna 
of Perugino for $450! 

Tne well-known English miniature painter, 
Sir William Newton, died recently, in his 
84th year. He was of the family of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 


Tue artists of Diisseldorf are making great 
preparations to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Academy of 
Art in that city. Among the proposed fea- 
tures of the festival are the dedication of a 
monumental statue of Schadow, and the lay- 
ing of a corner-stone for a monument to 
Cornelius. 

Pau. Hvet, one of the veterans of French 
landscape art, died in January, in Paris. He 
was standing before his easel, engaged in 
painting, when prostrated by an apoplectic 
stroke. 

Danton, Jr., one of the most promising 
young sculptors of France, has just finished a 
bust of Beethoven, which is pronounced a 
masterpiece of character and expression. 


Tuomas Woo.tyeEr’s model for the statue 
of Lord Palmerston is now in the hands of the 
bronze-casters. Its dimensions are a little 
more than the size of life, the costume and 
attitude entirely modern. The sculptor’s task 
—if he has undertaken to represent the 
grace and force which is expected from every 
work of art—cannot have been slight; but 
in a city whose monumental art is so notori- 
ly insignificant, Mr. Woolner (who has ge- 
nius) is sure of easy success. 


Panis is at last to have a statue of Voltaire. 
The subscriptions, which were limited to half 
a franc apiece, have reached the sum of 40,- 
000 francs, representing 80,000 persons. 
Houdon’s statue of Voltaire, which stands in 
the vestibule of the Theatre Francais, is to 
be copied on a large scale, and erected on a 
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new place to be formed on the Quai, near the 
French Institute. 


Tue artists of Munich have lost their Nes- 
tor, Clemens von Zimmermann, who has re- 
cently died, at the age of 81. The principal 
works he has left behindare his charming 
frescoes in the Elyptothek and Pinakothek. 


Tue Councillor Forster in Munich has dis- 
covered a new picture by Coreggio—a repe- 
tition of his “Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
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(which exists both in the Louvre and the Gal- 
lery of the Hermitage, in St. Petersburg), 
with a slight difference in the disposition of 
the figures, and another background. Con- 
noisseurs decide that the newly-discovered 
picture was first painted, and that the others 
were modifications of it. 

Tue old sculptor, Imhof, in Rome, has com- 
pleted his model for the statue of Tell. It is 
to be of marble, eleven feet in height, and 
will be erected in the little town of Altorf, 
Tell’s birth-place. 


LITERATURE — AT HOME. 


An unusual literary interest is given to 
BayarD TayLor’s new volume of travels— 
By-Ways of Europe, from the press of G. P. 
Putnam & Son—by the author’s prefatory 
letter to his readers. This eleventh volume, 
it tells us, concludes the widely-read series 
of Travels which he commenced, twenty-two 
years ago, in the flush and vigor of youth, 
with that joyous, natural book, the “ Views 
Afoot.” Is it indeed so many years since 
Bayard Taylor took his knapsack and staff, 
became the type of the earnest, aspiring 
young American, and with his picturesque 
letters set his youthful countrymen wild with 
longing to go out, also, and see the olden 
world, and know “man’s evil and his vir- 
tue?” The charm of his first book was that 
it had the spontaneous joy of youth about it. 
The old, who read it, were refreshed as Age 
is refreshed by the presence of the new-born 
Spring; the young found in it 
“—the large excitement that the coming years 

would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 

father’s field.” 

Mr. Taylor now says he is “fully aware how 
little literary merit that narrative possesses,” 
and seems in doubt as to the reason of its 
continued vitality. Whether our explanation 
be correct, or not, the fact remains. Upon 
the appearance of “ Views Afoot,” the Ameri- 
can people at once took its author to their 
hearts, and there is no writer whom they 
have since regarded more kindly, or followed 
more closely, than him, in his more than 
Ulyssean wanderings over the world. 

Mr. Taylor, in the graceful and very inte- 
resting preface to the ‘* By-Ways,” states,— 
what his selectest friends have always 
known,—that his longings for a knowledge 
of the Old World ever have been subservient 


to a still earlier passion for Art and Litera- 
ture; but that he aimed to acquire as much 
knowledge as possible from his own experi- 
ence, and that his first book was written as 
a means of working his way. On returning 
home, he looked forward to years of office- 
labor at journalism, but his special duty as 
correspondent soon took him to California 
and Mexico. Afterward he was led,—not 
from any roving propensity, but by circum- 
stapces, and partly through a willingness to 
change office-work for travel,—to the Nile, 
the Orient, China, the North, and to a!l those 
regions which we have seen so clearly through 
his eyes. Throughout this time he still was 
faithful to his mistress of Song and Story, 
and looked forward to the day when he 
could devote himself wholjy to his ideal 
pursuits. At one period he thought of com- 
pleting his view of mankind by a visit to the 
Caucasns, Persia, and Central Asia, and of 
then undertaking the construction of a great 
work—a human cosmos,—but just here, at 
the parting of the ways, he ended his voca- 
tion as a traveller, and returned to more con- 
genial tasks, 

He was brought to this action by thor- 
oughly wise considerations, which we will 
state in his own language: 

“The favor with which my narratives have been 
received was, in great measure, due to a reflection 
in them of the lively interest which I had taken in 
my own wanderings,—to an appetite for external 
impressions which was now somewhat cloyed, 
and a delight in mere description which I could 
no longer feel. ‘My activity in this direction ap- 
peared to me as a field which had becn traversed 
to reach my proper pastures, * * * It seemed 
to me that the pleasure of reading a book must be 
commensurate with the author’s pleasure in writ- 
ing it, and that those books which do not grow 
from the natural productive force of the mind will 
never possess any real vitality.” 
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For ourselves, we are grateful to Mr. Taylor 
for the promise which this decision implies. 
It is true that his later years have been rich 
with other harvests than those reaped in the 
fields from which this new volume gives us 
delightful gleanings. He has lectured, and 
written novels; best of all, he has found his 
truest mission to be that of an imaginative 
and artistic poet. It is on the Delectable 
Heights of Poetry that his more cultured 
readers love best to meet the author of the 
“Songs of the Orient.” Yet the book before 
us is so admirable of its kind, that we feel 
how much the literature of travel would lose 
should he wholly forego its pursuit. 

The “ By-Ways of Europe” indeed pre- 
sents the widest contrast to the “ Views 
Afoot.” If “the glory and the dream” of 
that early volume are not here, we have, in 
their stead, “for such loss abundant recom- 
pense.” We have the finished work of a 
mature and educated mind, the broad experi- 
ence and clear vision of a man in his prime. 
The style no longer masters the author, but 
is one which he masters and makes equal to 
any descriptive English of our day. Nothing 
cun be more exquisite than his pictures of 
“The Little Land of Appenzell, ‘The Grande 
Chartreuse,” or ‘The Land of Paoli,” unless 
it be his philosophical delineation of Andorra, 
“The Republic of the Pyrenees.” In the two 
chapters, “ Balearic Days,” we have a com- 
plete survey of islands which never before 
have been visited by so adequate an observer. 

Though this volume is made up of separate 
studies, each is complete in itself, and all ex- 
hibit that thoroughness which renders the 
book, so far as execution is concerned, the 
best of Mr. Taylor’s works of travel, and a 
fit conclusion to the whole series, 


We think that no one can’ examine the 
pages of Western Windows, and Other 
Poems,—the new volume by Joun James 
Piatt, which Hurd & Houghton have pub- 
lished,—without feeling that the author is a 
faithful observer and lover of Nature, and is 
atrue poet. What is much to his credit, and 
a mark of natural inspiration, is that he is 
thoroughly American in his choice of sub- 
jects, and in their treatment. Of all our 
younger writers he has most clearly studied 
the prairies, the sunsets and sunrises, and 
the characteristic home-life, of his nat:ve 
West. His collection is full of very felici- 
tous poctry upon these themes. When treat- 
ing them, he is rarely spasmodic or artificial, 
but often is simple, tender and strong. 
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“The Pioneer’s Chimney,” the longest 
poem in this volume, is marked by these 
traits, and is a true idyl, written in sweet 
and flowing verse. To quote the poet’s own 
words : 

“It is a story, common though it seem, 

Tender and having pathos for the heart 

Which knows, but will not know, that he who 

says 

‘My own,’ and looks to-day on willing fields, 

And sets his family tree in trusted ground, 

To-morrow hears another answer ‘ Mine.’ 

Mr. Piatt is quite successful in his blank 
verse, and especially in the descriptive pas- 
sages of his poems. Some of his pieces 
have found their way to the popular heart 
and gained a wide circulation, such as ‘‘ The 
Mower in Ohio,” and “ Riding to Vote.” He 
often fails in graver political strains, which, 
though earnest enough in conviction, are ex- 
pressed in swollen and unpoetical language. 
But he is better in certain thoughtful lyrics— 
by turns tranquil and joyous—in which he 
moralizes upon life and nature; such as 
“The Blackberry Farm” and “ Marion’s 
First Half-Year.” He is at times careless and 
uncouth in his metres, but again we find 
pieces like “ Sundown,” “ Apart,” “ The 
Confidants,” ‘ The Child in the Street,” 
each of which has a finish that will satisfy 
the most careful workman of our modern 
school. We like him least in the poems 
which appear to have been written under the 
influence of Longfellow, but these—to do 
him justice —are all of a very early date. 
But now, to show him at his very best, let 
us quote a passage from his descriptive inter- 
lude entitled “ Leaves at My Window”’: 

« —— Now, when Time has ceased 

His holiday, and I am prison’d close 

In his harsh service, master’d by his Hours, 

The leaves have not forgotten me: behold, 

They play with me like children who, awake, 

Find one most dear asleep and waken him 

To their own gladness from his sultry dream ; 

But nothing sweeter do they give to me 

Than thoughts of one who, far away, perchance 

Watches like me the leaves and thinks of me 

While o’er her window, sunnily, the shower 

Touches all boughs to music, and the rose 

Beneath swings lovingly toward the pane, 

And She, whom Nature gave the freshest sense 

For all her delicate life, rejoices in 

The joy of birds that use the sun to sing 

With breasts o’er-full of music, ‘ Little Birds,’ 

She sings, ‘ Sing to my little Bird below |’ 

And with her child-like fancy, half-belief, 

She hears them sing and makes-believe they 

obey 


> 
And the child, wakening, listens motionless.” 
This, it seems to us, is poetry—despite a few 
technical blemishes—of no common order, 
and there are other passages in this volume 
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which are equally clear, tuneful and imagina- 
tive. 

From what we have said, the reader per- 
haps understands that we rarely have found 
a collection of such unusual merit, yet so 
uneven in thought, and in the style and finish 
of its poems. It would be improved by 
omitting, here and there, a poem altogether, 
and often by the rejection of some inversion 
or turgid epithet in a really striking piece. 
This may be due to two causes, The poems 
seem to have been composed at widely dif- 
ferent stages of the poet’s growth. Again, 
Mr. Piatt is very sensitive to moods and 
tenses; at times his thoughts flow clear ;— 
at others he struggles with expression, and 
scarcely can beat his music out; or he sees 
less truly than usual, without knowing that 
his vision is bedimmed. But such inequali- 
ties are often the effect of a true spontaneity, 
and are observed in the works of pocts who 
most freely yield themselves to their inspira- 
tion. There are signs, in the later works of 
Mr. Piatt, that he is carefully asking him- 
self—What is a true ideal in Art? To what 
department of poetical work are my faculties 
specially adapted ?—and we are sure that, 
with his youth and gifts and purpose, this 
poet,—whose lyrics have already made his 
name so familiar to our readers,—will not 
fail of a definite and honorable career. 


Still another addition to Shakspearean 
literature. The mine is worked steadily, but 
you cannot exhaust its riches. Dr. Cuar.es 
W. Srearns has, at least, opened a new 
“adit,” in The Shakspeare Treasury of 
Wisdom and Knowledge,—a handsome duo- 
decimo published by G. P. Putnam & Son,— 
through which the reader can obtain readier 
access to the countless lodes and veins of the 
poet’s golden ore. There really has been a 
need for such a book as this, and Dr. Stearns 
has worked upon a new and logical system, 
and enlivened his work with healthy enthusi- 
asm. “The Shakspearean Treasury,” in 
brief, is made up of collocations of the 
poet’s foremost passages, grouped with re- 
gard to theme, and environed by the com- 
piler’s opinions of their force and purpose. 
Many pages are given to Shakspeare’s “ Prac- 
tical Wisdom,” te his “ Religious Sentiments,” 
his ‘‘ Sympathies and Affinities,” his value as 
a “Guide to the Young.” The compiler 
seeks to understand the author through his 
works, Under the head of “Shakspeare’s 
Military Knowledge” he has brought together 
more verses, which have to do with the pomp 
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and circumstance of glorious war, than Lord 
Campbell culled from the dramas to prove 
the poet a lawyer. Indeed, in a closing 
chapter upon the possibilities of Shakspeare’s 
life, he imagines him to have enlisted, and 
served a brief campaign. But under the 
head of “Special Knowledge” he finds 
Shakspeare possessed of such marvellous 
and diverse technieal learning, that equally 
strong evidence proves him to have been a 
farmer and gardener, a seaman, a merchant 
or banker, a doctor, an artist, and a professor 
of music! We suspect that his genius for 
observation and study, far more than his 
practice, gave him this special knowledge, 
and had rather think of him as gentle Will, 
the player and manager, than as journeyman 
to any other craft than that of poet. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to 
Shakspeare’s “ Estimate of Woman,” in 
which the compiler justly says: 

“To ascertain what Shakspeare really thought 
of woman, of her intellect and heart, we must call 
to mind not merely sentences and lines from his 
text, but the whole personality of each one of his 
female creations. As no woman ever thought her 
sex had received less than justice at the hunds of 
Raphael, Rubens, or Titian, so aiso she has equal 
reason to be satistied with the moral and intellec- 
tual forces she is endowed with in Shakspeare’s 
intellectual world.” 

Dr. Stearns’ selections in support of this 
are copious, and fully sustain his assertion. 
He also points to the fact that the poet 
never drew a woman-fool or simpleton. 
There are no female Slenders, Ague-Cheeks, 
or Dogberrys. 

Another chapter briefly searches for 
“Americanisms” in Shakspeare’s plays. Of 
this class are such words as chare (chore) 
thills or fills, plachet-hole, sliver, afeard, flaw 
(of wind), deck (of cards), tetchy, whistle, a 
muss (brawl), tether, trail, etc. But we have 
not room to glance at many valuable features 
of this new guide to the world’s foremost 
poet. It isa book for the household, pre- 
pared with unusual taste and with judicious 
arrangement both of extracts and themes. 


Our publishers’ lists are unusually sup- 
plied, just now, with new books of travel, 
and of these one of the most important, in 
scientific scope and purpose, is Prof. ALBERT 
8. Brckmore’s volume pf Travels in the East- 
Indian Archipelago, which comes to us from 
D. Appleton & Company. This extensive 
work has already met with a success in Eng- 
land, and the author has received the enco- 
miums of Murchison and the associate British 
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savants. Probably no recent book has so 
truthfully described the features and condi- 
tion of the great group of islands which 
comprise the tropical Malayan Archipelago. 
Here is the veritable Indix« of Indies, with its 
foliage and fruitage, its spicy breezes, its 
pearls, and shells, and palmweed, and its 
wash of dangerous seas! 

Professor Bickmore, sustained by the lib- 
erality of his scientific friends in Boston and 
Cambridge, sailed in 1865 for Batavia, with 
the special object of re-collecting the shells 
figured in Rumphius’ “ Rariteit Kamer.” Mect- 
ing with unexpected favor and assistance at 
the hands of the Governor-General of the 
Netherlands India, he pursued his mission 
through the whole range of Java, Sumatra, 
the Molucca and Celebes Jslands, and back 
to Batavia and Singapore. <A year devoted 
to this successful journey afforded rich ma- 
terial for a book of travels, and they have 
been faithfully used. The narrative is taken 
from the author’s journal, which, he says, 
was kept from day to day with scrupulous 
care. The result isa positive addition to our 
stores of exact knowledge respecting the 
wonderful region over which Prof. Bick- 
more again invites us to wander. And who 
can imagine a more delightful experience 
than that of this enthusiast going from island 
to island, and trafficking with sea-coast villa- 
gers for the shells cast up with their living 
tenants, in his very presence, by the opulent 
ocean waves? 

The volume is well fitted out with maps, 
and with engravings illustrative of the life 
and customs, and of the vegetation and scen- 
ery of the Indian Archipelago. The author’s 
description, set off with a sensational wood- 
cut, of his hand-to-hand combat with an 
enormous Python, is oddly at variance with 
the modest and scientific character of the 
general work. We are happy to add that, 
after his victory, the Professor reached China 
with enhanced courage for a year’s travel in 
the Celestial Empire, where he “ passed 
through more continued dangers and yet 
greater hardships” than are narrated in his 
present work. 


As we turn from the portly volume of 
Eastern travel, and open Samugt Bow es’ 
hand-book upon Zhe Switzerland of America, 
we realize the contrast between the old and 
the new. We leave the land of the Past for 
that of the Future. The region now por- 
trayed is a lusty young infant, with the great- 
est possibilities before it, and if materially 
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less significant, is essentially a hundred times 
more so. 

Mr. Bowles is a representative American, 
of the active, aspiring, sound-hearted and 
clear-headed type,—thoroughly in sympathy 
with the spirit of his country, understanding 
her faults and greatness, and accurately dis- 
covering what is lasting and what is superfi- 
cial in any region over which he travels. 
His little volume, made up of letters written 
en voyage, has @ breezy and mountainous at- 
mosphere about it, which stirs the blood of 
a languid city-dweller, like’ one of the north- 
west winds which sometimes clear the smoke 
from this island. His style is careless, but 
vigorous, and it is a style of his own,— 
sufliciently New-Englandish, to be sure, and 
once betraying him into a sentence which 
must give him some amusement, now that he 
sees it ina book: “A little house organ,” he 
says, “was built into the side of our car, 
and by its aid we kept time to the music of 
nature, as we rolled over the prairie and up 
the hills to the west of the Continental moun- 
tains.” As an offset to this, we can say that 
we do not often mect a passage of the purely 
descriptive kind to equal that upon pages 60 
and 61, where he paints for us the bright 
grasses and abundant flowers of a “ park 
opening” ten thousand feet above the ocean 
level. It is written in such simple, beautiful 
English, as to make us wish that other travel- 
lers would follow his example and leave tech- 
nical language out of the body of their books. 

Mr. Bowles’ descriptions of the broad and 
lofty plateaus of Colorado,—“ plains, green 
with grass, dark with groves, bright with 
flowers; mountains, dreary with rocks, white 
with snow,”—of the clear and pure atmos- 
phere, the unequalled trout-fishing, and all 
the picturesque beauty and grandeur of this 
wonderfui region, fully vindicate his choice 
of a title for his book. The White Hills will 
hold their place as the American Cumberland, 
but Colorado, with the construction of the 
Pacific Railroad, has become the traveler’s 
Switzerland of the West. 


About a year ago, the Catholic Publication 
Society gave us a translation of Mrs. Crav- 
EN’s exquisite memoir, “La Récit d’une 
Soeur,” the life and letters of her sister, 
Mdme. de la Ferronaye. It was not alone 
that the materials were beautiful, but they 
were so well arranged, and the story was told 
in so sweet and simple a style, that we looked 
forward with great pleasure to the perusal of 
a novel by the same author. 
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Anne Séverin—of which Geo. P. Putnam 
& Son now publish a translation—is a story 
remarkable above all things for its atmos- 
phere of purity and simplicity. Appearing 
at an age when literature, and more especially 
French literature, seems to have cast off 
every restraint, when the drama has reached 
a point of degradation to which only the 
time of Charles the Second can furnish a par- 
allel, when the public taste demands that the 
most highly spiced ingredients alone shall 
compose its mental pabulum, “ Anne Séverin ” 
affords us the refreshing novelty of a story 
as pure in plot, in incident, and in treatment, 
as it is in style. 

The main purpose of the book is to show 
the effect of the sweet and lovely character 
of a thoroughly conscientious woman upon the 
stormy passions and turbulent nature of the 
hero. We can only object to Anne that she 
is almost too angelic, that she seems to stand 
in great danger of becoming too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food. Butan 
excess of goodness is so rare a fault in a 
heroine now-a-days, that it must be a carping 
critic who would object to it, And then, we 
can always fall back on the other heroine, 
the lovely young English girl who shocks her 
French fiiends by wearing diamonds before 
she is married, and plays the dangerous game 
of being engaged to two men at once. The 
greatest fault of the book is its delay in in- 
troducing the heroine. The effect of a novel 
is never so good when it is in two parts, and 
the ancestral relations of the principal char- 
acters might better have been disposed of in 
two or three paragraphs. As it is, we are 
kept waiting for the heroine until the nine- 
tieth page, and then she is but a child of 
seven or eight. However, once launched 
upon the history of Anne and Guy, we pro- 
ceed smoothly enough to the close. The 
course of true love presents the usual ripples 
on the surface, but the book ends happily, 
and every one is content. 

It has been objected to this simple and ten- 
der story, as to the “ Récit d’une Soeur,” that 
its tone is eminently Roman Catholic ; but the 
mind must be very weak that could be injured 
by the religious sentiments of either book. 
As the author is a Catholic and writing for 
Catholics, we can hardly expect her to advo- 
cate either the Protestant or the Jewish 
creeds; but so far as the subject of religion 
is introduced at all, it is treated in a tolerant 
and kindly spirit. ‘‘ Anne Séverin” is what 
the authoress meant it should be, a book that 
the most fastidious of mothers might safely 
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place in the hands of the most unsophisticat- 
ed of her daughters. 


Rarely has a more beautiful prose idyl been 
written in any language than Arne, a Sketch 
of Norwegian Country Life, by BsbxNsTIERNE 
Bsérnson, an English translation of which 
is reprinted by Sever, Francis & Co., of Bos- 
ton and Cambridge. The translator’s preface 
claims that not until the production of Bjérn- 
son’s first work, in 1857, can the distinct lit- 
erary life of Norway be said to have com- 
menced. ‘ Arne” is one of the best and 
most characteristic of this author’s stories. 
Its hero is a true peasant, who tends his herds 
and ploughs his fields,—and a peet, making 
sweet songs which he sings upon the hills or 
among the maidens of his native village. 
The region is as pastoral as the mountain- 
sides of Sicily; the songs are as natural an 
utterance as the idyls of Daphnis and Damal- 
eas, While the latter are soft with the mel- 
odies of a Southern clime, the Norwegian 
pastorals are more lyrical; they ripple with 
the lilt of mountain streams, and are full of 
the weird fancies of the boreal North. Our 
instinct is that the prose portions of this 
book are, upon the whole, well translated, but 
that the songs only suggest to us the freedom 
and fervor of their originals. The story is 
full of the manners, the sports and legends, 
of the Norwegian peasantry, and is a perfect 
work of art in fidelity to nature,—a prose 
poem of the purest, sweetest, and most deli- 
cate kind. 


Planchette, or the Despair of Science, pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston, is from 
the pen of Mr. Epes Sargent, and is an ex- 
ample of the advantage gained by a new 
cause from the support of a trained and schol- 
arly workman, The author brings to the 
side of spiritualism all the aid that culture 
and speculative enthusiasm can give it, and is 
thus the strongest ally which it has gained in 
America, Dr. Hare and Judge Edmonds not 
excepted. ‘ Planchette,” although the sub- 
ject of Mr. Sargent’s introductory chapter, 
does little more than serve as an ingenious 
title for his whole treatise. The book is “a 
full account of modern Spiritualism, its phe- 
nomena, and the various theories regarding 
it, with a survey of French Spiritualism.” 
There is fascinating material in this little 
volume for a magazine paper, but we can 
here devote only a few lines to a book which 
everybody is reading. Our impression is 
that its author, likeMrs. Crowe, has not made 
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very careful discrimination in his survey of 
“ facts,” but bas been disposed in this history 
to seize upon the marvellous wherever he 
might find it. However, he has thus made a 
marvellously interesting book of Ghost stories 
for Grown people. We all have something 
in us of the poet who confesses, in that won- 
derful Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 

“While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave, and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead!” 


D, Appleton & Company are binding in 
serviceable 1:mo. volumes their cheap pam- 
phlet series of the Waverty Novers. We 
receive one which comprises Job Roy, Old 
Mortality, The Monastery, The Pirate, and 
The Black Dwarf. Another has A Legend 
of Montrose, The Talisman, The Antiquary, 
Redgauntlet, and St. Ronan’s Well. Each 
of these novels is also issued separately, in 
paper covers, at the price of 25 cents. 

The People’s Edition of Caprain Marry- 
att’s Novels, published by the same house, is 
in more expensive form, but the difference 
between the quarter-dollar and the half-dollar 
will not be regared by those who believe in 
legible type. Of this edition we have thus 
far received The Poacher, The Pacha of 
Many Tales, The Phantom Ship, and Snar- 
leyow. 

Of the Appleton popular edition of the 
Standard Poets, the volumes which last have 
reached us are Wiffen’s translation of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, Cary’s edition of Pore, 
The Poetical Works and Remains of Henry 
Kirke Waite, and Zhe Complete Poetiéal 
Works of Tuomas Campsett. The books 
of this series are at a price within the reach 
of all. 

Wereceive from the same publishers Miss 
Yonee’s latest novel, The Chaplet of Pearls; 
or, the White and Black Ribaumont. It is 
issued in octavo, with illustrations by Gaston 
Fay. 


The very popular and beautiful editions 
from the press of Sever, Francis & Co., Bos- 
ton,—of Mr. Panerave’s, The Golden Treas- 
ury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English Language, and of Miss Yoncr’s 
A Book of Golden Deeds, are now issued by 
the publishers in neat little volumes at the 
price of one dollareach. The same publish- 
ers have also brought out an inexpensive 
edition of Mary W. SHetiey’s famous ro- 
mance, Frankenstein, or the Modern Prome- 
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theus,—a tale which must ever occupy a most 
unique position ia English literature of the 
weird.and speculative kind. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published 
two works, of which good modern editions 
were really needed in America, and will now 
be a welcome acquaintance in many cultured 
households. These are The Life and Letters 
of Madame de Sévigné to her Daughters and 
Friends, and The Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Both volumes are care- 
fully edited, with foot-notes, indexes, and 
prefatory memoirs, by our accomplished 
countrywoman, Mrs. Saran J. Hate. The 
style in which they are produced is peculiarly 
neat and appropriate. 


Dion Thomas, New York, announces for 
immediate publication the long-expected phi- 
losophical work by Mr. SrepHen Pear. An- 
DREWS, containing the elementary principles 
of his Science of the Universe. It is entitled 
The Basie Outline of Universology, and will 
contain illustrative diagrams, and preliminary 
notices of a newly invented or discovered Uni- 
versal Language built up from the primo- 
natural sounds of the vocal organs. Mr. 
Andrews has long been known, not only as a 
scientific philologist, but as an original thinker 
and investigator. To this treatise he has de- 
voted years of intellectual labor, and it will, 
doubtless, receive thorough critical attention. 
The volume will be published by subscrip- 
tion. 


Our new contemporary, the Brooklyn 
Monthly, published by Horace W. Love & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is a handsome and 
well-edited magazine, and worthily represents 
the enterprise and literary growth of the City 
of Churches. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Memoirs of Lonis Charles, Prince Royal, Dau- 
phin of France, Second Son of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antvinette, who, subsequently to Octo- 
ber, 1793, personated tkrongh supposititious 
means, Augustus Meves. London: William 
Ridgway. 

The Blameless Prince, and Other Poems, By Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedinan. Boston: Fields, Ose 
good & Co, 

The Ring and the Book, By Robert Browning, 
M. A. Vol. IL. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

The History of Pittsfield, Mass., from the year 1734 
to the year 1800. Compiled, é&c., by J. E. A. 
Smith. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Gain of a Loss, A Novel, by the author of “The 
Last of the Cavaliers.’ New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 
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The Fisher Maiden. A Norwegian Tale. By Bjérn- 
stjorne Bjérnson. Translated by M. E. Niles. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas House Taylor, D. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


How to Read Character. A New Illustrated Hand- 
book of Phrenology and Physiognomy. New 
York: Samuel R. Wells. 


The Ten Days’ Tourist; or, Sniffs of the Mountain 
Breeze. By William Bigg. London: A. W. 
Bennett. 

The New York Bible-Woman. By Mrs. J. Mc Nair 
Wright. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

Before the Throne; or, Daily Devotions for a Child. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 

Comparativism: an Introduction to the Second Part 
of “Present Religion.” By Sara 8. Howell. 
London: Trabner & Co, 

The Indian Pass. By Alfred B.Street. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


Théitre Complet de Jean Racine, avec des Re- 
marques Littéraires et un choix de Notes class- 
iques. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


FINE 


Few of our city readers are unacquainted 
with the pleasant picture shop on the corner 
of Broadway and Ninth S8t., where, ten years 
ago, Mr. Knoepter established himself as the 
American representative of the great house of 
Goupil & Co. ; but probably only a few remem- 
ber when this branch of the business was 
first opened, in 1847, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Reade St. Here, in modest quar- 
ters that bespoke our moderate though 
growing interest in art, the firm made our 
citizens acquainted with the works of many 
of the great men who have made modern art 
illustrious in France and Germany. Finding 
their business rapidly outgrowing the capacity 
of their establishment, in 1852 they removed to 
No. 368 Broadway, and there opened a more 
spacious and convenient gallery, where works 
of art could be displayed to better advantage. 
It was the first picture gallery worthy of the 
name ever established in this country, and 
did more to familiarize our people with art 
and awaken intelligent art-ideas, and genuine 
art-sentiment, than our so-called National 
Academy has done during the whole period 
of its existence. Some of the greatest ex- 
amples of modern French, German and En- 
glish art were in succession exhibited there ; 
and the beaux and belles of the period grew 
rapturous over “ Horace Vernet’s,” “ Joseph 
and his Brethren,” Ary Scheffer’s ‘‘ Tempta- 
tion of Christ,” and ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice,” 
and the long list of works of other masters 
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A House of Cards. A novel, by Mrs, Cashel Hoey. 
Boston: Littell & Gay. 
Edelweiss. By Berthold Auerbach. Handy volume 
series. No.IV. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Tribune Essays. Leading articles contributed from 
1857 to 1863, by Charles T. Congdon. New 
York: J.S. Redfield. 

Biographical Sketches. By Harriet Martineau. New 
York: Leypoldt & Hoit. 

Studies in General Science. By Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 

Report of Surveys Across the Continent, in 1867-68, 
fura Route extending the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way to the Pacific Ocean, etc., etc. By Gen. 
Wn. J. Palmer. Philadelphia. 

Moral Science: 8 Compendium of Ethics, By Al- 
@xander Bain, M. A. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Force and Nature. Attraction and Repulsion: The 
Radical Principles of Energy, discussed in their 
relations to Physical and Morphological Develop- 
ments, By Charles Frederick Winslow, M. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

Poems and Translations. Beverly (England): Kemp 
& Son, 


ARTS. 


which we lack space even to name. But 
New York was still moving up town, and ten 
years ago Mr Knoedler made another removal 
and established his quarters on the well- 
known corner whence the pressure of busi- 
ness has just driven him. Here he added to 
his business-apartments a spacious and well- 
lighted gallery for the exhibition of pictures ; 
and from that time till his recent, and we 
trust last, removal, that gallery has been 
open almost every day, with only two or 
three exceptions free the whole time to the 
public, and constantly supplied with the 
choicest examples of modern European art. 
Tt would be unjust to Mr. Schaus to say that 
Mr. Knoedler’s establishment was the only 
picture gallery we had. That gentleman, we 
believe, has never, on any occasion, charged 
an admission fee to his gallery, and on his 
walls are always to be seen fine examples of 
German and French art; but Mr. Knoedler 
made the importation of French pictures a 
specialty, and his collection was always 
more extensive and various than that of any 
other American dealer. 

The lease of these pleasant premises ex- 
pired this spring; and early in March Mr. 
Knoedler opened his new picture shop and 
gallery on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-second St. The building was origi- 
nally a brown-stone dwelling house, and has 
been altered to suit its new uses. The lower 
story has been entirely remodeled, under the 
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superintendence of Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
who designed the fittings and decorations. 
The execution was entrusted to the capable 
and experienced hands of Marcotte. The 
east and north sides of the lower story are 
nearly all of plate glass ; and at the angle is a 
large window where paintings, engravings, 
bronzes, carvings, and other works of art 
form a constant source of attraction and 
pleasure to the thousands who daily pass 
along the avenue. The interior presents a 
beautiful’ appearance, with its tasteful and 
elegant decorations and magnificent array of 
pictures, statyettes, carvings, bronzes, and 
other works of art. At the further end of 
the main room is an elegant staircase, lead- 
ing up a short half story to a platform from 
which the picture gallery is entered. This is 
a beautiful apartment, with decorations taste- 
fully designed, and executed with admirable 
skill, The uncarpeted floor is of hard wood, 
in alternate dark and light stripes. The walls 
are colored red, forming an agreeable back- 
ground for the pictures. Light is admitted to 
the gallery from a large skylight, so contrived 
as to diffuse the light evenly upon the walls. 
If public picture galleries were equally well 
constructed, in this respect, we should hear 
fewer complaints of hanging committees. It 
would be almost impossible for the most un- 
amiable hanger to find a bad light in Mr. 
Knoedler’s gallery. 

Mr. Knoedler has taken these charming 
premises on a twenty years’ lease, so that the 
location of his business may be considered as 
permanent as anything in New York. Yet 
who knows how soon the upward moving 
stream of population may leave it far behind, 
and compel another removal, or at least the 
establishment of a branch, say somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Central Park? But for 
the present, Mr. Knoedler may safely consid- 
er himself firmly planted, and we have no 
doubt the art-loving citizens of New York 
will for many years to come reckon his pleas- 
ant establishment among their favorite places 
of resort. 

—For some time past a collection of Ved- 
der’s works has been on exhibition at Snede- 
cor’s gallery, where they have attracted much 
attention if not admiration. Vedder’s work 
always claims attention, even when least un- 
derstood, and people looking at it often feel 
that they ought to admire, without exactly 
knowing why. They see something far re- 
moved from the common place, something 
with ideas and sentiment in it,—and this 
troubles them, for the pictures they are gen- 
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erally taught to admire possess neither ; 
and yet few can bring themselves to really 
like it. The collection at Snedecor’s is full 
of interest, and will repay the closest study. 

Snedecor has also in his gallery a fine chro- 
mo-lithograph from Bzarp’s humorous pic- 
ture, ‘The old woman who lived in a shoe.” 
It is of the same size as the original, and a 
very accurate copy. Those who like chromo- 
lithographs will assuredly be pleased with 
this one. It was executed by Messrs. Winck- 
lemann & Co., of Berlin. 

—Our artists have been very busy since their 
return from the country last fall, and the 
National Academy of Design, which will be 
open to the public by the time these lines 
come under the reader’s eye, will give a good 
account of their labors. Colman has sent his 
“Fort Lafayette,” one of the best of the 
New York series of pictures, of which we 
have spokenin previous numbers. The view 
was taken from the Fort Hamilton side, look- 
ing over towards Fort Wadsworth, on Staten 
Island. The time is near sunset, and the 
shimmering effect of the reflection in the 
water is very finely rendered. Besides this 
work, Coleman has just finished an important 
Spanish landscape, and one of American 
scenery in which the sky, the principal ob- 
ject of interest, is magnificently treated. He 
has also finished several fine water-colors for 
the Philadelphia exhibition. Colman ranks 
among the foremost of American painters in 
water color, and in some qualities of color 
and handling he stands far in advance of 
all. 

Page's portraits of Beecher and Wendell 
Phillips are justly admired. They are among 
the greatest achievements of the art in mod- 
ern times. 

Whittredge has painted a large and im- 
portant landscape, marked by the peculiari- 
ties of treatment and style that distinguish 
most of his work. 

We learn that McEntce proposes to shorter 
his old world trip and return home early 
this summer, It was originally his design to 
extend his wanderings through Egypt and 
the Holy Land, but we believe he has been 
no further than Rome. This is to be regret- 
ted. We should like to see this gifted artist 
roused out of his autumn dreams, which were 
becoming rather monotonous; though per- 
haps Rome has done him and the public this. 
service. Launt Thompson will, it is under- 
stood, return atthesametime. Gifford, who 
goes to Egypt, will remain abroad until next / 
Fall. 
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Lambdin’s last picture, ‘“‘ Been to the Cir- 
cus,” is very clever in design and exccution. 

Lafarge has painted a Japanese lady, 
which will be much admired, even out of Ja- 
pan. 

Geo. H. Smillie’s picture in the exhibition 
gives evidence of hard study. He isa con- 
stant and conscientious worker, and his pic- 
tures show steady progress in treatment and 
handling. 

Rogers has a new and interesting group in 
hand, — Beecher, Whittier and Garrison 
listening to the sad story of an escaped slave 
mother, who stands before them, with her 
child in her arms. The portraits of the emi- 
nent abolitionists are good, and the story of 
the group is evident at a glance. This is 
generally the case with this artist’s works,— 
they rarely need explanation, or a title, to be 
understood; and this, we take it, is one cle- 
ment in their immense popularity. 

James Hart never sends pictures to the 
Academy, and those who want to become ac- 
quainted with his works must study them in 
his studio or in some of the shops where they 
are frequently placed on exhibition. The 


“ Break up of Ice in the Hudson River,” ex- 
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hibited at Knorpier’s new gallery on the 
opening night, is a very stirring and effective 
picture. He has recently finished several 
works, oi which he was engaged through the 
winter months, among them a companion 
piece to his “‘ Misty Morning.” 

Gignoux, following the example of Beard 
and Bradford, is about to have a picture 
chromo-lithographed in Europe,—his “ Niag- 
ara,” now on exhibition at the Putnam Art 
Gallery,—and will himself go abroad to su- 
perintend the execution of it. This picture is 
painted very stirringly ard in his best man- 
ner, and its brilliant effects will doubtless 
make the chromo very popular. 

James D. Smillie, like his brother already 
mentioned, is making good progress in art. 
His sentiment for color is less strikingly de- 
veloped than his eye for light and shade, con- 
trast and composition, This is probably 
owing to his long education as an engraver. 
The academy contains several specimens of 
his work in pencil and crayon, which most 
people we are inclined to think, will value 
above his paintings. They form part of a 
fine series which he is preparing in illustra- 
tion of an American poem. 


TABLE-TALK. 


For several days in succession, last month, 
the telegraph brought us word that General 
Grant was ill: with a sick-head-ache: with a 
neuralgic head-ache: with a neuralgia in 
the head and face: with symptoms, in short, 
which we take to be indicative of nervous 
exhaustion. The “* World ” newspaper was so 
much pleased with this intelligence that, with 
its usual refinement of feeling, it announced 
in large capitals ‘General Grant’s Indisposi- 
tion an Every-day Occurrence,” or words to 
that effect. The meaning of these repeated 
attacks of illness, we suppose to be without 
doubt, that the President’s health is giving 
way under the harrying he is subjected to by 
that mean race of beggars—the office-seek- 
ers. For ourselves, we did not believe all we 
heard about the millennium that was to come 
in with Grant’s taking the Presidency, but, 
we confess, we nourished in secret a few 
foolish hopes. And one of them was, that 
our new broom would sweep clean out of ex- 
istence the old abuses of office-seecking and 
office-giving, by a Proclamation embodying 
these three principles, viz., 1. No man to be 
removed from office except for proved incom- 


petency. 2. No man—or woman—to be ap- 
pointed to office except to fill a vacancy 
caused by the proved incompetency, death, 
or resignation of the previous occupant. 3. 
The one, only recommendation to office to 
be, fitness for the duties of the place. 

It seems to us that if General Grant had, 
in the first place, made up his mind that this 
was the best thing to do, and had then an- 
nounced his decision, either in the Inaugural 
speech, or in a Proclamation, the first step 
would have been taken in a great measure of 
reform; one, indeed, that must be taken 
sooner or later if we would save the Repub- 
lic. Of course, there must be other, supple- 
mentary, measures devised and enforced, 
such as General Grant has already establish- 
ed, that the head of every Department is to 
make his own appointments, subject to the 
approval and recommendation of the Presi- 
dent; this, and similar measures, would have 
the effect to diminish the pressure upon the 
President, and subject the applications for 
office to a more searching examination. But 
we want to see two things brought about. 
First, the checking, if the entire destruction 
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be impossible, of the bad system, introduced 
by that ignorant and pig-headed man, Gener- 
al Jackson, of appointments to office found- 
ed only on recommendations of faithfulness 
to party, and not upon the only sensible re- 
commendation, of fitness for the duties to be 
performed; and, second, the relief of the 
President from personal subjeetion to the 
overwhelmingly onerous duties of hearing 
and deciding upon these myriad applications 
for office which beset him. We desire the 
first of these reforms for the sake of the 
people; we cannot long retain the purity of 
our political system, if the cancer of office- 
seeking is not soon cut away. And the other 
reform is due to the President himself, wheth- 
er he be strong in body and brain like Mr. 
Lincoln, or merely strong in body like Mr. 
Johnson—an animal which, the more he was 
burdened and beaten, the better he throve,— 
or a slighter frame, and with less power of 
endurance, like General Grant. And we be- 
lieve that, as great as would be these reforms, 
they require no machinery of legislation to 
set them in motion, but only the will of one 
man, the President himself. Let the firstling 
of his thought be the firstling of his hand, 
and the thing is done.-—The meeting in hon- 
or of the first Anniversary of the New York 
“Sorosis” and the Press Dinner at Delmoni- 
co’s, in spite of not a few absurdities, were 
really significant signs of the times. Men 
may as well accept the situation, for, whether 
they like it or not, whatever women may 
mean by the Rights they talk so much about, 
they are already virtually in possession of the 
first great right, ‘‘to do as they please.” 
There are a few laws remaining on the stat- 
ute-books to be swept away, and a few to be 
inserted, but, the sweeping away and the in- 
serting, are only ceremonies, and may be 
reckoned as good as done. For ourselves, we 
rejoice in the fact, and wish the women good- 
speed in what remains to be accomplished. 
We should be ashamed, if we had any fears 
of the result of a complete emancipation of 
all legal and social trammels not equally bind- 
ing upon men; we have a simple-minded 
confidence in the power of nature, acting by 
means of the limitation of sex, to prevent 
either man or woman from eneroaching upon 
the other’s special domain. And we believe 
that, so long as the world exists, there will be 
gentlemen and ladies of the true breed, no 
matter what rights may be given or taken, or 
what new meaning may be attached to the 
vile phrase “woman’s sphere.” What we 
are especially anxious to sce established is 
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the absolute right of woman, equally with 
man, to do what she pleases, and what she 
can. Women ought, if they will allow a man 
to give them any advice at all,— they ought 
to stop fighting for little rights, and contend 
stoutly and perseveringly for the one right 
that includes all the others. Once carry it, 
and they may dress as they please—like men 
or like frights; they may stand up in cars 
and omnibusses, pay their own postage, treat 
gentlemen to soda-water, have their boots 
blacked by boot-boys, jump on and off street- 
cars without waiting to be helped, use the 
gentlemen’s cabin on the ferry-boats, and 
make the gentlemen look hopelessly about 
for seats, keep their own names after mar- 
riage—if they are prettier than their hus- 
bands’ ; in short, they may quietly ignore all 
the little insignificant distinctions that at 
present, if we may believe their orators and 
writers, like the invisible net in the Fairy Tale, 
prevent all really free and independent ac- 
tion on their part, and make them the slaves 
and toys of men. We must not conceal, how- 
ever, our belief that it must be many a long 
year before woman will attain any such free- 
dom as is indicated in the formula, “to do, 
equally with man, what she pleases, and what 
she can.” Certainly, it cannot be attained 
before the third generation from the present 
shall have begun to play an active part in the 
world, And weare ‘slow’ enough to be per- 
fectly satisfied with a belief that it may pos- 
sibly be a great deal nearer attainment by 
our little children’s grandchildren than it is 
to-day. The world is such an easy-going old 
machine, and has, in truth, such a deal of 
time before it, that we do not like to see a 
good cause spoiled by hurrying. And we 
think our friends of the “Sorosis,” and of 
the various journals published here and else- 
where in defence of woman’s rights, are in 
great danger of hurting the cause they pro- 
fess to have so much at heart. We are quite 
free to say that we think a great deal of their 
public action, and a great deal of what they 
write, in the worst possible taste, and not at 
all likely to make them friends with the best 
men. We say this, conceding as fully as the 
bitterest of them can desire, the feebleness, 
the folly, the aimlessness, and all the numer- 
ous vices and shorteomings of men. But we 
wish to say, bluntly, that under the old sys- 
tem a great many more women managed to 
do brave, highminded, creditable things; to 
show themselves the equals of men in physic- 
al and mental endurance, in certain fields of 
literature and learning, and in political and 
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social influence, than there is any promise of 
their doing under the new, if we may judge 
by the women who are to-day most promin- 
ent. We should like to ask, what shadow of 
good to the public at large, or to the genuine 
cause of woman, has been accomplished by 
the Sorosis during its one year of existence ? 
Where is even a tip of any green thing seen 
on the social Sahara in answer to Miss Cary’s 
grandiloquent prophecy of Spring, in her 
speech at the opening meeting ? There are a 
hundred useful, honorable things which an 
association of educated, high minded women 
could do in our socicty if they really had a 
mind, but the Sorosis does not seem to have 
any inclination for serious work. At the 
most, it aspires to make a new sensation in 
our jaded world. There is a real cause of 
woman, a noble cause, fit to enrol the best 
men and women as workers init. But itisa 
cause at once of such immeasurable import- 
ance, and of such sacredness, that it needs 
the most careful handling. It is probable 
that, except so far as the removing of certain 
legal restraints is concerned, this cause has 
neither been advanced nor retarded by public 
discussion. It is a kingdom that will come 
without observation, when it does come, and 
it comes with such uncertain steps that it is 
hard to say, on a review of the history of 
Europe from the beginning, whether it has 
been better in any one period than in another. 
In the course of that history we find remark- 
able women in every epoch, many of them fit 
to challenge our admiration, and excite our 
enthusiasm, as well as to move our wonder. 
In this dead-level age we find few such shin- 
ing lights, but there is a large number of 
women of talent, of women of great capacity 
in many fields. And, no more in this age 
than in the past age, do we find the women 
whose names and work are likely to be hand- 
ed down with special pride to those who are 
to come after us, among the clamorous advo- 
cates of women’s rights. Our best women 
are doing in the world to-day as the best wo- 
men in every age have done before them, the 
work that their hands find to do as thorough- 
ly as they can, and the help they have ren- 
dered to their fellow women has been of that 
precious and life-giving quality which belongs 
so much more to practice than to precept. 
We are old-fashioned enough to be staunch 
believers in the modesty of women; we be- 
lieve that they have a peculiar capacity for 
steady, faithful, quiet work, as distinguished 
from the more active and restless spirit of 
man, and that both they and their work suf- 
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fer when they strive to imitate man’s methods. 
The part our northern women played in the 
war, was hardly less important than that 
played by the men. Yet how quietly, how 
almost unconsciously, it was performed! 
The soldiers could not have saved the coun- 
try if it had not been for the women. Yet 
these women were not a clique, nor a sect, 
nor a Sorosis, but all our wives, and sisters, 
and daughters, and lovers. They were just 
the common lot, all sorts, rich and poor, ed- 
ucated and uneducated, and each supplied 
the other’s deficiencies. And who shall ever 
be able to know all the quiet heroisms of our 
women during that long trial, or, indeed, the 
quiet heroisms that women everywhere are 
performing to-day as yesterday? On the 
contrary, what have the boisterous, noisy 
sisters done, what are they doing? What 
reform have they set a-foot? What reform 
have they established? Can they point to 
one of any importance? We believe not. 
Let women have all the rights that men have, 
we say. Let the law make no difference be- 
tween them. Love, and courtesy, and the 
gentle heart, whether it beat under broadcloti: 
or red flannel, will always and forever make 
a difference, and however untrammeled we 
may place women by the side of men, they 
can never in the future surpass what they 
have been, with all the trammels, in the past, 
for they have been the embodied conscience, 
the worship, and the teachers of the race. 


The Velocipede mania, far from abating, 
continues and increases. New modifications 
of the original idea are all the time being 
made, and we should think the owners of pat- 
ent rights would have a pretty time of it in 
hunting their property through the crowd of 
new-fangled machines that are now confusing 
So far as elegance of 
appearance and of motion are concerned, the 
Bicycle (ugly name!) carries off the palm. 
The rider evidently enjoys the exercise, and 
the spectators ought to admire the grace of 
the action, and the skill that is evidently 
called into play. It is not, however, to be 
compared to skating either for grace or for 
the value of the exercise, though we dare say 
the liveliest boys will astonish us, when they 
get fairly used to the machine, with feats as 
yet undreamed of. The medical men we per- 
ceive have entered a caveat against the new 
amusement, as they have, we believe, against 
every active amusement that ever came up. 
It seems, now, that riding on the velocipede 
produces hernia. This is, of course, ridicu- 
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lous, but then no doubt some timid parents 
have been induced by the silly threat to for- 
bid their sons the merry play. We should 
like to know what is the proportion of cases 
of hernia actually traceable to the use of the 
velocipede compared with the number of these 
machines that have been sold. What appears 
to be 2 very useful form of the invention is 
The Rantoone, an English notion, we should 
judge, the merit of which is that it is pro- 
pelled by the arms and guided by the feet, 
and is capable of going over rough roads as 
well as over smooth, and up hill as well as 
onaplain. It ought really to be of a good 
deal of use, we should judge, in the country; 
as it requires less skill than the Bicycle in its 
management ; a fall from it is impossible. In 
some parts of the country physicians are be- 
ginning to use the velocipede in making their 
round of visits; these are gentlemen who do 
not believe in the necessarily fatal result of 
“ velocipeding,”—for we have a new verb for 
the new mode of action. We heard also 
lately of two gentlemen who were making 
afternoon calls at their friends’ country 
homes, on their velocipedes. On dismount- 
ing, they brought their beasts into the vesti- 
bule. It is observed that these machines, 
after long continued use, come to havea 
look of intelligence as if they were developing 
intuv something sentient. The great obstacle 
to the graceful Bicycles is the want of a 
place in the open air where to use them. We 
believe they are forbidden in the Central 
Park, there is a fine for driving them on the 
city side-walks, and they cannot be used on 
our ordinary country roads. 


The Commissioners of the Central Park 
have our respectful sympathy in the difficulty 
they doubtless labor under with regard to the 
madness that has set in of late for presenting 
statuary to the Park. Mr. Green’s letters in 
reply to the persons who, every week or so, 
present him with a new stone elephant, are 
models of how to disguise disgust in courtesy. 
The last blow came in the shape of. a colossal 
statue of Columbus, by Miss Stebbins. This 
we believe is actually ‘a fate accomplished,” 
to translate a French phrase freely. But, 
other things are left for fruition. There 
“the friends of the late gifted poet Fitz-Greene 
Halleck who may desire to contribute towards 
the erection of a full length bronze statue 
&e., are invited—.” This threat may not be 
fulfilled, for it will not be easy at this time of 
day to collect twelve thousand dollars for a 
statue of a man of whom the general public 
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knows so almost nothing as of this essentially 
local celebrity. A modest monument over 
the grave of this gentleman whose works will 
hardly descend to another generation, as, in- 
deed, they hardly outlived his own to come to 
us, is surely all that is due to his position as 
a literary man. A monument in the Central 
Park is out of all proportion to his slender 
merit. If we are to reward poetasters like 
Halleck with the highest seats in our most 
beautiful public place, what is left for a gen- 
uine poet like Bryant (serus in ccelum redeat !) 
when he leaves us? We ought to give ped- 
estals in the Park only to the best fruit of 
our culture. Let us make them our Legion of 
Honor, and let it be the highest social reward 
we can give a man for noble intellectual or 
moral services rendered to the community, to 
place his statue in the Central Park. 

Yet we think the Commissioners ought to 
pass a law protecting themselves as well as 
the public from the risk of being fathered 
with such platitudes as the statue of Com- 
merce, or such travesties as the Bust of Schil- 
ler. It would be easy to accept every statue 
that must necessarily be accepted, under the 
condition that it should be set up in the Park 
for one year, and that the voice of the people 
heard in criticism should decide whether it be 
allowed to remain or not. Mr. Green could 
then write his letters of acceptance with some 
equanimity, trusting in the infallible verdict of 
the public to relieve him of all nuisances after 
a year’s patient suffering of the annoyance. 


In Boston they are committing the same 
blunder, on a smaller scale, that we are in 
danger of committing in our Central Park. 
They are over-crowding the Public Garden 
with objects. They have a bronze statue of 
Everett !—How little, when he was practicing 
his flamboyant gestures, did that accomplish- 
ed person ever dream that Boston and Mr. 
Story would even combine to pillory him 
thus!—they have the Ether monument, with 
Ward’s statue of the Good Samaritan hoisted 
out of sight; they have an imposing granite 
suspension bridge to carry people over a 
duck-pond, they have, at least, three foun- 
tains, and the pedestal has just been set up 
for Mr. Ball’s equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton. And all this, with more that is pro- 
posed, in a space little larger, if indeed it be 
larger, than our Washington Square. This is 
a great mistake in practical taste. The 
Square is belittled, and there is no counter- 
balancing gain, for the statues are seen ata 
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disadvantage, and the bridge, which, if it 
were really needed, like the Bow Bridge at 
Central Park, would be thought rather pretty, 
being here both out of place and out of pro- 
portion, looks heavy and gives no pleasure to 
any but children. It is an expensive toy. 


Some of the best “ quotations” that have 
been made on Wall Street lately, have been 
from banker-poet Stedman’s pleasant little 
volume, “The Blameless Prince, and other 
Poems.” With the exception of Mr. Bryant, 
who indites his charming pastorals with the 
right hand, while, as Editor of the ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” he fights the battle of Free-trade with 
his left; and Mr. Charles Sprague, who is, or 
was until lately, a banker in Boston,—we 
know of no other instance in this country of 
men who have successfully united the pur- 
suits of active business, and literature, Mr. 
Samuel Rogers is a famous example on the 
other side the water. But, he will always be 
better remembered for the part he played in 
society, and for the splendid use he made of 
his wealth, than for any poetry that he ever 
wrote. Mr. Stedman, we think, may fairly 
hope to set his name higher. His poems are 
not careless effusions, they give evidence of 
pains-taking, without which no poem can be 
sure of long life, and there is in them evi- 
dence enough of the possession of poetic 
feeling to make it worth his while to elabor- 
ate and polish. The longest poem in the vol- 
ume, ‘‘ The Blameless Prince” is unfortunate- 
ly marred to our taste by the catastrophe or 
rather by the way in which the catastrophe is 
brought about, but the story is interesting, 
and clearly and simply told. It may have 
been a whim on our part, but, as we read, 
our mind insisted on running a parallel be- 
tween the Prince and the Queen, and Albert 
and Victoria, and it hurt the effect of the 
poem. The Queen, however, is not a prom- 
inent figure; that of the lady which the poet 
sets up on a high pedestal at first, from which 
her illicit love has no power to fling her, is 
miserably dashed to the earth by her unwor- 
thy, and, as it seems to us, her unwomanly, 
conduct in revealing the truth to the Queen. 
This is the blot on the poem, and it is neither 
well conceived nor well managed. But the 
poet recovers himself again in the elose, and 
the poem ends more satisfactorily. Among 
the minor poems we particularly like “ Pan 
in Wall Street,” it is so pretty that it ought 
soon to begin its travels through the country 
newspapers—our pleasant American way of 
conferring the laurels, 
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We wonder if there be really in the Amer- 
ican character a greater love of notoriety 
than is found in that of other people, or 
whether we only show, what others have the 
art and sense to conceal. But we doubt if 
in any other country such items as make up 
the reading matter of a publication like “The 
Stage,” or that fill column after column of 
“The Evening Chatterbox,” would find as 
many readers as they seem to find here. 
What can be more disagreeable than to read 
in a paper which boasts of a large circulation, 
such a paragraph as this: 


A BRILLIANT AFFAIR, 


There is to be a famous wedding at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, ina few days—the most famous probably 
of the season. Wealth and elegance will be repre- 
sented from this and other countries, 2nd « most 
imposing ceremony will await the many guests. 
Everything will glitter with gems and brilliants, 
and unrivaled music will add to the inspiration, 
We will not give the names nor the dates, but on 
this auspicious day our representative will be there 
to make for “The Chatterbox” a descriptive report. 
Unless it be, to read, a few days after, the 
fulsome description of this cheap, republican 
splendor. What are people made of, who 
can with patience see their daughters’ en- 
gagements to be married, and their own balls, 
parties, social meetings of all kinds, an- 
nounced to the world, not in general terms 
but in particular, with names given in full, 
the dates, the numbers of their houses, and, 
afterward, full descriptions of the affair, with 
the names of the guests, accounts of their 
dresses, the number and value of their dia- 
monds, &c., &e. This sort of thing is not 
peculiar to our city, it is found all over the 
country, and seems to be a very desirable 
kind of publicity, both by the actors and the 
readers. Sometimes these announcements 
take a ludicrous turn, as when, a month or 
two ago, one of our eountry papers, no mat- 
ter which one, gave a high-flown description 
of a wedding that took place there in the 
principal charch—* principal” is good, , as 
Polonius would say—and after the aristo- 
cratic audience of first-families had been dis- 
posed of in true reportorial style, the entrance 
of the lovely first-elass bride dressed in a 
gray French poplin with a train and flounce, 
to the music ef a village band discoursing 
selections from the then popular Grand 
Duchesse, was made the theme of more and 
more adjectives. The bride was to marry a 
missionary, and was herself on the way to 
pervert the heathen, which fact gave a new 
zest to the description and made the gray 
French poplin with train and flounces quite 
touching. 
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Pacific States for the Year 1868, with 16 Illustr. and a 
Treatise on the Relation of Governments to Mining ; with 
Delineation of the Legal and Practical Mining Systems of 
all Countries, from Early Ages to the Present Time. 12mo, 
pp. 256. N.Y. Ford & Co. $1.50. 

Simpson, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. J. H. The Shortest Route to 
California. Illustrated by the History of Explorations of 
the Great Basin of Utah, etc. Map. 12mo, pp, 58. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

Taylor, Bayard. By-Ways of Europe. 12mo, pp. 470. N. 
Y. Putnam & Son. $2.25. 


LAW, POLITICS, GOVERNMENT, etc. 


Allen, Chas. Reports of Cases Argued and Determined 
in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Vol. 14. 
Svo. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. Shp.$5.50. 

Angell, Jos. K. A Treatise on the Common Law in Rela- 
tion to Water-Courses. Sirth ed., revised and enlarged 
by Hon. J. C. Perkins. 8vo, pp. 750. Boston, Litz/e, 
Brown & Co. Sheep, $7.50. 

— A Treatise on the Limitations of Actions at Law and 
Suits in Equity and Admiralty. Fifth ed., revised and 
enlarged by J. W. May. 8vo, pp. 750. Sheep, $7.50. 

Clifford, Hon. Nathan. Reports of Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the First Circuit. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 600. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co. Sheep, $6.00. 

Congdon, Chas. T. Tribune Essays—Leading Articles 
contributed to the New York Tribune from 1857 to 1863. 
With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. 12mo, pp. xxiv. 
406. N. Y. Redfield. $2.00. 

Emerson, C.N. New Internal Revenue Guide. An In- 
dispensable Manual for all Revenue Officers, and Valua- 
ble to every Tax-payer. Containing an Annotated Edition 
of the New Internal Revenue Act, passed July, 1868. 
Also the Act Exempting Certain Manufactures from In- 

Tax, together with a Guide and Hand-Book to all 
the Internal Revenue Laws now in force. Springfield, 
S. Bowles & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Gray, Hon. Horace, Jr. Massachusetts Reports. Vol. 15. 

rie pp. 650. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. Sheep, 
5-50. 

Hall. Reports of the Supreme Court of California. 8vo, 

Be 765. San Francisco, Cal. Sumner Whitney. Sh 


$4.00 ; 


Hooker, John. Connecticut Reports. Cases in the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut. Vol. 34. 8vo, pp. vii. 605, 
Hartford, Case, Lockwood & Brainerd. Sh. $5.50. 

King, H. Clay. A Digest of the Judicial Decisions of the 
State of Tennessee, from the Year 1796 to July, 1868, 
With Notes. 4 vols. 8vo, pp. 2050. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co. Sh. $50.00. 

Enapp, Wm. H. Demand and Supply in Church and 
State. A Discourse. Boston, Spencer. 12mo. 
MeEmotrrs OF THE PeaBopy ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
I., No. 1. Imp. 8vo, pp. 32. With Steel-plate. 

Peabody Acad. Pap. $1.25. 
Contents: Revision of the Large, Stylated, Fossorial 
Crickets. By Sam. H. Scudder. 

Packard, A. 8. Jr., (M.D.) A Guide to the Study of In- 
sects, and a Treatise on those Injurious and Eeneficial to 
Crops. With upwards of 5co Engravings. Part 6. 8vo, 
PP. 257-320, and plate. Salem, Peabody Acad. Pap. 50 
cts. (Ihe work to be complete in 10 parts at 50 cts. each.) 

Parsons, Hon. Theophilus (LL.D.) A Treatise on the 
Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1500, 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. Sh. $15.00 

Redfield, Hon. Isaac F. (LL.D.) The Law of Wills. 
Third ed. Part I. 8vo, pp. 750. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co. Sh. $7.50. 

Scudder. See Memoirs or THE PEABopy ACAD. oF Sci- 
ENCE. 

Swan & Taylor. Supplement to the Revised Statutes of 
the State of Ohio, embracing all the Laws ofa General 
Nature passed since the Publication of Swan and Critch- 
field’s Revised Statutes, 1860, and in force August 1, 
1868. Collated by Joseph R. Swan ; with Notes of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Court, by Milton Taylor. Roy, 
8vo, pp. 1208. Cincinnati, Clarke & Co. Sh. $7.50. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Cazin, Achille. Wonders of Heat. From the French, 
With 90 engr. and acol. frontispiece. 12mo. (London) 
N.Y. Scribner & Co. $1.50. 

Fonvielle, W. de. Thunder and Lightning. From the 
French. With 39 engr. on wood. 12mo. (London) N. Y. 
Scribner & Co. $1.90. 

Marion, F. The Wonders of Optics. From the French, 
With 70 engray. on wood and a col. frontispiece. 12mo, 
pp. 247. (London) N. Y. Scribner & Co. $1.50. 

Parker, John A. Second Lecture on Polar Magnetism ; its 
Astronomical Origin, its Period of Revolution and the 
Synodical Period of the Farth Identical ; read before the 
Geographical and Statistical Society. 8vo. N.Y. Winy 
& Son. Pap. 25 cts. 

Samson, G. W. (D.D.) Physical Media in Spiritual 
Manifestations. ‘The Phenomena of Responding Tables 
and the Planchette, and their Physical Cause in the Nerv- 
ous Organism. Illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
— 18mo, pp. 185. Phila. Lippincott & Co. 

1.25. 

Winslow, Ch. Fred. (M.D.) Force and Nature,  At- 
traction and Repulsion. The Radical Principles of Ener- 
3h — discussed in their Relations to Physical and 
Morphological Development. 8vo. Phila. Lippincott 
& Co. $5.00. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, etc. 


Breyfogle, W. L. (M.D.) Epitome of Homeopathic Med- 

_ 16mo, pp. 380; half-mor., $2.00. Phila. Boericke. 
1.50. 

Catlin, Geo. The Breath of Life ; or, Mal-Respiration and 
its Effects upon the Enjoyments and Life of Man. New 
Ed. 8vo, pp. 77. Plates. N.Y. Wiley & Son. Half- 
cloth, 75 cts. 

Damon, Howard F. (M.D.) Photographs of Diseases 
of the Skin. Second Series. 6 Photogr. 4to. Boston, 
F. Campbell. $3.00. 

— The Structural Lesions of the Skin ; their Pathology and 
Treatment. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 255. Phila. Leppincott 

Co. $3.00. 

Derby, Geo. (M.D.) Anthracite and Health ; being a full 
and comprehensive Inquiry into the Influence of Anthra- 
cite Fires upon Health, with Remarks of Artificial Mois- 
ture, and the best Method of Warming Houses. 16mo. 

Boston, Williams & Co. 50 cts. 
Leeds, Lewis W. Lectures on Ventilation. With colored 
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lates. 8vo, pp. 60. New Ed. N.Y. Wiley & Som. 
alf-cloth, $1.00, 
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Morrill, Chas. (M.D.) Physiology of Woman, and her 
Diseases from Infancy to Old Age. Sixth Ed. 12mo, 
pp. 429. Boston, ¥. Campbell. $1.50. 


Thomas, T. Gaillard (M.D.) A Practical Treatise on 
the Discases of Women. With 225 Illustr. Second Ed., 
revised and improved, 8vo, pp. 647. Phila. H. C. Lea. 
$5.00; leather, $6.00. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ANNUAL OF Screntiric Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts 
in Science and Art for 1869. Exhibiting the most impor- 
tant Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geolo- 
gy, Biology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geogra- 
phy, Antiquities, etc., together with Notes on the Progress 
of Science during the year 1868, a List of Recent Publica- 
tions, Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. Ed. by 
Samuel Knecland, A.M., M.D. With portr. of J. D. 
Dana. 12mo, pp. 377. Boston, Gould & Lincoln. 
$2.00. 


Cumming and Miller. Architecture in Detail. 4to. 
52 plates with 1000 Designs and Illustr. Troy and Spring- 
field, Bicknell & Co. $10.00. 


Kemlo, F. Watch-Repairer's Handbook. Being a Com- 
plete Guide to the Young Beginner in Taking Apart, Put- 
ting Together, and ‘Thoroughly Cleaning the English 
Lever and other Foreign, and all American Watches. 
zzmo. Boston, Williams & Co. $1.25. 


RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Clok, Henry (V.S.) The Diseases of Sheep Explained 
and Described, with the Proper Remedies to Prevent and 
to Cure the Same. With an Essay on Cattle Epidemics ; 
especially dedicated to the Use of Farmers, Sheep-Owners, 
etc. Cheap Fd. Illustr. 12mo. Phila. Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. Pap. 75 cts. 

Dwyer, C. Francis. On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, 
and the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses, 
Illustr. 12mo, pp. 252. Phila. Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 

Gilman, Mrs. Maria. My Ten-Rod Farm; or, How I 
Became a Florist. 12mo, pp. 120. Boston, Loring. 
Pap. 50 cts. 

Stonehenge, McClure and Harvey. The Horse in the 
Stable and the Field; his Management in Health and 
Disease. fr H. Walsh, F.R.C.S. (‘‘ Stonehenge”). 
From the last London ed., with copious Notes and Addi- 
tions, by Robert McClure, M.D., V.S., and an Essay on 
the Am. Trotting-Horse, and Suggestions on the Breed- 
ing and Training of Trotters, by Ellwood Harvey, M.D. 
Illustr. with over 80 Engr. Large rzmo, pp. 540. Phila. 
Porter & Coates. $2.50. 


EDUCATION. TEXT-BOOKS, etc. 


Barnard, F. A. P. (LL.D.) Address Delivered before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at the Chicago Meeting, August, 1868. 8vo. 
Appleton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Cooper. The Senior Sunday-School Class, with a Chapter 
on the Best Means of Retaining Larger Scholars. 12mo. 
Phila. Perkinpine & Higgins. Pap. 20 cts. 

Dupanloup, Mgr., Bishop of Orleans. Studious Wo- 
men. From the French, by R. M. Phillimore. 18mo, pp. 
95. Boston, Donahoe. 75 cts. 

Evans, Dr. BE. P. Abriss der Deutschen Literaturge- 
a? 12mo, pp. 235. N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt. 

1.50. 

Groser. The Instruments. What to Teach ; or, the Intel- 
lectual Part of a Teacher’s Weekly Preparation. 12mo. 
Phila. Perkinpine & Higgins. Pap. 1octs. ~ 

Hartley. Pictorial Teaching and Bible Illustration. 12mo. 
Phila. Perkinpine & Higgins. Pap. 10 cts. 

Hymns, Tunez AND Service Book ror SuNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
16mo, pp. 223. Boston, Am. Unit. Assoc. 60 cts. 

Lyman’s Historical CHART AND QuEsTION Book. Re- 
vised by Rev. David B. Wilson. Large 4to. Phila. 
Moss & Co. $2.50. 

My Brote-Ciass. Containing Ten Specimen Lessons and 
an Introd. on Bible-Class Teaching. 18mo. Phila. Per- 
hinpine & Higgins. 50 cts. 

Perez, S. A. Child’s Arithmetical Example-Book and 
Teacher's Key. x16mo, pp. 72. So.-West. Publ. Co. 
Boards, 25 cts. 5 





Racine, Jean. Théatre Complet. Avec des Remarques 
littéraires, et un choix de notes classiques. Edition aug- 
mentée d’une Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Racine. 
Par M. Auger. 12mo, pp. 533. N. Y. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00, 

Underhill. 
18mo, pp. 36. N. Y. Collins & Lros. 
half bd. 10 cts. 

Worman, James H. Complete Grammar of the German 
Language, with Exercises, Readings, Conversations, Pa- 
radigms, and an adequate Vocabulary. Revised ed. 
12mo, pp. 578. N.Y. Barnes & Co. $2.00, 


New Table Book; or, Arithmetical Primer. 
Pap. 5 cts. ; 


BELLES-LETTRES: CRITICISM, NOVELS, 
DRAMAS, POEMS, etc. 


Argyle, Anna. The General’s Daughter. A Romance 
of History. 8vo, pp. 171. N.Y. dm. News Co. Pap. 
75 cts. 

Auerbach, Berthold. 
German, by Ellen Frothingham. 
Vol. Series.) 16mo, pp. 345. 
$1.00; pap. 75 cts. 

— Villa Eden: the Country House on the Rhine. Transl. 
by Charles C. Shackford. Part I., with an Illustr. and 
Frontispiece. (Books 1-4.) 8vo, pp. 153. Boston, Roberts 
Bros, Pap. 50 cts. 

— The Villa on the Rhine. Axthor’s Edition. With a 
portr. of the Author, and a Biographical Sketch by Bay- 
ard Taylor. Parts I. and II. (Books 1-8.) 16mo, pp. 
541. N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. each 50 cts. 

Bailey, E. W.N. The New Tale of a Tub. An Adven- 
ture in Verse. With Illustr. 8vo, pp. 23. N.Y. Wiley & 
Son. Hf. cloth, 75 cts. 

Beckett, Gilbert, Abbott a. The Comic Blackstone. With 
illustr. by Geo. Cruikshank. 16mo. (London) Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.50.; pap. $1.00. 

Berriedale. Unforgiven. A Novel. 12mo. 
cox. $1.75. 

Bjornson, Bjornstjerne, The Fisher-Maiden. A Nor- 
wegian Tale. Transl. from the Author’s German Edition, 
by M. E. Niles. 16mo, pp. 217. N.Y. Leyfoldt & Holt. 
$1.25. 

Braddon, Miss M.E. The Factory Girl; or, All is not 
Gold that Glitters. A Romance of Real Life. 8vo, pp. 
210. Y. Dewstt. Pap. 75 cts. 

Bristol, Augusta Cooper. Poems. 
ton, Adams & Co. $1.25. 

Browning, Mrs. E. B. Poems. 
zomo. N.Y. ¥. Miller. $7.50. 

Browning, Robert. The Ring and the Book. Vol. II. 
16mo, pp. 332. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. $2.00 
(Complete, 2 vols. $4.00; hf. calf, $7.50). 

Campbell, Thomas. Poetical Works. With a Memoir 
of his Life, and an Essay on his Genius and Writings. 
16mo, pp. 330. N. Y. Appleton E~ Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

— Specimens of the British Poets. With Biographical and 
Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Peetry. Nez 
£d., with numerous Steel Engr. 8vo. Phila. Lippincott 
& Co. $3.25; sh., $4.00; hf. calf, gilt, $4.50. 

Carlton, Capt. Hunters and Redskins. 16mo, pp. 100. 
N. Y. Geo. Munro. Pap. 10 cts. 

De Vere, Aubrey. Irish Odes and other Poems. 
pp. 309. N. Y., Cath. Publ. Soc. $2.00. 

Dickens, Charles. Works. Libr. Zd. 6 vols. 
Appleton & Co. $15.00. 

Fletcher, Sam. The Iron-Handed Trapper. 
100. N.Y. Geo. Munro. Pap. 10 cts. 

Fouque, de la Motte. Undine and Sintram. From the 
German. Illustr. remo. N.Y. ¥. Mller. $2.00. 

Gain (Tue) or A Loss. A Novel. By the author of ‘‘The 
Last of the Cavaliers.” 12mo, pp. 439. N. Y. Leypoldt 
& Holt. $1.50. 

Gilman, Mrs, Maria. My Ten-Rod Farm. 
120. Boston, Loring. Pap. 50 cts. 

Hahn-Hahn, Ida, Countess of. Eudoxia. A Picture of 
the Fifth Century. Freely translated from the German, 
12mo, pp. 287. Baltimore, Kelly, Piet & Co. $1.50. 

Hamilton, W. J. Despard, the Spy. 12mo, pp. 100. N. 
Y. Beadle & Co. Pap. 10 cts. 

Hayward, St. M. The Island of Gold ; or, the Cruise of 
the Black Dog. 8vo, pp. 100. N. Y. Dewétt. Pap. 
10 cts. 


Edelweiss. A Story. From the 
i (No. 4 of the Handy 
Boston, Xoberts Bros. 


N. Y. Wit- 


12mo, pp. 190. Bos- 


Globe Edition. 3 vols. 


12mo, 
N. Y. 


16mo, pp. 


12mo, pp. 
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Hayward, St. M. Rodney Ray; or, the Queen of the Is- 
land of Gold. 8vo, pp. 100. N.Y. Dezwétt. Pap. 10 cts. 

Horton, Mrs. M. B. The Wife’s Messengers. A Novel. 
12mo, pp. 323. Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.75. 

Ingraham, Prof. J. H. Red Wing; or, Belmont the 
Buccaneer of the Bay. 8vo, pp. 100. N. Y. Dewié#tt. 
Pap. 10 cts. 

Jones, Justin, Virginia Graham, the Spy of the Grand 
Army. 8vo, pp. 165. Boston, Loring. Pap. 75 cts. 
Katuieen. A Novel. By the author of “ Raymond’s 

Heroine.” 8vo. N.Y. Harper & Bros. 50 cts. 

Kritor AND u1s Fastes. By W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., 
of the British Museum. Illustr. Crown 8vo, pp. 168. 
(London) N. Y. Routledge & Son. $2.50. 

Leslie, Mrs. Madeline. Now and Forever. 12mo, pp. 
416. Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

— Cora and the Doctor ; or, the Revelations of a Physi- 
cian’s Wife. New ed. 12mo, pp. 403. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. $t.50. 

— The Household Angel in Disguise. Nez ed. 12mo, 
pp. 438. Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

— Courtesies of Wedded Life. Nez ed. 12mo, pp. 428. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Lever, Charles. That Boy at Norcott’s. A Novel. 
Illustr. 8vo. N. Y. Harper & BSros. Pap. 25 cts. 
McClure, William James. Poems. 12mo. N. Y. 

O'Shea. $t.50. 

Macdonald, Geo, A) England’s Antiphon. A His- 
torical Review of the Religious Poetry of England. 
Illustr. 12mo, pp. vi. 332. (Forming Vol. LV. of The Sun- 
day Feed (London) Phila. Lippincott & Co. 
$2.00. 

Marryat, Capt. Percival Keene. 12mo. N. Y. Afple- 
ton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

—Snarleyow 12mo, pp. 419. N. Y. Appleton & Co. 
Pap. 50 cts. 

Moore, W.T. Addresses, Literary, Social and Religious. 
16mo, pp. 350. Cincinnati, Carroll & Co. $1.50. 

Muhlbach, Louisa. Two Life-Paths. A Romance. 
Transl. from the German by Nathaniel Greene. 8vo. 
N.Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. 60 cts. 

Payne, John Howard. Tragedy of Brutus; or, The 
Fall ofTarquin. As produced by Edwin Booth. Adapt- 
ed from the Text of the Author’s ed. With Introd. 
Remarks, etc., by H. L. Hinton. Dooth’s Series of Act- 
ing Plays, No. 6. 12mo, pp. 57. N. Y. Hurd & 
Houghton. Pap. 30 cts. 

Pope, Alex. Poetical Works. Edited by the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, M.A. A new edition, carefully revised. ‘To which 
is prefixed a Biographical Notice. 16mo, pp. 486. N. 
Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Robinson, Dr, J. H. Pathaway ; or, Nick Whiffles on the 
Trail. xr2mo, pp. 100. N. Y. Beadle & Co. Pap. 
15 cts. 

Reade, Chas. Novels. Illustr. Standard ed. 10 vols. 
rzmo. (London) Phila. Lippincott & Co. $15.00 and 
$17.00. 

Sold separately, bound in extra cloth, as follows : 

1. Hard Cash, $1.75. 2. Foul Play, $1.50. 3. Griffith 
Gaunt, $1.50. 4. It is Never too Late to Mend, $1.75. 5. 
White Lies, $1.50. 6. Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
$1.50. 7. Peg Woffington, $1.25. 8. The Cloister and 
the Hearth, $1.75. 9. Christie Johnstone, $1.25. 10. 
True Love Never Runs Smooth, $1.25. 

— The Cloister and the Hearth. 8vo. pp. 256. Bos- 
ton, Fields, Osg. & Co. Pap. 35 cts. 

— Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 143. 
N.Y. Harper & Bree? 25 ca. bed . 

— Same. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 214. Fields, Osgood & Co. 
25 cts. 

—It is Never too Late to Mend. 8vo. N. Y. Harper 
& Bros. Pap. 35 cts. 

— Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 8vo. N. Y. Har- 
per & Bros. Pap. 25 cts. 

Scott, Sir Walter. The Waverley Novels. Libr. Ed. 
Illustr. Vol. [V. Containing The Bride of Lammermoor, 
The Abbott, The Betrothed, and Peveril of the Peak. 
zamo. N.Y. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

— Anne of Geierstein. r2mo. N. Y. Appleton & Co. 
Pap. 25 cts. 


Scott, Sir Walter. Fair Maid of Perth. 12mo, pp. 196. 
N. Y. Ajppleton & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 

— Peterson’s Cheap ed. for the Million. 8vo. Phila. 
Peterson & Bros. Fach vol. 20cts. Anne of Geierstein, 
pp. 142; The Betrothed, pp. 94 ; Count Robert of Paris, 

p. 119; Fair Maid of Perth, pp. 138; The Surgeon’s 
Bough, pp. 78; Woodstock, pp. 144. 

SuHort Stories For SparE Moments. Second Series, 
Selected from Lippincott’s Magazine. Svo. Phila. Lis- 
pincott & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Smedley, Menella Bute. Poems. Crown 8vo. (London) 
N.Y. Routledge & Son. $2.50. 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma D.E.N. How He Won Her. 
A Sequel to “‘ Fair Play.””? 12mo, pp. 512. Phila. /e- 
terson & Bros. $1.75; pap. $1.50. 

Stedman, Edm. Clarence. The Blameless Prince, and 
other Poems. With vign. by Hennessey. 16mo, pp. 192. 
Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

Tin Trumpet (Tue) ; or, Heads and Tails for the Wise and 
Waggish. New Edition. 12mo, pp. 262. N. Y. Aé- 
pleton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Trollope, Anthony, Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. A 
Novel. Illustr. by Millais. 8vo, pp. 235. N. Y. //ar- 
per & Bros. $1.75; pap. $1.25. 

Truman, Ernest. Leander ; or, Secrets of the Priesthood. 
8vo. Phila. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Pap. 
50 cts. 

Tyler, Moses Coit. The Brawnville Papers. Records of 
the Brawnville Athletic Club. 12mo. Boston, Fie/ds, 
Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

Up 1n A BAttoon SoncsTER (THE). 8vo, pp. 64. N. Y. 
Dewitt. Pap. 10 cts. 

Ware, Wm. Aurelian; or, Rome in the Third Century. 
New ed. 2 vols. r2mo. Y. ¥. Miller. $2.50. 

— Julian; or, Scenes in Judea. New ed. 2 vols. 12mo. 
N.Y. $. Miller. $2.50. 

— Zenobia; or, The Fall of Palmyra. New ed. 2 vols. 
N.Y. ¥. Miller. $2.50. 

White, Henry Kirke. Poetical Works. With a Life by 
Robert Southey. Globe Edition. 16mo, pp. 456. N 
Y. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colange, L. Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia and Universal 
Dictionary. Nos. 9-12. 4to, pp. Seach. Phila. Ze/?. 
Pap. each 10 cts. 

EcyptTian Dream Book. 16mo, pp. 100. N. Y. Dick & 
Fitzgerald. Bds. 35 cts. 

Grosh, Rev. A. B. The Odd-Fellows’ Improved Manual. 
Containing the History, Defence, Principles, and Govern- 
ment of the Order, the Instructions of each Degree, and 
Duties of every Station and Office in Odd-Fellowship ; 
with Directions and Forms for Laying Corner-stones, 
Dedicating Cemeteries, Halls, etc., Marshalling Proces- 
sions, etc.; also, Odes, with Music, for various occasions, 
and the most needed Business Forms. With portr. and 
engr. r2mo, pp. 390. Phila. Bliss & Co. $2.00; 
imit. mor. $3.25. 

— The Same. Pocket Manual. 32mo, pp. 515. Tucks, gilt 
edge, $1.50. 

— The Same (In German). Aus dem Englischen in’s 
Deutsche iibertragen von John C. Brunner. 32m0, pp- 
498. Tucks, gilt edge, $1.50. 

MonocraM Book ror STATIONERS. Ed. by Howard Chal- 
len. Sm. 4to. Phila. Chadlen. $3.00; pap. $2.00. 
Mackey, Chas. (LL.D.) Memoirs of Extraordinary Popu- 
lar Delusions and the Mad of Crowds.  Illustr. with 
numerous engr. Crown 8vo, pp. 634. (London) N. Y. 

Routledge & Son. $1.75. 

Penny, Virginia. Think and Act. A Series of Articles 
pertaining to Men and Women, Work and Wages. 12mo, 
pp. 372- Phila. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
$1.50. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Boyd, Mrs, B. EB. Jack Bryson. 18mo, pp. 211. Phila. 
Skelly & Co. ge cts. 
Boyd, Mrs, Mary D. R. Stepping-Stones over the Brook. 
18mo, pp. 252. Phila. Skelly & Co. go cts. 
— Barby’s Shuttle and What it Wrought. 18mo, pp. 169, 





Phila. Skelly & Co. 75 cts. 
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